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PREFACE 

THIS treatise is a summary of detached notes 
collected by the writer since 1860. A desire 
to make it complete and exact has prevented its 
earlier publication. As an aid to this result each 
chapter has been revised recently by experts in 
different branches of printing. In its present cor- 
rected form it is believed that it will be found of 
use to aU who seek for information about types 
which cannot be compressed within the ordinary 
manual of printing, or be gleaned quickly from the 
specimen books of many type-founders. The scope 
of the book has to be limited to plain types. Re- 
marks concerning newspaper types, typographic 
decorations, and recent fashions in book- work, 
have to be postponed. The composition of title- 
pages may be the subject of another treatise. 

In making the numerous corrections demanded 
by changes of fashion and new methods of manu- 
facture,! have not considered it judicious to change 
the earlier and best -known name of any type- 



6 Preface 

foundry which has introduced a new face of type. 
Many of them are now branches of the Araerieau 
Type Founders Company. To aceredit each face 
of type to a great company which has branches in 
many widelj' separated cities would not properly 
specify the maker or the place of manufacture. 

Ackuowledgmeuts for valuable information in 
the preparation of this matter are due, and are here 
gratefully made, to the late David Bruce, Jr., the 
late James Lindsay, and their successor Mr. V. B. 
Munson, of the New York Type Foundry j to Mr. 
J. W. Phinney of Boston, Mr. L, S. Bentou of New 
York, and Mr. Henry Barth of Cincinnati, of the 
American Type Pounders Company; to Mr. Charles 
T. Jacobi of the Obiswict Press, aud Mr. T. W. 
Smith of H. W. Caslou & Company, London ; to 
Messrs. Theodor Goebel of Stuttgart, Claude Mot- 
teroz of Paris, V, Deslaudes of the Imjirensa Na- 
eional of Lisbon, and William E. Loy of Sau Fran- 
cisco. 
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The Processes of Type-maMng 




>RINTING-TYPES are made from an 
alloy of melted lead, tin, antimony, 
and sometimes copper, that fills the 
mould exactly and shrinks but little 
in cooling. The utility of typogra- 
phy depends upon the accuracy of each xypes must 
type, and the consequent squareness of a *>« founded 
thousand or a hundred thousand types in ™" 
• any combination. This accuracy is most certainly 
secured by founding each type singly in a mould. 
Experiments in cutting or sjv^aging them from 
cold metal have hitherto been unsuccessful. Nor 
is there any practical substitute for type-metal : 
brass and copper melt at a great heat that soon 
wears out the mould ; lead and tin are too soft for 
the service required ; glass is too brittle, and will 
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Departments of Type-making 



not entii-ely fill the matrix ; gutta-percha and cel- 
luloid cost more and have disadvantages that out- 
weigh their merits. Large types for posting-bills 
Large types ^^^ made from close-grained wood like 
made from that of the box, maple, or pear tree : for 
hardwoods ^j^-g branch of printing, types of wood 
are preferred, as lighter and cheaper than those 
made from metaL Types of wood are seldom 
smaller as to height of face than one inch. They 
ean bs made smaller, but small pieces of wood 
warp aftt'i' heat or swell aft/er moisture and are 
unfit for practical work. 

As now practised, tjiie-muking has srs distinct 
departments: (1) Punch -cutting, or the art of de- 
eii depart^ Higgling and engraving the model ehar- 
mentB In acters from which types are made ; (2) 
tyB«-mabi«g Fitting-up, or the art of adjusting the 
matrices to the moulds j (3) Eleetrotyping, or the 
art of making matrices by electrolysis; (4) Mould- 
making, or the art of constructing the moulds iu 
which types are cast, and the exact tools by which 
their accuracy is tested ; (5) Type-casting, or the 
art of founding types in moulds ; (6) Type-di'esa- 
iug, or the art of finishing the incomplete work 
of the tj'pe-caster. The breaking-oflf of surplus 
metal from the cast types, the rubbing- down of 
the feather edge made in casting, the kerning or 
adjusting of overhanging lett-ers, and the final in- 
spection of each finished type are additional oper- 
ations. Every large foundry has a few workmen 
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Punch-cuU'mg the First Process 11 

are exjjert in two or three of tliese depart- 
ments, but the ordiniiry workman has knowledge 
and practice in one department only. 

Puneh-cutting is the fii-at process, which must be 
preceded by a careful di-awing of the characters. 
No operation m tj'pography requires pun^jii.cutr 
more skill than thisj and in none is ting la the 
error more disastrous.i The modern *i™' p™*"* 
punch-cutter is not fettered by arbiti'ary rules : he 
does not conform to the models devised by Albert 
Durer, nor those subsequently made by French 
theorists in type-founding. He is at liberty to 
design characters that may be taller or broader, 
thicker or thinner, than any heretofore made, but 
he is required to make all the characters of a full 
font uniform as to style, so as to show perfect 
correlation. The characters must seem ^yp^jf, „mg(, 
uniform as to height, hne, stroke, serif, be drawn 
curve, and angle ; they should^e in '^'^'^'^teiy 
proper relative proportion as to size, and ae to 
nearness aiM distance in all combinations. The 
beauty of text-types is in their precision. That free- 
dom of drawing which is permitted, and some- 

"pTpe-foundiup ia not tike 
Grtber arts, in -wliicli imperfect 
wc»rktnaDsUip luaf flud & use 
proportionate to its relative 
T«lue. Printing should toler- 
««■ nothing that is ht^d, nor 
even that whicli is mediocre. 
KWOe it cost!) aa much to found 
aaad print Lad Vypa^ a» it docs 
lo found Bud piint perf^jet ones« 



If the punch-cutter haa not. the 
reqniaite Bbility for the work, 
the founder, who gjivea metal, 
and the printer, wlio ^vea 
paper, cAnnot retrieve Ms er- 
rors. They are ohliged to per- 
petuate these evidenccfl of hia 
me&a ubility, and to dishonor ty- 
pogtraphy. Poumier, "Manuel 
TypflgrapMque," vol. i, p. 3. 



12 Methods in Besigning of Letters 

times approved, in the letters of a good penmau, 
or Id tngraving, or in the types? of job printers, 
is not tolerated in the text-types of books, wbich 
must be precise.! 

The assortment of characters known to printers 
as a font of roman book-type requires the en- 
graving of 150 punches : 29 large capitals, ineluding 
&, M^ and CE j 29 small capitals, including &, m, and 
(E ; 33 lower-ease characters, including fi, fl, ff, £5, ffl, 
ee, and cb j 19 figures and fractions ; 22 points, refer- 
ences, and signs ; 18 other characters. Accents 
and the special signs required for some books are 
not furnished in the regular assortment. 

These characters are divided into six classes of 
irregular heights of face \ (1) Fnll-bodied letters, 
like Q and j — ^that occupy the entire body of the 



1 DUrer'a mlos and dlagrftms 
for the formation at letters, in 
Ub " Unterweysiing dcT Mes- 
wung" of 1524, are reprinted 
in "Die Initialen der Kenais- 
HancEt.'' by CatniUo Sitte and 
Joagf Sftlb (foHo, Vienna, 18!ll2). 
Geoffrey Tory of Paris, in his 
" Champfleury ■' of 1529; Ycair 
of Saragnssii, in his '* Ortho- 
p^rapliia Practiua " of irj48 ; Jimi 
PfliCcioM oi Venice, in hia "Do 
Div'ina Proportione "' of ISOD, 
have ftjBtt deyifled. geometrical 
fomiulan for letten*. Moson's 
scheme for the plotting out of 
each letter lu little sqaarea 42 
wide UDd 42 hig^b \n illustr&ted in 
the tpjct {p, 13), and detailed ex- 



pltmatious of it are iirlTeii in his 
■'Rogulffii Trillin Ordinuin Lit- 
eranmi Typof^nphiearuni '* of 
IfiTfJ. Tbe estrotno of sdentific 
precisiou was attempt**! by a 
eDtn tuiHtiioii of tbe "Acad^mie 
des SuientiBs" of Paris, appoint- 
ed in 1694, of which M. Jangeoii 
was the chief- He recommeuded 
the projection of every roman 
capital on a framework of 2304 
little Hquaroa, and on a C'Onj^rles 
of Hquorea and rhomboids and 
curvefl for lower-casp and italle 
letters. Tji^Fe rules and dia- 
grams no doubt are of Home use 
to dertigui^rs of letters, hut they 
have never been fully adopted 
by any puneh*cutter- 



Types Must he Made hy Rule 13 



type ; (2) Ascending letters, like. A, b, h, d, that 
occupy the upper three-fourths of the body; (3) 
Descending letters, like p, y, g, q, that irregular 
occupy the lower three-fourths of the heights of 
body 5 (4) Short letters like a, o, that ^J^*™"*®" 
occupy about one-half of the body in the middle 
part; (5) Small capitals, that are sometimes in 
height more than one-half of the body, but not 
as high as the ascending letters; (6) Irregular 
characters, like the *, that have no arbitrary 
height, but do have a definite position. 






^A Scale of /2 Farts Vtr. the Boly: 

Moxon's method of designing letters. 

The punch-cutter begins his work of practical 
design by drawing a geometrical framework, on 
which he determines the proper position Lexers are 
of every line and the height of each first drawn 
character. A small margin is left at ""p^p^^ 
top and bottom of the face to prevent the touch- 
ing of a descending letter against an ascending 
letter in the next line, as well as to prevent the 
wear of exposed lines cut flush to the edge of the 
body. 



14 Bules Not to he Used Servilely 

The relative lieiglits of the sshort and long letters 
vary greatly : in some styles the short letters are 
but one-third of the body ; in other styles, nearly 
two-thirds, and the ascending' and descendbig let- 
ters are eorrespoudingly taller or shorter. 

Measnring instruments of precision are needed, 
bnt they cannot be used senilely or thoughtlessly. 

Onticfti de- '^^ ^^^ '^® ^^^^ *^^ uecded appearance 
lueions are of nniCoiTnity, some of the Linea must be 
humored j^j^j down in directions that transgress 
the rules. Some types have to be drawn longer 
than their fellows. Optical delusions must be 
humored, as will be more clearly shown in the 
curved letters of the following illustration. 

AOES 



If a straight-edge be laid against the foot of 
this line, one can see that the letters which curve 
at the foot fall below the line. If they did not 
project they would seem too short. The angles 
of capital letters like A Y M N Z have to be varied 
for each letter. These are conspicuous examples, 
but there are many morej a large proportion of 
the characters for every font of roman or itahc 
contain lines that are departures from the rules 
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which must be observed in their mated charac- 
ters, Deviatious have to be made occasionally, not 
only to deceive the eye, but to make ea«h letter 
pleasing and generally acceptable in any combi- 
nation with other letters. The effect of letters in 
combination must be studied. 

These irregularities cannot be formulated in a 
system ; they vary with every new style of face, 
and to some extent with every new size of body. 
The knowledge of what is needed in the fonns of 
types can be acquired only by long practice, and by 
a careful study of the combinations of different 
letters. American type-founders say that there 
are not a dozen men in the United States who can 
make acceptable drawings for a symmetrical font 
of roman aud italic types. 

When the proportions of the letters have been 
determined, the punch-cutter begins his work by 
making a counter-punch of steel. The AMunter- 
illustration adjoiniDg shows the form puuctithe 
of a counter-punch for the letter H of ^^^ ^"^^ 
^ the size of double english. It is an engraving 

■^ ill high relief of the counter or hollow part 
of the type, that is, of that part which ap- 
pears white in the printed letter. These counter- 
punches have little resembLance to the letters for 
which they are intended. When approved, the 
counter-punch is impressed, to a proper depth, 
into the end of a short bar of soft steel. The 
depth is necessarily shallow for small types and 



Cntting the Punch 



deeper for large types.* Properly impressed or 
struck, this counter-punch finishes, at one stroke, 
the interior part of the model letter, and does it 
more quiekly and neatly than it could be done 
with cutting tools. 

This bar of soft steel is known as the punch. 
WTien it has received the impress of 
Cutting ^^^ counter -punch, the engraver 
or tiie cuts away the outer edges until 
P*^"^ the letter is adjudged perfect. 
The punch is. the model type — the pat- 
tern from which it is Intended that 
thousands of printing-tj'pes shall be 
made. To make this model letter on 
the punch faultlessly, all the measure- 
ments of the drawing on paper are 
repeated on the steel, gauges are fre- 
quently used, and trial proofs are taken 
while the work is in projsrress. To get 
these trial proofs the cutter puts the 
punch into the flame of a flaiing gas- 
burner until its face is covered with soot. Then, 
after breathing repeatedly ou a bit of paper until 
its surface is softened by moisture, he firmly 
presses the punch on the paper. In this way he 

t FourDkr, in his " Hanufjl ahnllow. and Hufficieutly jufltt- 

Typojrraphiqne " (vol. i, p. TJ), fles the objectioti of Fertel, 

recflDarK'nds one-fourth of a an early French print*r, who 

groomfctric line, or nlwut the said tliat the rounters of Mniall 




Punch of 
letter H. 



forty-eighth of an infh, ob the 
proper depth for small type. 
This inskefl the counter too 




Frecfli types fll]i»d up with ink 
too quickly, and tliua prevented 
^ood pwjsHwork. 



MaJdng the Matrix 
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a sharper proof of his work than can he had 
any impression made from hlack mixed with 
oil or upon paper soddeu with water. 

When the engraver has finished the cutting of 
the punch, its soft steel is hardened until it has 
strength to penetrate copper. This done, ^^-^a^ 
it is then punched in a flat, narrow bar of at tiio 
cold-rolled copper, which makes a reversed ^*^^ 
duplicate of the letter on the punch. In this state 
the copper bar is known aa a drive, a strike, or 
an unjustified matrix. It is only 
when the drive has been made per- 
fect that it is known as the matris. 
This matrix is really the mould for 
the face of the letter. 

The drive is a shapeless bit of 
copper, which must be accurately 
fitted to the mould. During the op- 
eration of easting, it must pitting 
move freely to and from the of tho 
mould, and yet be snugly ™" "^ 
fitted thereto. Its outer surface 
must be in exact parallel with the 
factj of the sunken letter below. 
The iett*r8 "i" Not Only this matrix, but all matri- 
I!r lSJ*1«uB*r «Ps o* *^e same font, must be of th e 
whioh nriniKyt ftp- same depth from the surface to the 
pear on e j-pe. g^^j^j.^^ j^^g , ^^f^ must be accu- 
rately square on the sides, and all must have the 
Sunken letters relatively in the same position. If 
3 




Matrix of 
letter H. 
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Electrotifping of Matrices 



this is badly done, the founded types will not st.and 
true in line or have true spaces on the sides. The 
process of converting a drive into an available 
matrix, known among type-founders a& fitting-up, ■ 
or Justifying, is one of the nicest of operations. 
When perfected the matrix is stamped at the foot 
with letters or figures which enable the caster to 
identify it. 

Matrices are also made by processes of electro- 
typing,^ for which the punch of steel and the 
Eiectrotyp- operation of striking are not required, 
ing or the The model letters are cut on type-metal, 
jnatrieea ^^^j^ after preparation, are suspended 
in a battery containing a solution of sulphate of 
copper. The action of the electric current on the 
submerged zinc and copper plates liberates atoms 



1 Joseph A, Adiunji of New 
York wfts the flrat American 
to experiment in electrotypes 
for printing cuts. In 1839 lie 
waa en^nnrlng tbe woodcnts 
for Harper's " Pictorial Bible," 
at tliat data the mo^t elabo- 
lataly illnatrated book that had 
been planned in thla country. 
In overseeing tbe printing of 
this work ho had practical evi- 
dence both of the 'weakness of 
the woodcut and the imperfec- 
tion of stereotype, which mkg- 
geiBted to Mm the value of a 
better process. In 1S41 he fnr- 
oiEibed to "Mapes's MugBKtno" 
&n electrotype of one of bin en- 
gravings, which was Bucceag- 
fulJy printed. In 1840 Profes- 



sor Jacob! of St. Petersluirg, 
Tbomoa Spencer of Liverpool, 
and J. C. Jordan of London, 
who »eem to have been making 
expertmenta without any know- 
ledge of one another's attempta, 
sucfleeded in tonking electro- 
type plates. The first electro- 
type matrix for types wba made 
by Edmn Starr of Pbiladelphia 
in IS-tTi, and used in the foundry 
of James Conner of New York. 
This imiDvatiou was not then 
nwt'ivod with friVor, for the new 
irifttrices were inferior. The ob- 
jectioTifl TiiHde against the first 
electrotyped matrieea. do not ap- 
ply to Bill thiir. arc made now, 
because tliey are UMd fftr large 
types In all type-foundries, 
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Fitting of Matrices to Moulds Id 

of copper which are attracted and adhere to all 
the suspended model letters. When these letters 
have received a thiek deposit of copper they are 
taken out of the battery and their tliick coats or 
shells of oopper are removed. The shells are then 
backed up or strengthened, and converted by the 
fltter-up into movable matrices. Matrices can be 
made by the electrotype process from engraved 
type-metal as readily as from punches. 

Every character in the ordinary font of roman 
and italic has its own matrix, but all these mat- 
rices are adjusted to one mould. This ^^^ matrfceo 
mould must not only be true for its are jitted to 
own work, so that every type east from ""^ mould. 
it "will readily eoinbine with its mates, but must 
be true in all points to the standard mould, and 
all other moulds for that body. A printer requires 
of the founder that types cast to-day shall be of 
exactly the same body as types east twenty years 
ago, regardless of the wear of the mould during 
this long interval. If types were as uniform in 
width as they are in height, the task would not be 
80 difficult; but letters vary irregularly in width 
from the 1 to the W, and the spaces varj' regularly 
from the hair-space | to the three-em ^^^| quad- 
rat. It follows that the mould must be made ad- 
jnstablej anil that nearly every change of matrix 
win compel a readjustment of the mould. 

The type-mould is of two pieces, apparently 
a right and a left counterpart. The matrix pro- 
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Construction of the Mould 



lent. I 
wed V 



vided for the face is regarded as an attachment. 
Each piece consists of a nnmher of firmly screwed 
The construe- ^^^^ "^ polished stcel. When the two 
tion at the cou liter parts are properly brought to- 
typo-mouid gether their interior sides are in exact 
parallel at a fixed and nn alterable distance. The 
upper end of the mould is pro^rided with a seat 
for the matrix; the lower end is open for the 
inflow of melted t^^'pe-raetal. Between these ends 
is the hollow to be filled with the melted metal 
that makes the type. Although the mould when 
joined is immovable in the direction that deter- 
mines the body of the type, it has great liberty 
of motion and ease of adjustment in the direction 
that determines the thickness or the width of the 
type. The counterparts, when properly adjusted, 
slide to and fro on broad ai)d solid bearings that 
prevent their getting out of square.^ 

Moidds are now made to be attached to type- 
easting machines, for casting by hand exclusively 
cocatniction ^^^ ^^^ ^eeu doue in any American 
of the typo-cast- f ouudry slnce 1845. At the base of 
inffDiBcMiie ^^g machine is a small furnace, the 
heat of which keeps fluid the metal in the pot 
above- Suspended over this pot is a flat-faced 
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1 The type-moaJd now in uae 
doe^s not niuteriallj differ from 
tbat shown hy Poumier. in bis 
" Manuel Typographique " of 
17&4, or by Moxon in hl-i " Me- 
cfaanick Exercises " of 1683, who 



cIo«B not write of it aa a x«ceint 
invention. Its mom important 
feature*) nre as old aa the InvtD* 
tion of typo^aphy, Moxon's 
monldw vvTif II f irtm ; ttuMse of 
the early founders wt^re of bi«as> 
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Type-uioTiLd without matrix, and with a 
tj'pe of the letter H in the moald. 




One half of the mould. 




The other half of the mould. 
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Operation of Casting Machine 



i^oTilr' ™ 



piston, or plunger. Every revolution of the crank 
gives to this plunger a sudden thrust which in- 
jects through an unseen aperture enough of the 
melted metal to instantly fill the mould and the 
matrix, the matrix heing held in place by a lever. 
As soon as the mould receives the metal it opens 
at au obtuse angle, as a door upon hinges. At 
the same instant the pressure on the lever that 
binds the matrix close to the mould is released, 
and then the matrix springs backward. The type 
is held in the upper half of the mould by a blunt 
pin, and when it raises, by the assistance of a rod 
which is connected with the apron, the stool hits 
the face end at the back and releases the type. 
As soon as the t5^pe is dislodged the mould closes 
automatieaily, and the plunger injects a new sup- 
ply of metal, which is thrown out as before in th 
shape of a type. 

Although types are oast singly they can bel 
made rapidly; the rate of one hundred in a minute 
is not an uncommon production of the 
smaller sizes. The large types, which cool 
slowly, are cast slowly. The degree of heat 
required varies with the size of the body aod the 
hardness of the metal. As a rule the smaller sizes 
are east of harder metal and require greater heat, 

Efforts have frequently been made to cast many 
types at one operation from a multiple mould. 
The most successful effort in this direction was 
made by Henri Didot of Paris, who in 1819 in 



"Types 

Tftpldly 

made 
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Impressions of Cast Type 



vented a " polymatype" mould for casting' a font 
of extremely small type j ^ but this mould, altliough 
occasionally used by his successors for very small 
bodies, has not been adopted by other founders. 

The types thrown out of the mould are for the 
greater part perfect as to face, but unfinished as 
impertoct ^o body, for an unformed strip of metal 
a* thrown called the jet, which coola outside of 
fr«ni moiud ^^^ niould, is attached to the lower end 
of. each type. The bodies of the types have on 
their comers burs,^ or sharp edgea of metal. These 
and other imperfections have to be removed by 
the rubber and dresser, or flnisher.^ The jets are 
broken off, and the burs rubln;d (»ff on a grindstone, 
or dressing raaohine. Types with projections, like 
the f or J, are known as kerned letters, and are 
smoothed on the sides with a file, or by a machine 
in which a rapidly revolving wheel cuts away the 
superfluous metal without touching the projecting 
face. The types are then set up in a long row, and 
firmly fastened, face down, in a grooved channel 



I Bririah Patotit. No. 4S2I5 to 
Louis John Ptrtich&j. Bee the 
" Aijridgement of Speclttcatlono 
rclnttng to pFintinjf," printed 
by ordt«r of the CominlHuion- 
ers of Pllt.entB, Londfju, ISaSf, 
p. 165. 

3 The bur \n productid by a 
slight jtnd unavoidable leakage 
of tnetal at the' anj^lea of the 
mould. If the mould WNfl Mt 
■o tdgbt ifaiit air eould not eaeape 



from the comers, the types cast 
therefrom would be porous with 
air bubbles. Proviflion inii«t be 
made for eatiapQ of air v^hen the 
mould IS suddenly filled wltb a 
Opurt of hot mi'^tal. 

3 lu 1838 and ISCfl two patents 
were granted to Pavid Bnice, 
Jr., forinechaniBins which auto* 
Tnatii^ally broko the Jet and re- 
moTed the bur, Viut they were 
not adopted by tyx>e-loai]derB. 
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■ called the dressing rod, so that a plane, working 
H in carefully adjusted side bearings, can cut away 
~ the irregular fracture made by the broken Jet. This 

operation leaves the types with a shallow groove 
between the feet, which allows each body j}re(i(,i,js. ^^ 
to rest on its feet, thereby securing uni* flniaiJHg 

tfonnity as to height. The dresser then "' *^^^ 
reverses the position of the row, bringing the faces 
upward, and scrapes or files the front and baek of 
u the types, deftly changing them from one rod to 

■ another, so that front and back may be exposed in 
^ succession. This operation ends the smoothing of 

the types ^ their sides having been rubbed before 
they were set in the dreBsing rod. The line or rod 
of types is then critically examined under a mag- 
nifying glass, and every type that shows an im- 
perfection is thrown out and destroyed. This in- 
Ispeetion completes the work. The perfect types 
are then packed in paper convenient for handling. 
This method of making types has been the method 
of all type-founders before the year 1850. Since 
1890 new machines have been invented «riie eaiiiest 
which do some of the work automati- methoii of 
eally. It is mainly in the deptutment i"*"'i'=''«"°ff 
of casting the tj-pe that the greatest improvement 
has been developed. 

All types were formerly cast by hand. The 
caster took in his left hand the mould, which was 
imbedded in wood and shielded to protect him 
fi'om being biuTied with hot metal. Then, taking a 



* 
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Process of Hand-casting 



spoon in Ms right hand, he poured the fluid metal 
into the mouthpiece of the mould.^ At the same 
instant, with a sudden and violent jerk, he threw 
up Ms left hand, to aid the melted metal in mak- 
ing a forcihle splash against the matrix. If the 
mould was not thrown upward quickly, the metal 
would not penetrate the matrix. Hand-easting 
was hard and slow work: Pournier says that 
the production of a French hand-caster was from 
two to three thousand types a day ; Moxon says 
the English caster east four thousand. 

Type-founding in some of its processes is but 
one of the many forms of printing. The counter- 
punch impresses the punch ; the punch impresses 
the matrix j the matrix impresses the fluid metal. 



1- In 1811, Ardiilmld Biutiy of 
Philadelphia deviaed. the flrHt 
improTtitnunt in haDd-caatinfe;. 
Ho attached a spring kver to 
the moiild, giving it u quick 
return moveiuetit, which en- 
abled the type-eaater to double 
the old production. In 1838, 
Williani Johnson of Lon^ Isl- 
and inventc^l a t^e-CASting 
mochinb which teceived the i»(j- 
tive support of Elihu White 
of New YorTt ; but the types 
made by it wore too porous, 
and the mecbnnism, after fair 
trial, wiiB abandoned. About 
IK14, David Bruce, Jr,, of New 
Tork invented a hand forc^ 
pump attachment t{) tho mould, 



for the purpose ot obtaLning a 
more perfeet face to omaraen- 
tAl type than was possible with 
thfl regular mould, 'f kia attach- 
ment was knoiru aa the Hquirt 
machine. Lar^e ornameirtftl 
typ«S owe their popularity to 
this simple contrivaucy. 1^181)3, 
the same founder invented a 
type-ca.'^tin^ machine, which 
was successfully used for many 
j''oar3 in New York, Boston, and 
Fhiladelphia. In 1S43 he added 
other ituprovetncDt* of recog- 
nized value. Most of the type- 
casting machines in Europe and 
America are moiliflcations and 
adaptations of Mr. Brace'* in- 
vention. 
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For more than forty years the Bruce type- cast- 
ing macMne or some modificatioii of it maintained 
its popularity, and furnished nearly all the type 
made during this period. ImprOTements of real 
value were gradually added to it in different found- 
ries, but the changes did. not materially increase 
its prod uctiveness. Yet it has n ever "been regarded 
as a perfect machine. Its great defect is its in- 
ability to make the types perfect. To break the 
jet off, to rub down the feather-edges, and to 
plough out the feet, manual labor has to be em- 
ployed, aa in the days of hand-casting. At differ- 
ent times Johnson & Atkinson of England, Foncher 
Prferes of France, Hepburn of England, and Kiis- 
■ termann of Gerinauy, invented new forms of type- 
^uasting machines that were intended to produce 
^B^tefeet t^TJes, but these machines have not been 
found entii'ely satisfactory by the type-founders of 
the United States. They liave been most efficient 
in making spaces and quadrats. 

The nearest approach to success has been made 
by Henry Barth, who was granted a patent Jau' 
uary 24, 1888, for a complete type- ^^^^^^^^^ 
casting machine. He claims that this macuiieof 
machine produces one half more than ^^^^^ Barth 
the older machines; that it does its work with 
more accuracy, and that it permits the use of a 
harder quality of metal. Its const niction and its 
processes differ radically from those of the Bruce 
machine. One half of the mould and the matrix 
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The Bartli complete type-casting maicMnei. 

are fixed uprigbt and tnade ittimovable ; the other 
half of the mould rapidly slides to and fro on 
broad bearings, releasing the type that has been 
founded and closing again before the hot metal is 
injected for a new type. It breaks off the jet, 
ploughn a groove between the feet, rubs down the 
feather- edges? at the angles, and delivers the types 
on the channel in lines ready for inspection. 
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V if w (u 1 » .u.v iuelined Letter H, from a type Face of the letter 
to show the face. of canotl body. on the body. 



1 coanter. 

3 serif. 

4 »tem,orb<idj-mBTk. 

5 neck, or 'beard. 



I 




6 sbDnlder. 

8 nick. 

9 prroove. 
10 fset 



I t I I 



Spaces of Pica 
I ■ I 



Hair. Five Four Three En Era Two-em Tbrefr-eua 

to to to quad- quad- i^ua-drat. quadrat, 

em. em. em. rat. rat. 



Dimensimis of Bodies 



Non- 
ipu%il. 



Miu- 



Bre- 




LiOng'- 



picB. 



Pie*. 
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Features of a Type 



The face is the letter or character on the upper 
end of the type which receives impression. As 
Pefttures 1*^. most notable feature, the word face is 
of a type also used to distinguish one style of type 
from anotherj as broad*face or bold-face. 

The beard, or neck, is the slope between the outer 
edge of the face and the shoulder. 

The shoulder is the flat top of the small rec- 
tangle at the upper extremity of the body, which 
upholds the neck and face of the type. 

The counter is the depression between the lines 
of the face. When the lines are in high relief, the 
counter is said to be deep j when low, the counter 
is shallow. 

The body-mark, or stem, is the thick line of the 
face which most clearly indicates the character 
and the height of the letter. It is better known 
among printers as the thick-stroke. 

The serif is the short erosa-Hae put as a finish 
at the ends of unconnected lines. Its fomi varies 
with the style of face : in old-style lower-case let- 
ters it is a blunt spur or a stubby triangle ; in the 
French styles it is a weak and delicate hair-line ; in 
modem Scotch-faces it is curved or bracketed on 
the inner side, where it meets the main line. 

The hair-line is the thin line of the face — as is 
shown noticeably in the C, H, and M — that con- 
nects or prolongs body-marks. 

The kern is that part of the face which, on a 
few letters, projects beyond the body. The end^ 
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or beak of the lower-case f and j and many italic 
letters have kerns, and are known as kerned letters. 
Kerns are also made on the descending letters of 
some forms of bastard faces. 

The pin-mark is the small indentation on the 
upper part of the body made by the pin which is 
of service in dislodging the type from the mould. 
The body is that part of the type which is be- 
tween the shoulder and the feet. Early founders 
and printers called it the shank. The word body 
\& also used to define sizes or thicknesses of types, 
rules, leads, or furniture : Pica body means a thick- 
ness of about one-sixth of an inch. The sizes or 
bodies of type are now more accurately defined by 
numerical points. 

The feet of the type are the two slight projec- 
tions upon which the body rests. It is between 
these feet that the jet of the tj^e-caster is made. 

The groove is the hollow left between the feet 
by the planing tool that removes every trace of 
the broken jet. 

The nicks are the shallow grooves across the 
lower part of the body. In American, English, and 
German types the nicks are on the front of the 
body J in French types on the back. Nicks are 
needed as plain guides to the position in which the 
types should be composed, and to prevent the mix- 
ing of different faces of the same body. Roman 
types of the same foundry and of the same body, 
but of different faces, usually have different nicks. 
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Constituents of Type-metal 




A font of type is a complete assortment of all 
the characters that will bo required in the compo- 
sition of au ordi)iary text. 

Sorts is the name giveu to a partial collection of 
oue or more of the characters of a font. It is most 
frequently applied to the types that are deficient 

Tj-pe-metal is an alloy of lead, antimony, and 
tin, and sometimes of copper and of other metals. 
Coustituentfl Every tj'pe-founder has his own for- 
of type-metal mula which he keeps secret. Ordi- 
naiy type-metal consists of one hundred pounds of 
lead, forty pounds of antimony, and twenty poundi 
of tin.i The metal for small type is hai'der thaU' 
that nsed for large type j leads, spaceSj and stereo- 
type plates are always softer ; the backing of el© 
trotype plates is nearly ali lead. Soft metal is 
also used to prevent the breaking of kerned letters. 
Ornamental types, which face or fill the matrioesi 
with difficulty, are also east of a soft metal. 

Lead is always the chief constituent of type- 
metal. Its specific gravity^ is 11.352; it melts at' 
617° Fahrenheit. Its density, ductihty, and low 
fusibility make it easy-working, but types of pu: 
lead are too soft for service. 



I 



1 Fowmier saya his hard trpe- 
metal contained one-flf tli at eiu^- 
mony to four-flftha of lead; his 
soft typL'-niet«l hnd one-eiBhtli 
ol antinwnjr to HeTen-eiiEfhthB 
of lend. He does not noTiie tin. 
"Manuel TTpogxaphique," vol. 
i. p. m. 



In GJermany the formtila 
cheap metal is seventy potmti 
of lead, twenty Height pounds of J 
antimony, anil two pounds of 
tin ; the formnlii for gooArafit 
ix flfty pounds of lead, for 
poundn of aiitimonj', and 
puunda of tlti. 



Additions to Type^^metal 
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Antimony, a brittle and fibrous metal that ean 
be crushed to fine powder, is used to supply the 
hardness. Its specific gravity is 6.715; it melts 
at 806*^ Fahrenheit. Type-founders use the form 
of the naetal known in commerce as the regulus 
of antimony, or standard antimony. 

Tin is a crystalline but malleable metal, which 
has a specific gravity of 7.293, and melts at 442° 
Fahrenheit. It is used to give toughness to type- 
metal. It serves as a solder between metals fus- 
ing at varying temperatures. It oxidizes slowly, 
flEd prevents oxidization in its alloys. 

Copper is used in small quantity to give still 
greater tenacity. Its specific gravity varies from 
8.8 to 6.95 ; its melting point is estimated at 1996° 
Fahrenheit. A very small amount of copper in 
type-metal will give it a yellowish pink tint. 

Moxon says that iron was an ingredient of the 
type-metal made in his time. Although melted 
with lead and antimony, its most efficient service 
was its extraction of the sulphur found in crude 
antimony ; as then melted, it did not in any appre- 
ciable quantity miT with the other metals.^ 



I The Mettal FomidEFs make 
Printing Letters of, is Lead 
hudBud with Iron : Thug they 
ehiiHf atiib-Nalls for the best 
Iwii to M«lt, OS well l»ecRUS0 
iliey Rre nsfiured atub-NaOs are 
*«de of good soft Riid tough 
ttaik, u beeansQ (tliey lieuig in 
imall pieces of Ipob) will Molt 



the sooner. To m&ke the Iron 
Run, they mingle an equal 
weight ©t Antimonr beatea in 
a,u IroB-Mort^r into siOial] pieces 
and stub-Nails together . . , 
. . . they put for every three 
Pound of Iron about fift* and 
twenty pounds of Lead, " Me- 
cbaniek EaEenuea," pp. 164, 167. 
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Peculiarities of Type-metal 



2iiie and some of the newly discovered metals 
have been tried as ingredients of type-metal, but 
Etnc rannot ^ ^^ ^^^^ wi\h succcss. Zinc is espee- 
be added to lally objectionable to type-founders. It 
the uUoy j^^g been found that an addition of one 
per cent. wUl make the alloy so refi-actory and bo 
stringy that the metal cannot be founded.'- 

The most remarkable peculiarity of type-metal 
is that it shrinks so little after being cast, a prop- 
Tvpe-metfti ^^y ^^^ found to SO great a degree in 
aiiriiiits very any other useful alloy. Harder metals, 

^ ^^ which must be melted at more intense 
heat, must necessarily shrink in a corresponding 
ratio, and this shrinking is injurious to accuracy, 
Nor do the harder metals so truly fill the mould, 
or make perfect casts. 

The denaity of type-metal is a real advantage. 
Although nlelted at a comparatively low heat, it 
fills the mould and raatris with remarkable solid- 
ity, and reproduces the finer lines of the matrix 
with great exactness. 

Another great merit in type-metal is its ability 
to resist oxidization. It takes much usage to dim 
its brightness ; it does not rust like iron or steel, 
nor show corrosion like copper and brass. Types 
are necessarily exposed to the action of air, water, 
heat, lye, oils, inks, and alkaline solutions, but 
none of these agents works any serious injury. 



I 



'A European type-f oander ad- 
vertises that he tpil] not only 
refuse types firouKbt to him as 



old metal that (contain any od- 
muitiirfi &{ ainc. hut will proee- 
cute the seller for damBRea. 



Durability of Types 
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Dlffloultlea 
lireTentIng 
the use of 
bard type» 



These useful properties are gained only at the 
expense of durability. The hardest types soon 
wear out. When morning newspapers TyikMiaek 
of large circulation were printed direct diirabiiitr 
from the type, it was otten found neees&ary to 
renew the fonts after a few mouths of service. To 
jobbing type the damage by wear is even greater ; 
the beauty of script and hair-line types is some- 
times destroyed by one month of service. 

Ever sinee types were invented, founders have 
studied to make them harder and more durable. 
Great improvement has been effected, 
hut a point seems to have been reached 
heyond which additional hardness is 
no longer an advantage. Every good 
founder could make his type harder, but only at 
vastly increased expense. A harder alloy would 
require greater heat to melt it; the metals used 
would be more expensive; the moulds and raa- 
ehines would wear out rapidly f the speed would 
Iw slower J and the tj'pe not so accurate.* 

1 French type-ioetai as tueuIq pei]«trat« the platBS of lead 
*t the beginning of this c«iitury 
bad 3(1 kUogmiminfJS of lead And 
B kilu^iamine« of regulus ot 
atttiinoiiy. 

?in&in-Didc»t experimeD tally 
sud^ iifle (it 9 mixture for 
st^DMJtypiitg parpoaes of 30 
kflAgjammefl of coppei*. 30 Idlo- 
fTsmmes of tui. and 50 kilo- 
SmnmeB of regiilua of nnti- 
WWy. Types made from this 
miitiire were hard etiongh to 




wbicb were tliea made to serve 
for the sttreofypcj nioulda. For 
prill t.iiig-tjrpeB this mixture was 
materially ''modified." 

Ill 1&40, M. Col3i>n of Paria 
added iron and tin as in^fre- 
dients of type-met*L ("Lim- 
priint;rie. et«. Rapport du 
XVTie jury." by M. AnjljroJse 
Piriuin-OidotpParis.lSM.) None 
ni these mixturas is now In use 
in Ftatice or elsewliere. 



The Wear of Types 

The durability of types is materially aflfeeted 
lay size aud cut of face. With kind usage a foot 
of pica may receive a million impres- 
dependa sions before it will be condemned ) with, 
on tJie 6iM tiie same treatment a font of pearl may 
be worn out with less than a hundred 
thousand impressions. Yet the pearl is always of 
a harder metal. The difference in durability is 
caused by the flLfiferenee in face. In the size of 
pica, the counters are broad and deep ; the hair- 
line and body-mark will wear down and flatten 
out to a great degree before the face will show 
muddiness or illegibility: in the smaller size of 
pearl, the couut-ers are neeeesai'ily shallow j the 
hair-lines and body-marks are thinner and closer 
together. It requires more impression to print 
the pearl properly ; this impression, meeting with 
less resistance, soon wears down the thinner lines. , 

Tiie amount of wear that types may receive can- 
not be stated in figures. One printer will con- 
Thawew sider them worn out when another wiEJ 
ortypcft think them capable of further service. 
Brevier and minion have sometimes received two 
millions of readable impressions upon newspaper 
work, but tlio thick press-work from types worn 
by more than one million of impressions would i 
be accepted only by a newspaper publisher. Many 
book publishers would reject small types that hadi 
received but three hundred thousand impressions. 
For the finest letter-press work, the limit would be 
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put 'very low. Typography with characters en- 
tirely faultless can be had only fi^m new type. 
For type-fonn tier's specimens and for sumptuous 
iKwks new tj-pes are always provided. They are 
never reset, but are condemned to the inelting- 
kettle after their first use. 

The repeated handling of types is as injurioiis 
as the impression of the machine. One million of 
acceptable impressions may be obtained R^jpeatM 
from small ti.'pes skOfully made-ready if luiDdiiiui; 
these impressions are taken from one ''^"'^"™ 
form ; but if the types are repeatedly distributed 
and reset for many different forms they will not 
furnish one-fifth of that number. The wear of 
types in the composing-room is much greater 
tban is commonly supposed. They are bruised 
ftnd battered in distribution and in composition, 
in making-up, and especially by planing-down 
aod cori'ection. The moulding process of stereo- 
tj*ping is remarkably injurious. Proving with a 
linish, or moulding by the papier-maeh^ method, 
is more destructive, in most cases, than any kind 
of printing machine. Nor caii a more destructive 
agent be found than the stiff scrubbing-brnsh 
which is used, often by unskilful hands, to clean 
the forms from ink after they have left the press. 
Cvlinder presses iind tyyje-Yevolving machines 
have been adjudged as very injurious to types. The 
noticeable wear of types on the.se presses is due 
Blare to the omission of making-ready — which 
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Vauses of Wear 



in the ease of a mortiing newspaper is unavoid- 
able — than to any inherent defect in the machine. 
Wear caused Cylindrical pressure need not, yet with 
by neglect in careless hands it often does, grind off 
preMwork gerif and hair-line much quicker than 
pressure of platens. But types well worn can he 
used under oylinders longer than under platens. 
Letters that have been rounded on the edges to 
such an extent that vertical pressure cannot give 
a readable impression are made fairly legible when 
they are printed on a rotary or a type-revolving 
Bapid wear machine. This wear ou types is often 
avoidahie avoidable. A careful c-ompositor and 
a skOful pressman can make types (io twice the 
service they give under the hands of careless work- 
men. The modern style of making-ready, which 
dispenses with the thick woolen blankets that 
scrape and grind off the edges of the types, is of 
as great advantage to them as it is to the appear- 1 
ance of the printed work. On fine work a press- 
man is now required to make, by overlays and, 
underlays, the types practically parallel with the 
impression siirface, so that the printed sheet shall 
show on the back only faint niarks of impression, , 
Yet careful making-ready is but a feeble safeguard 
if paper has not been well selected and prepared. 
Rough -faced hand-made linen papers, half -beaten 
straw or wood papers, and all papers that are laid, 
uncalendered, or of rough or ribbed surface, are, 
when printed dry, especially destructive to types.) 
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The durability of types is also affected by their 
oncleanliness and the want of care they may re- 
ceive. If they are not thoroughly i,„rai,mty 
cleansed immediately aiter taking promoted Dy 
proof or on leaving press, if dust and "^"^^^ss 
paper fibers are allowed to settle in the counters 
and harden with the drying ink, and if the sedi- 
ment of the lye and turpentine used for cleansing 
is allowed to collect — a thickj tenacious deposit 
will soon be formed which cannot be removed 
without nearly destroying the type. The count- 
ers of a font of type so neglectfully treated will 
soon become filled up, and this may happen be- 
fore the stems or the serifs have been appreciably 
thickened by the impression of the press. 

The art of stereotyping is used as much to save 
needless wear of types as to save the expense of 
repeated composition. It adds nothing to the du- 
tability of the types, but it withdraws them from 
use, and furnishes a cheaper and more etereotj-piDg 
serviceable substitute. A mould in e»i'eBwear 
plaster or prepared paper is taken from a page of 
composed type, and this mould, when dry aud hard, 
serves as the matrix for making the stereotype. 
The mould is then filled with melted type-metal, 
which, when hard, is a proper duplicate of the face 
of the composed tj'pe. The plate is thinner than 
the types, and costs much less, both for metal 
and for labor. It answers every purpose as well, 
sad thus saves the types from needless wear* 
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A large octavo page of long-primer tj^ie weighs 
about ten pounds and its types are worth about 
three dollars. The stereotjT)*) or electrotype plate 
taken from it weighs about twenty ounces, and 
costs about forty cents, but the metal therein has 
some peiTuanent value. As stereotyping not only 
saves the tj-pe from needless weaa", but also saves 
the expense of reeompoaitiou, it is freely made 
use of by all publishers in America. Its advan- 
tages are not confined to book printers j it is of 
decided economy in the printing of morning news- 
papers, when dupHcated forms have to be put on 
two or more presses. Large editions of those pub- 
lications! could not be printed at all without the 
aid of stereotj-ping. Electrotypiiig, another pro- 
cess for securing the same result, has practically 
supplanted the stereotyping of book work. 

If the type used in printing a book is distrib- 
uted before stereotyping, of course the eomposi- 
Benefits of tion is Dot available for even one more 
atereotyping edition; but if the forms have been 
stereotyped, the labor of composition is saved for 
any number of editions, because the plates used on 
the first edition may be used on twenty successive 
editions without repeatiog the expense of the orig- 
inal composition. After stereo tj'ping, the types 
may be distributed and rearranged in many other ^ 
combinations. The plates are unalterable. The ' 
advantages of stereotyping or electrotyping are 
equally beneficial to both printer and publisher, 
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saving the type of one and lessening the expenses 
of the other. In the United States all books that 
may be reprinted are eleetrotyped. 

The process invented in 1851 by Dr. Newton 
of New Torkj which is known as copper-faeing, 
is of Talne in making types more pwcom of 
durable. The faces of tlie types to coppcr-fncing 
be treated are immersed in a solution of copper* 
Under the influence of a galvanic current atoms 
of copper are deposited on them, covering every 
part with a thin Him. This deposition continues 
from three to twelve hou^, according to the 
strength of the battery and the nature of the 
work. When taken from the bath the types so 
exposed are ready for nse. Types that have been 
eopper-faced are made more durable, not by the 
superior hardness of the copper, for the coating 
is too thio to offer any great resistance to im- 
pression, but by its superior tenacity. The stems 
and delicate serifs may be flattened under pres- 
Bure almost as readily as before the operation of 
oopper-facing, but they cannot be broken or 
gapped as easily. 

The process of copper-faeing differs from that 
of electrotyping in a very important point. In 
Ihe electrotype, the atoms of copper Cttppor-fadng 
uttaeh thoraselves to, and duplicate, differs from 
the smooth face of the mould, and this «'i'''=t«'t>'pi'>s 
«mooth-faeed duplicate becomes the printing sur- 
ftu». Bat in copper-facing these atoms attach 
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themselves to the smooth surface of the types, 
and. adhere to it, leaving the rough, crystallized I 
upper side of the deposit as the printing surface. 
This rough sui-faoe is often ubjeutionable. Thej 
earliest impressions from copper-faced type are 
never as perfect as those from the uneoppeved , 
type. There is always more or less thickness and ■ 
unevenuess of face, "which can be removed only ■ 
by contiuued use. For newspapers copper-facing 
is of great value ; for the finest work it is not to | 
be so highly commended. The expense of copper- 
facing a font of roman types is about one-sixth | 
of the type-founder's charge for the type. 

Hardness of metal is usually considered as oi\ 
great importance in types. The quality of the 
The teflt of loetal is roughlVj but not always accu- 
iiardnass to rately , tested by breaking a ty^e. If this 
typfHiietaJ ijgnds Very much before breaking, show- 
ing a ragged fracture, or if it, when whittled, curls'] 
up in unbroken rings, the metal is soft. If it breaks I 
off short, after much resistance, showing a close, j 
orystalline fracture, the metal is hard ; but if it, j 
when whittled, crumbles at a slight touch the raetall 
may be hard but is deficient in tenacity. Greatj 
hardness, without tenacity, is as serious a fault] 
as too much softness. Types that easily break 
when dropped upon the floor, or that have their 
serifs and hair-lines gapped by planing-down or 
by rubbing with a bnish, betray an excess of j 
antimony and a deficiency of tin or copper. 



Even Lining of Types 
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Solidity is equally iTOportant. It is a material 
faalt if the broken tj'pes reveal miuute babbles 
or porousness, either in the face or the eoucuty 
body. This defect was common to all types ^^ ^^^^ 
made by the early easting maehines which were 
unpei't'ect, but it is now exceptional. 

As all the charaeters of a font of type are usually 
cast in but one mould, which is tested daily and 
oftener, there is not much liability to inaccuracy 
iQ the body of a font so cast.^ But when a large 
font of types is east in haste from two or more 
matched moulds there is an increased liability to 
error. Sorts, or addititms to a font, made at any 
time aftei' the first casting, may be slightly inac- 
curate. Types may be east thinner at the foot 
than at the shoulder, and this fault may be in- 
creased in rubbing down, or finishing; but bottled 
types, as these are called, are now unuauaL 

Every letter in a font should present the appear- 
sQce of standing even in line with all its fellows. 
The maintaining of this evenness of Even uning of 
Hue, apparently so simple, is one of importance 
Ihe nice parts of a type-founder's work. One rea- 
son, but not the only one, why the Latin text, 
(^tiOHsqufi tandem nhukre, CafiUnft, was used so 



' At the Int-enmtional Exhi- 
bition of IS.'il, A prominent tjrpp- 
fininder of London exhibite-d b 
firm of pearl types contaLninp 
22U,000 cbanuterB. For tweniy- 
one we«k!i this form wab. kept 




in a ch&aei in lititizontal position, 
upheld by Hupparts oue at each 
coraer of the chD.se, so that each 
type WM exposed to tha air on 
both (ftce and feet. The naflting- 
w&s so true that no type fell out. 
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frequently by type-founders in their specimens, 
was that Latin, as compared with English, had 
an excess of small and a deficiency of ascending 
and descending letters. Tj^es composed in Latin 
had a more symmetrical look and an evener line 
than could be produced from an English text. 
Modern founders, confident of their superior abil- 
ity, do not hesitate to show their types in English. 

These types show an uneven 
lining in the letters n and e; 
the n too high, the e too low. 

The deviation in lining here shown is enough to 
destroy the appearance of the font. 

Uneven lining will be most frequently noticed 
in sorts, or the new letters that are cast to supple- 
ment a deficient old font. The new letters may 
be made out of line by the founders, but 
this rarely happens when lining letters are ^AA 
sent. The uneven line is more frequently "TTT" 
caused by accretions to the body of the old a AA 
type, which have been made through want AAA 
of cleansing from dust and ink. Before AAA 
new types are mixed with old, they should ^.Aa 
be tested by setting them in vertical liuesj 4^T"t"1 
between rows of old type, as shown in this T^AA 
illustration. 



Bad Fitting of Matrices 

Til 6 fitting-up of type, wkicli is the founder's 
term for adjusting the face upon the body, is of 
highest importance. The set of the mould is al- 
tered with almost every change of the matrix, and 

In these lines the e has too 
much space at the left, the 
a too much at the right; the 
t is too close at the right, 
the h too close at the left. 

if this alteration is not intelligently douej some 
types will he too wide^ and others too narrow. A 
font of type so fitted-up will exhibit ungainly gaps 
lietweea some letters, and a tionfnsing proximity 
between others, as is shown in illustration above. 
Bad fitting is sometimes shown in letters the 
stems or thick' strokes of which lean slightly from 
'I vertical line, either to the right or to the left. 

In these lines the letter t 
leans to the right, and the 
letter e leans to the left. 

This fault is exceptional in roraan, but is not at all 
infrequent in some of the older fonts of italic. 



46 Unequal Height of Types 

A bad fltting-up of matrices to the mould is 
oeeasionally shown in the unequal heights in line 
f)f the diiferent characters of the same font. This 
iri'egularity is seldom noticeable in the types of an 
entirely new font, but it may and often does occur 
in the sorts or additions cast subsequently. 

In these lines the letter o is 
too high ; the letter t is too 
low; the letter h is tilted out 
of perpendicular on one side. 

Unequal height is a more frequent fault since a , 
recent change in the height to paper of type-bodies 
DifferenMB fi'^^^n .9166 to .918 inch. The difference 
In boight of but one flve-hundredth of an inch may , 
of tyfiee -j^g almost imperceptible when t5T>es of 
these heights are printed together on damp paper 
again.st an elastic impression surface, but it is a] 
fatal fault when these types are printed on dry] 
paper against a hard surface. To bring up the low 
types the over-high types will be crushed. A new 
font which contains character of unequal heights 
to paper will show from the begin ning many of 
tlie blemishes of a worn-ont font. Unequal heights 
to paper should be watched for in all tj'pes east^ 
from old electrotyped matrices that have been un- 
equaily worn. The process of eopper-facing tends ' 



Good Mechanical Fimsh 
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to make types of unequal heights by an occa- 
—^sional uneven deposit of copper. 
B An improper fitting of the face on the body is a 
Htt^ serious fault. For its legibility each character 
pHeHs a fait* relief of wliite space outside its stems. 
The distance between the stems of all the types in 
a word should be reasonably uniform. As a rule 
this distance is most satisfactory when the space 
between the stems of meeting letters is about the 
same as that between the stems of the letter m, 
Tliia is not always practicable, for letters are irregu- 
lar as to shape, and a nice discretion must be ex- 
treised by the fltter-up, who has to consider the 
(jombinationa of these irregular shapes. As a rule 
ijoiidensed type and small type need close fitting | 
(at and expanded type a wider flttiug. 



Tkfi types of this column are 
Bk»e-fltt)Bd, but they are as read- 
iblfl in Bolid AS in lE?adf>d com- 
P(Kdti<m. Norls tbe appearftijci? 
ot ihe Mm|wMtioii damaged h y 
ciosB «rF thin spscing. Each let- 
^itdlatLnct, altliouf^hflonieiet^ 
•en nearly twuct tliek fellows nt 
ntrttbe pointti. 



The typea of tbia column 
are wide-fltted. Each letter 
is sojjftTated from it« fellowH, 
hat the composition has aa 
oninvitinK appearance. It m 
not easier t« read. It cannot 
be thin spaced nor set solid to 
mlTsntagei, nor is it improved 
in any way by wide lending. 



The mechanical finish should be of the highest 

order. Good types should be so carefully rubbed 

and dressed that there will be no burs oood flniah 1b 

or roughness on the edges to cut the important 

[fingers of the compositor. The shoulders should 

|l>e low enotigh on the body to prevent their being 

ftfkckened by the iuking roller, and to allow the 
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Choice of Face 



kerned lettera to lap over without interference. 
The kerns should be well supported so that they 
will not break under proper treatment. The nicks 
sLonld be clearly defluedj and different either in 
number or in position from those of other faces or 
styles of the same body. The hair-lines and seiifs 
should have a sloping base, to give them a proper 
support- The counters should be deep enough to 
prevent their quick fiUing-np with ink and paper 
dust. 

Italic type needs special examination : blemishes 
in fitting-up are more frequent in italic than in 
itaiiGmust the roman of which it is the mate. A 
nmte with font of italic should not only be in line 
the romaji ^^^ jj^g roman, but should show all its 
features as far as the change of face will i)ermit. 
In the early practice of type-making, one face of 
italic was often made to serve for two or more 
faces of roman. This practice has not been en- 
tirely discontinued. A light- faced italic is some- 
times mated with a heavy-faced roman, a condensed 
italic with a round-faced roman, making a plain 
change of shade or of shape on the printed page 
where they ore used together. 

The choice of the face is usually decided by its 
appearance on the specimen sheet, but some re- 
T!)e choice gard should be paid to its inechanical 
or th« fata adaptation to the work for which it is 
deaigued. The appearance of a face will vary 
with methods of presswork. That which is just 



Types thai Withstand Wear 
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bold enough in the carefully printed specimen of 
the type-fouudtsr will be too bold in the news- 
|)aper when printed with soft ink and upon coarse 
ttad moist papery and one that seems light enough 
on damp paper is altogether ttm Hght and weak 
when printed on dry paper. 

Whatever face may be selected, it should be 
mechanically well enfc : the angles should be trne ; 
the serifs of uniform length ; the body- Typee must 
marks of uniform width ; and a visible b« iiieiieiug 
harmony should pervade the font. A *nn"afls 
perfect font of types should produce a pleasing 
general effect in any combination of characters. 

This face wears 
This endures 

It is not enough that each character seems pleas- 
ing when examined apart from its mates ; it must 
&ls© be pleasing in composition. This cannot be 
if all the dLflSeulties of combination and fitting 
have not been foreseen and provided for. Kudely 
ent or badly fitted type will mar the effect of the 
he*t composition and press work. 

The durability of type is affected by the press 
on which it is printed. Types with long ascenders 



50 Bold-faced and Light-faced Types 

and descenders, and with, vety long and sharp 
liair-Iines and serif Sj are not well suited for cylin- 
ders or for type-revolving maeliines, because all tlie 
force of the impression is at- regular intervals spent 

A face witli long 
and feeble serifs 

on the serifs and edges of these projecting letters. 
To secure the highest diirability on cylinder ma- 
chines, types with short ascenders and descenders, 
broad faces, and stubby serifs should be selected. 
Bold, black-faced types are not, for general use, 
as durable or even as readable as those that have 

A bold-face with 
hair-lines and 
serifs too weak 

lighter steins, firmer serifs, and a more open ap- 
pearance. The common opinion that all light-faced , 
types are necessarily fragile is derived from an 
experience obtained when letter-cutting was not asj 



Why Light-faces wear Well 
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skilfully done as it is now. The Mglit-faeed tjrpes 
of Ihirtv years ago were made witli hair-Iiues and 
set-ifs that were long, sharp, and feebly Bow-faced 
supported, that gapped with slight abra- »nd ii^ht- 
aioB, and that broke oflf altogether under ^^ ^'^ 
an uneven impression. Approved modern light- 
faced types are radically different : the hair-lines 
are supported by broad bases, and the serifs are 
strengthened with bracket-like curves where they 
join the stems or body-marks. These hair-lines 
vnll thicken very little with continual wear, and 
are not liable to gap or to break down. 



A light-face that has 
both firm hair-lines 
and bracketed serifs 



In deciding upon the comparative durability of 
« hght-faeed and a heavj'-faced type, two points 
mast be considered : the force neees- Ltgbt-raoRd 
Bwy to secure a perfect Impression, and types may 
the resistance opposed by the type to ^^ ^""^^^^ 
tiiat force. They necessarily increase and decrease 
m inverse ratio. A solid tint-block presents a 
greater resistance and requires more impression 
tlian the same surface of type ; a page of antique 
tjpe cannot be faced with the same impression 
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that will fairly print a page of script. The denser] 
or broader the face, the greater is the resistauce, 
and the stronger must be the impression. Upon, 
a page of bold roman type this impression must | 
be felt equally on the hair-lines and body-marks. 
When an elastic blanket is forced by impression , 
into the counters and around the edges of each 
face, the hair-lines will be gapped, the serifs wiU 
be gradually broken down, and the surface of the 
body-marks will be rounded off. The resistance of 
light-faced type is less ; so less force is required in j 

A bold-face with 
short serifs that 
soon show wear 

impression, and it is more equally divided between] 
hair-lines and body-marks. AUghfc-faced type prop-l 
erly cut will lose its sharpness sooner, but it wiuj 
wear down with more evenness, and will presentj 
a clear outline when the hair-line of a bold-facet 
letter has been worn out, and the character can 
identified only by its stem or body-mark. 
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The Names of the Leading Sizes of Types 

[HEN the faces of text- types were 
limited to roman, italic, and black- 
letter, one or two words described 
tlie size, or body, and another word 
defined the face. The multiplica- 
tion of faces now compels founders to make names 
longer and more descriptive. The features are 
nsnally given in this order: (1) The body or size 
of the type, as " Pica." (2) The style or face of 
the type, as "Pica gothic." (3) The ornament or 
fashion of the type, as " Pica gothic ornamented." i 
(4) The shape of the type, as " Pica gothic orna- 
mented condensed." 

The names of the more important bodies or 
Mzes of types are given in the following tables: 



I See a following chapter for remarks on different styles. 
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^ 54 American, and English Names ^H 


^^^^^^^H 


dmeriean ^ 


EnffUah ^H 


^^^^^H Ifew Name 


Old Ksbvao 


^ 


^^^^^1 60-poiiit 


. Five-line pica 


Five-line pica Ij 


^^^^H 4g^p{]mt . . , 


. Canon, or four-line . 


Canon, or four-line 


^^^^V 44-pomt . ■ . 


. Meridian 


Two-line double pica 


^^^P 40'poiiit . . . 


. Double paragon 




^^H 36-poiiit . . 


, Double great-primet 


Two-line great-primat 


^^B 32-poiiLt . 


. Four-line brevier 




^^V 30-point . . . 


. rive -line nonpareil 




^H 23-paiiit . . , 


, Double english . . , 


Two-line english 


^^H 24-pQiat . . . 


. Double pica 


Two-line pica ^ 


^H 22-poiat . . . 


. Double small-pica . 


Double pica ^H 


^^H 20-paiiit . . 


. Paragon ........... 


Paragon 1 


^^M 18-pomt ... 


. Great-primer 


Great-primer ^J 


^^B 16-point ... 


. Columbian 


Two-line brevier ^H 


^^M 14:-pOmt . . . 


. English ......... . 


Englisk ^M 


^H 12-poiiLt ... 


. Pica 


Pica ^B 


^^^ ll-point . , . 


. Sui»U-picft 


SmaU-pica ^^| 


^^H IQ-point . . . 


- Long-primer 


Loug-primer ^^H 


^^m 9-poiiit . . . 


. Bourgeois 


Bonrgeoia ^^M 


^^H 8-point . . . 


. Breivier 


Brevier ^^M 


^^M T-point . . . 


. Million 


MiuioD ^J 


^^H 6|^-point . . . 


. Minionette 


Emerald 1 


^^B 6'poiiit . . . 


. Nonpareil 


Nonpareil 


^^H S^-poiut . . . 


. Agate 


Enby 


^^H 5-pomt . . 


. Pearl 


Pearl 


^^M 4i-point . . . 


. Diamond 


Diamond 


^^M 4-poiat ... 


. Brilliant ,........,, 


Brilliant 


^^1 Sf-point . . . 


. 




^^H 3-pomt . . . 


. Excelaiar.... 


. Minikin 

1 



French, and German Names 55 

^ —French . German 

New ^ame Old Name Old Kame 

Corps 72 Triple-canon Kleine Sabon 

Corps 60 Grobe Missal 

Corps 56 Double-oanon 

Corps 52 Missal 

Corps 48 Kleine Missal 

Corps 44 .... Groa-canon 

Corps 42 Grobe Canon 

Corps 36 ... Trismfigiste Canon 

Corps 32 Kleine Canon 

Corps 28 Petit-canon Doppel Mittel 

Corps 24 Palestine Doppel-Cicero 

Corps 22 Gros-parangon 

Corps 20 Petit-parangon . . . Text 

Corps 18 Gros-romain 

Corps 16 Gros-texte Tertia 

Corps 14 Saint augustin . . . Mittel 

Corps 12 Cicero . Cicero 

Corps 11 Philosophie Brevier 

Corps 10 Petit-romain Corpus, or Garmond 

Corps 9 Gaillarde Borgis, or Bourgeois 

Corps 8 Petit-texte Petit 

Corps 7 Mignone Colonel 

Corps 6i 

Corps 6 .... Nompareille Nonpareille, or Nonpareil 

Corps 5i 

Corps 5 .... Parisienne Perl 

Corps 4i Diamant 

Corps 4 Diamant 

Corps 3 .... Semi-nompareUle 

In France the old names have typography, and even in some 

been out of use for many years, comparatively modern specimen 

bat it seems necessary to repeat books of French type-founders, 

them here, for they are to be In Germany the use of uumeri- 

found in all the early books of cal names is limited. 



56 Italian^ Spanish^ and Dutch Names 



Italian 
Imperiale 

Reale .,,... 

Daoale 

Corale 

Gaootxe. — 

Canoncino 

Palegtina 

Ascendoniea 

Parangone 

TcBto 

Soprasilvio 

Silvio . - . 

Lettura 

Filoaofia 

Qaramone 

GaFamoncino .... 
Testino ..»,,-., 
Mignone .....,,. 

Nompariglia 

Parmigianina . . . 

Diamante 

Oochio di [Qoaea . 



Spanish 

daco Leotorn 
Coatro Lectaia 
Cinon ........... 

Doble Farangona . 

Doble Texto 

Doblo Atanaala . . 
Doble Lectara . . . 
Doble Lecturita . . 

Paraiigotia 

Texto 

Ban Agustin 

Atanaeia 

Leotura .......... 

Lecturita 

Elutr^dos 

Medio Texto ..... 

Breviario 

Minonar or Glosilla 

Nomparell 

Peria 

Diamante 

BriUante 



Dutch 



Parys Kanoa 

Groote Kanon 

Kanon 

Dubbelde Augustijn 

Dubbelde Mediaan 

AssendoQica 

Paragon 

Tekat 

Augustija 

Mediaan 

Dessendiaaii 

Garmond 

Burgeois, or GaJjar 

Brevier 

Gollonel 

Nonpareil 

Parel, or Joly 

Diamant, or Bobijn 



In Italy. Spain, and Holland 
the numericid. namea of types on 
the point System h&ve been par- 
tially B4opte<l, but they aro not 
yet so fully eatabliBbed as to 
put all old n&nies out of UBe. 
Tbe»« Italian namea haTe been 



collected from the '^Mannahl 
Tipograflco " of Bodoni tParmii, 
181B) ; the Spanish and Diitck 
nnraes hove been gathered from' 
speeime'n hooltSj and from in- 
fommtion givt-n tn the author; 
by Spsniftb compositors. 




Bastard Types 

In the preceding tables an attempt has been 
made to arrange the names given to types by each 
Bation in line with those given to similar vatmtiouB 
sizes by other nationB; hut a similarity of '^ bodieti 
name, or position on the aarae line, does not mean 
that types so named or placed ai'e of exactly the 
Bune body. Large allowances must be made for 
variatioDB. In making a comparison of types or 
sizes from various countries, the differeacein bodies 
below pica is too slight to be noticed hj an in- 
expert, but in those larger than pica the differ- 
ence may be marked, and the similarity of names 
may be seriously misleading. 

Types have been made and named everywhere 
without system. The exceptions are few. Paragon 
and nonpareil have virtually the same name in 
the foundries of all nations cited; canon, pearl, 
and tUamond are almost as widely known. 

The list given comprises all the bodies known by 
simple names. All sizes above canon are called by 
Heir multiples of pica, as flve-Mne, nine-line, etc., 
names which indicate that the bodies so defined 
are five or nine times the height of a pica body. 

Bastard types are those with faces too large or 
too small for the body : a minion face upon a non- 
pireil body, or a brevier face upon a hour- Bastam 
geois body, is a bastard size, A small face *ype" 
ia sometimes east on a large body to give the open 
appearance of leaded type, and a large face is some- 
tiflies cast on a smaU body to make the print more 
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compact. The bastard types are not higMy es-J 
teemedj and are now made only to order. The 



Nonpareil on Agate. 

The tjT)efl ol this parasfrapli are 
niKiu asulf \nnly, Imt tht* taut' in a 
Ti'.ry lar^i^ injiipiirttil, TlietuilflOf 
tlie fli'tieiMKliiifl' lettrrB, K. J. p, (1> Y. 
liav(s bi-f'ii ulifirtfliie-ii, Nuiiiwtti* 
rintT!>WTic>.-4« itf l.liu K'liltti «j)ii(.>u btf- 
[¥i-tif>ti till the hlieN. 'I'IiIm tJ-])F' Was 
THJiilc for fi ilirfftoiy wUti piii liiront 
t* get tlM* larRtwt ]>oeislli1c fate of 
trP>} withlu till) stuBlleat. upacti. 



Agate on Nonpareil. 

The typSB of this paragrniili »re of 
tlieni'(lintir3rit|^r« bIk«, but the spuie 
bctH)'t)i!l] the lineni is li^as tbaQ (lie 
tbickuesB of aoy pnwtltabli- luud, 
Biirl»1io'VF4tbt!lxidj'DfDou^reil. The 
object soBiiTlt 111 t^Uttillft M^teupoa 
iioiipHmil te to rjvv It the effect «f 
leveled tjpe without the uao oflodidlf 
DLuil to Diaki) the print more readatile. 



methods of putting a large face on a small body, i 
or a stQaU face on a iBjTge body, make it difficult j 
even for an expert to identify the body of anyJ 
type so treated. There ia no accepted standard of 
height for the short or round letters of any face, 
but it may be assumed, as a general rule, that long 
ascenders and descenders belong to a face whicli is 
email for the body, and that short ascenders and 
dcBcenders belong to a face which is large for the 
body. 

A distinction is made by type-founders between, 
regular and irregular bodies. The regular bodies 
Eeffirtarand ^^ P^^^^t nonpareil, brevier, long? 
irregiUarbod- primer, pica, great-primer, and all 
lea of type multiples of pica. They are called 
regular because they are the bodies that have been 
preferred and have been most in use. The irregu- 
lar bodies are diamond, agate, rainion, bourgeois, 
smaU-pica, english, and all their multiples- 
are called irregular because most of them we 
unknown to Moxon and the early English printe: 




Two-line Types and Double Types 59 

The distinction is more fanciful thau real ; in some 
printing offices the irregular siaes are in greater 
use. Display and ornamental types are usually 
cast only on the regular bodies, and for this rea- 
son it is of advantage to give them a preference. 
Ajnerican type-founders give separate names to 
two-line types and double-ljodied types. A two- 
hue pica and a double pica have the Two-itne 
B&Eae body. The face of the two-line types and 
type occupies nearly the whole of the double tyi^s 
body ; the capital of a double-bodied type is much 
Bhorter, and terminates on a broad shoulder. The 



ar 



dy H 



ERE is a 

Two-line 



t great-primer Two-line great-primer capital 

lower-caee. with two lineR of great-prinier. 

double-bodied letter is usually accompanied with 
lower-case, for the descending letters of which 
tiia broad shoulder is provided. The two-line 
letter is usually of capitals only, and is or should 
1» 80 put on its body that as an initial letter it 
will line with the second line of the small text- 
type of wliich it is the duplicate. In England 
this distinction is not so well observed. The 
doable pica of English type-founders appears to 
be the equivalent of our double smaU-pica; and 
what they call two-line pica is our double english. 
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The Practice of Typography, 



firilKiwt. 

Dtamond, 

PMit. 

Nonpafeil. 

MiniDiL 

Brevier. 

BourgeoLi, 

Losg-primcT. 

Soaltiiiia. 



EagUsli, 
Gf^tt-prifDCTH 

llfltibte, 
•mill'picai. 

Double 
pica. 



Double 
englisb- 



DfMibk 



Double 
pusgoD. 



CSOOA. 



ABCDEFG HIJ K i,U >' OP<J RST VWXYZ 

ABCDEFGlIUItIiHHOJ*QEaTUVtVTnrZ 

ABCD EFGK I J KL M NO PQ H ST U V W XVZ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXVZ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU\| 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPOR5| 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPI 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNCj 

ABCDEFGHIJKL| 

ABCDEFGHIJt 
ABCDEFGH 

ABCDEFC 

ABCDEI 
ABCE 



, Of t^iiare of IIie hodfe 



The Practice of Typography. 
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fchrf«fciilj^mi m|m e j tnTp > y i 



jkhi'ide f^h ijkl niili>p{|rBtii'V"n'xy k 
abcdefghij kimn opqrttu wxyi 
abcdefghij klmnopqrst u vwxyz 
abcdefghij klm nopqrs tu vwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
imer, abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwx 
abed ef ghij kl mn opqrstuv 

abcdefghijklmnopqr 
abcdefghijklmnopi 

abcdefghijklm| 

abcdefghij 

abcdefg 

abcdefi 



t^btCfc ^t»af e* idiraw ttie era, or square af the bocly. 
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Canon to Double Pica 




The alphabets on pages GO and 61 show the sizes 
of standard types and their relative proportions. 

Canon, or 48-point, is fonr times the height and 
sixteen times the area of the standard size of pica. 
It was so called from ita early employment 
in the leading lines or paragraphs of the 
printed canons of the Church, as is also indicated 
by its German name of missal. The canon of the 
English type-founders is usually a face of about 
three lines of pica cast on a four-line pica body. 
The face of full height on four-line pica body is 
called four-line. 

Meridian (four heights of smaU-pica), or 44-point, 
is a body rarely selected for letters, and has but a 
limited use for combination borders. 

Double paragon (four heights of long-primer), or | 
40-point, was a favorite for ecclesiastical printing, 
The larger types of the famous " Psalter of 1457" 
are ou this body. 

Double great-primer (four heights of bourgeois), 
or 36-point, is a body largely used for ornamental , 
types. 

Four-line brevier, or 32-point, is never used for ' 
text- types ; only for borders or ornamental faces. 

Double english, or 28-point, is a body, seldom] 
selected for text-types, but largely used for 8Gript| 
and ornamental letters. 

Double pica, or 24-poiut, is a favored body fori 
all faces, English type-founders describe it asj 
two-line pica. 
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Paragfla 
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Double small-piea, or 22-pomt, is a body in fre- 
quent request, but most preferred for omajnental 
faces. It is known in England as double pica. 

Paragon (double long-primer), or 20-point, is a 
body seldom selected by any American or English, 
fotrnder, yet it has distinction as a size 
favored by William Caxton as well as by 
the printer of the " Bible of 42 lines," The name 
of paragon is now out of use in Gennany, but SO- 
point type is there known and much, used under 
the name of tert. 

Great-primer (double bourgeois), or 18-point, is 
ft favorite body for the text-typea of large quartos 
and folios, as well as for ornamental faces. Great- 
size, one-half more than that of pica, primer 
or 12-point, permits it to be freely used with pica 
«nd nonpareil in combination borders. The name 
IB of doubtful origin, but it is probably derived 
from use of the type on a large leaf. Rowe Mores 
Bays that great-primer was a favorite size with 
early English printers, and the size preferred for 
Bome large piimer of the Engliwh Church.^ 



I II was al!M> known rh Bible- 
tat fiDm its frequent use In 
Bibiea. Henry viii ftUow*<i his 
ets to UaL'ftn EnpliBli Fonti 
ibUc Prayer, and orderetl 
I Xa be printed for their uhs, 
eniitled the '* Primer," which 
mntsJDed, besideu the prayers, 
HTeml psalms, lesaoas^ and an- 
' thMOiSi. " PrimerB " of the Eng- 
[Itab Chtueh Uefore the Riifof- 



mation weie printed at Paris 
as early as 1490, and in Eng- 
land ill 1537. (Reed, •• En^liah 
Founders," p. 37, note.) Reed 
suggeHtJ? that Primer may b& 
from the Latin /)rev«<it^, to print, 
and naturalized in England un- 
der the name of *'imprlmery." 
Great-primer may be the Kreat 
print letter. In Holland, Italy, 
and Spain it was called text. 
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Colmnhian to Pica 



^BglJBh 



Columbian (double brevier), or 16 -point, is a 
neglected body, first made in text-type by George 
Bruce of New York to supply a size that seemed 
to be needed between englisli and great-primer. 
It is not a regular body for book-type. 

EugMsh (double minion), or 14-pouit, is one of 
the oldest of bodies, the one selected for the " Let- 
ters of Indulgence of 1453," by some nn- 
known printer at Mentz, and also by an 
early printer in the Netherlands. It has the name 
english because it was so extensively used by early- 
English printers for their law books, acts of PaM 
liament, and exclusively English work. Germans 
call it mittel because it is the middle or inter-^ 
mediate of the seven sizes of type in greatest usefl 
It has been a body of marked iiTegularity ; before 
the adoption of the system of points in Franc 
and Germany it varied from 15 to 13 points. 

Pica (double nonpareil), or 12-poiut, is a favorit 
body for important works in octavo. The pic 
body has been, and still is, the standard ui 
for determining sizes. All the larger size 
of type above four-line, and all the more impoi 
tant widths of furniture, are made to bodies thi 
are regular multiples of pica; all thicknesses 
leads, and sometimes of brass rules, are graduate 
to divisions of pica, and are called by the di\ 
sors, as four, six, eight, or ten to pica. Like grefl 
primer, it takes its name from its early use as 
text^letter. " The Pie " (of which the word Pic 
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Small-pica and Long-primer 
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is the Latin name ^ ), writes Mores, " was a table 
showing the course of the services of the Chiirch 
io the times of darkness. It was called the Pie 
because it was written in letters of black and red, 
as the Friars de Pica were so named from theif 
parti-coloured raiment black and white, the plu- 
mage of a magpie." 

SnaaU-piea (double agate), or ll^point, is one 
of the so-caUed irregular bodies which an early 
writer on printing thought unworthy of 
a place in any printing office ; but type- 
founders now find that it is in greater request in 
Iwok-priuting oflflees than the regular body of pica. 

Long-primer (double pearl), or 10-point, is an- 
other body which takes its name from its eai'ly 
ase in ecclesiastical books.^ The name was prob- 
ably given first to the size of the leaf, the long 
duodecimo, on which the services of the Church 
Trere printed without abbreviation, and secondly, 



Small pica 



1 Mores gtvttu thin quotAtLon 
from A Breviary of &arutn. bs 
printed In IoTm: 

^ Inoipit ordo breviarij feu 
portiforij fecimduni morem & 
<oofu«tu(liliei]i ticclefle Barum 
Ani^licaae : rnnrum orttinalifiio 
qaml vifitato rocabolo dicitur 
Pka five diroctorimn tacerdo- 
toin in touipftre pafc-hAll. — Pars 

remftlii*. ( Rows Mores, "Enjiir- 

, Founders," p. 23.) He alfici 

on p. 24 the title of the 

PIbrais] Piai Sa rum vuigo iweitat 
9 




chrits, as a book froquentlj re- 
printBd by the Etif^IiisL printera. 
Coit-on ttdvertised the "Pyesof 
Salisbury use." Reed sugge.stB 
that Pica may refer to the black- 
aud'wliite appeanuice of h pflat- 
e<l page. 

SRowe Mores quotes tie title 
" A Prymer of Salisbury use set 
Out a long by Robert Valentine 
at Roueti, in the year 1;>5S," as 
explaining its origin. But the 
type of thia book is pi«a, and not 
long-primer, ("EugUeh Foun- 
dera and Founderiea," p, S6.) 
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Bourgeois to MinioneUe 



Botirgeota 



to tike smaller type, which was more serviceable 
for a leal of this shape. It eontinaes to he the 
body preferred for duodecimos. 

Bourgeois (double diamond), or 9-poLQt, possibly 
gets its name, as Reed suggests, from the French 
city of Bourges. Bourgeois was not first 
made there, for it is the body of the text- 
letter of the *' Compilatio Decretalium " of Pope 
Gregory ix, printed by Torresaui, at Venice, in the 
year 1498. The name may be derived from the 
frequent selection of this body for the small and 
cheap books made for the bourgeoisie. 

Brevier (double brilliant), or 8-point, carries a 
name that suggests its early employment in the 
printing of breviaries.^ The notes of the 
Decretals referred to in the previous para* 
graph are in types of brevier body. 

Minion, or 7'point, is one of the irregular sizes, 
and is now in small request, except for newspaper 
work. Its name indicates the esteem in which 
it was once held, not only by English, but by 
French and Italian typographers, as a small and 
valued darling of a type. 

Minionette, or 6J point, is a body largely used 
in Prance for combination borders. The adoption 
of the borders in the United States compelled the 



Brevier 



1 Eeed Hoya thut moat of th& 
brBviftriea are in types of larger 
size, liut thiB remark can apptr 
only to the finely printed ones 
which have been preserved. 



Many of the cheap asd jao 
popular editions nrast bSY»| 
worn out by long usajge ; 
of these editions must htfl 
known to bibliographen. 
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Nonpareil to Diamond 
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Nonpareil 



adoption of the same body, but it is now passing 
out of use. It seems to be the equivalent of the 
EnglMi emerald, which is used as a text-type. 

Nonpareil, or 6-pokit (the half of pica), is the 
most used of the small bodies. It seems to have 
teen made for the first time in 1490 by 
John Froben of Basle, for a black-letter 
octavo edition of the Bible. It first appeared 
with a fine roman face in a beautiful manual of 
services of the Roman Catholic Church printed at 
Venice in 1501. It was probably adjudged a mar- 
vel of skill in letter-cutting, for it has preserved 
its name in all countries. 

Agate, or 5J-point (the half of small-pica), is a 
favorite size for newspaper advertisements, and 
lor all kinds of printing m which great compact- 
ness is desired. It is known in England as ruby. 
Pearlj or 5-point (the half of long-primer), finds 
emplojinent in pocket editions of the Bible, prayer- 
books, and small manuals, as well as for side and 
Dut-in notes and references. The celebrated printer 
■lannon made it famous by selecting it in 1627 as 
the text-type of his so-called " Diamond " editions, 
printed by him at Sedan. 

Diamond, or 4^ point (the half of bourgeois), 
seems to have been made for the first time by Vos^ 
kens of Amsterdam, who cut a full font of 
itahout the year 1700. Van Dijk, the type- 
founder foi' Daniel Elzevir, had sliown in 1681 a 
sbse smaller tlian pearl, but it was not so small as 



Diamond 




BriUianf to Non-plus-ultra 
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Voskeus's diamond. Pickering of London selected 
this body for his miniature editions of the elasaiea,j 

Brilliantj or 4-point (the half of brevier), is 
size of this century. One square inch of ordinary 
composition in brilliant contains about 1200 pieces 
of metal r of the lower-ease i, 3456 are needed to 
make one pound in weight ; of the thinnest space, 
nearly twice as many. 

Excelsior, or 3-point (the half of nonpareil), is a 
body used in America for music, piece-fractions, 
and borders only. It see ma to be the same body. 
as the English " minikin." 

Yet there is a text- type still smaller. In 1827 
Henri Didot of Paris, then sixty-six years old, cut 
with his own hands a font of type on the body 
of 2J points by the Didot system, which he called 
" microsco pique " Twenty-five lines of this type 
apparently fill the space of one American inch. 

The founder CIronau of Berlin shows three text- 
types (romau, italic, fractur) cut for a 3-point body 
but cast for convenience on that of a 4-point. 

The Eosched^ Foundry of Haarlem has cut a 
still smaller face, a "nou-plus-ultraj" on a 2-point 
body, but it is east on a 4-point body. 

These types are wonderful as evidences of skill; 
but they are of slight value in the practice of 
printing. 

. The general effect of the sizes most used in ordi- 
nary composition is shown in the following illus- 
trations. 



Oldest 
verified 
print is 

I (The woodcut of St. Chriatophor J 

of date 
1423 
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Five'line pica, or QO-point 



The 
est type 
Printing 



( Letters of Indulgence ^ 



has writ- 
ten date 



of 1454 




Four-line pica, or 43^point 
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The earliest 
types are of 
English and 
Double pica 
bodies: they 
I were found- 
' ed in moulds 
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Douhle paragon^ or 4Q-point 



^The earliest 
book bearing' 
a printed date J 
is the famous 
Psalter (1457) 
published by- 
John Fust and' 
his son-in-law 
P. SchoefFer ^ 




Double greai-pnmet\ or '^6-pomf 73 

The types of the 
PSALTER made 
in 1457 were cast 
on the bodies of 
double paragon 
'and double great 
primer, and the 
Dook was decor- 
ated with red ink 
and large initials. 
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Double en^lishj or 2S-point 

^ A Bible in types 
of paragon body, 42 
lines to a page, has a 
certificate that its il- 
lumination was done 
at Mentz, A. D. 1456. 
Another Bible, of 36 
lines, from types of 
double pica body, is 
believed to have been 
printed between the 
years 1450 and 1459, 
at the same old city. 




Double pica^ or 24r^oint 
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I" Certain books known 
to have been printed at or 
nearMentz and before the 
year 1460, and in different 
sizes of type from double 
paragon down to english, 
show that the methods of 
type-making and printing 
were in regular use. The 
imprint of the Psalter of 
1457 says that book was 
made by the "masterly 
invention of printing and 
also of type-making." ^ 
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Double small^ea, or 22-point, solid 

What was this invention of 
type-making ? Ulric Zell, ' 
writing in 1499, says that 
this masterly and subtile in- 
vention was "the art as it 
is now used," Trithemius, 
in 1514, declared that this 
invention was "the method 
of founding the forms of all 
the letters which they called 
matrices, from which they 
cast the metal types," Peter 
SchoefFer, in the "Gram- 
matica" printed by him at| 
Mentz, says metaphorically | 
of the book, "I [this book]! 
am cast at Mentz,"<?!s;jsJ§J®2^^ 
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Double smalUpica^ or 22-pomt^ leaded 77 

Bernard Cennini of Florence, 
writing in 1 47 1 , declares that 
the characters of his books 
\vere first cut and then cast, 
Nicholas Jenson of Venice, 
in a book dated 1485, says 
that the types of his book 
were cut and cast by a di- 
vine art. An account book 
of the Ripoli Press at Flor- 
ence, 1474 — 1483, specifies 
the metals and the materials 
now used in type-foundries. 
The art then practised was 



'*the art as it is now used." 




78 Great-primer^ or 18-^oiwf, solid 

Ulric Zell says that John Guten- 
berg, a citizen of Mentz, was the 
inventor of printing. Trithemi- 
us says "the admirable and till 
then unheard-of art of printmg 
books by types was planned 
and invented by John Guten- 
berg." John Schoefier, the son 
of Peter, in 1 505 declared that 
the admirable art of typography 
was invented in the year 1450 
by the ingenious John Guten- 
berg. A tablet near his tomb, 
put up soon after his death, is 
inscribed to John Genszfleisch 
[Gutenberg], inventor of the art 
of printing. A second tablet, 
1508, is to John Gutenberg of 
Mentz, who, first of all, invent- 
ed printing letters in metal, ^^^m^ 



Great-primer, or 18-^ointj leaded 79 

Many writings of the fifteenth 
century testify that John Guten- 
berg was then regarded as the 
inventor of typography. In the 
Catholicon of 1460, a book at- 
tributed to Gutenberg, is the 
statement that the merit of the 
new art is shown in the "admi- 
rable proportion, harmony and 
connection of the punches and 
matrices." The key to the in- 
vention of typography was the 
discovery of the only proper art 
of making the types, '*the art as 
it is now used," for there is no 
other. The legends of a Dutch 
invention by Koster in 1440 did 
not appear in print before 1546, 
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Columbian, or 16^oint^ solid 



Pnnclies and matrices were fre- 
quently sold at tlio close of the 
fifteentli century. In the year 
1476 John Peter from Mentz was 
selling matrices to some print- 
ers of Florence. The goldsmiths 
of Florence and Venice were cut- 
ting punches for printers. Aldus 
Manutius of Venice complained 
that Francis of Bologna, who cut 
the punches for his new italic, 
had also cut duplicates for the 
Giunta. When he began to print 
at Alost in 147f John of West- 
]>halia announced that lie had 
the genuine Venetian characters. 
The types of Jenson of Venice 
were copied in books printed in 
France. Caxton of London and I 
Mansion of Bruges used a similar 
face of t}'^)e. So did Leeu am 
Bellaert, and Machlinia and Vel-j 
dener, of the Netherlands. 



Colmnbianj or IQ-point^ leaded 
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C All early tjpe-foimding was 
without system. The printer who 
directed his punch-cutter to copy 
the letters in a manuscript had 
no perception of the beauty of a 
series of uniform faces and grad- 
uated bodies. Gutenberg used 
pointed gothic and round gothic 
faces. Jenson made roman and 
round gothic. Other printers had 
cut for them mongrel faces which 
are now entirely disused. Type- 
casting was always done by the 
printers, who had a simple form 
of mould in which they cast sev- 
eral bodies of types, as is shown 
in the two bodies of english made 
l)y Gutenberg and the four bodies 
of english made by the unknown 
printer of the Netherlands, ^ps^fy^ 




English^ or 14-^oiwf, solid 
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All the early printed books were cop- 
ies, more or less faithful, of the manu- 
script model. They were fair copies 
of its form of letter, of its size of page 
and width of margin, and its arrange- 
ment of text and notes. Large blanks 
were left for initial letters that should 
grace the beginning of every chap- 
ter or other important division, and 
for the decorative border that should 
enclose the text. After the printing 
of the text-type had been entirely done, 
the initials and borders were added by 
a professional illuminator who some- 
times closed the work of which he 
was justly proud with a written state- 
ment to which he added his name as 
the decorator. The most direct proof 
that the Bible of 42 lines was printed 
before 1456 is the certificate, in one 
copy, of Albech, the illuminator. The 
Psalier of 1 4'yy contains great initials 
which had been engraved on nested 
blocks for printing in two colors. Tb 
blocks were separated, inked, and the 
joined and printed by one impression. 
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English^ or l^point^ leaded 
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Other printers of that age found it less 
troublesome to leave these spaces for 
borders and initials blank, to be filled 
in by the buyer of the book. But few 
of these book-buyers had the time or 
the ability to do this work. Only the 
wealthy could pay the prices asked 
by illuminators. Consequently not one 
book in a hundred had its unsightly 
blanks filled with the decorations in- 
tended. Then book-buyers began to 
question the utility of the white gaps 
and the broad margins; they began to 
ask for more print and less paper, for 
books that were perfect when sold by 
the printers. To meet this demand, 
the printers of Augsburg at an early 
date undertook to furnish small orna- 
tnental initials, but Ratdolt of Venice 
seems to have been the first, in 1477, 
to make the true decorative initials, or 
the literm florentes, as he called them. 
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Pica, or l%pmntf solid 



Ratdolt's inkials were probably cut in high 
relief on metal, for it was not then econom- 
ical, perhaps not even practicable, to found 
large ornamental letters in a mould. Much 
of the so-called engraving on wood of this 
period, especially of engravings noticeable 
for their fine or delicate lines, was really 
engraving on brass, copper, or type-metal. 
Jean Dupre of Paris says, in a devotional 
book (entirely typographic) printed by him 
in 1488, that his engravings of Bible stories 
and pictures were "printed upon copper." 
The largest text-types, on a body of about 
4^ picas, were founded for John Sensen- 
schmidt, and printed by him in the Bam- 
berg Missal of 1481. Stock of Nuremberg, 
and some unknown printer in Spain, made 
types nearly as large, but most buyers of 
books preferred smaller types and volumes 
The printers tried to adapt the old fashion^ 
of decorating the books to the new art by 
engraving full-page borders, and initials de- 
signed to show white letters upon a gray 
groundwork. It was then expected that th 
book-buyer would illuminate the page by 
painting red the letters in white. This 
fashion of making white letters has been 
continued to this time^ although the sup- 
posed necessity for them does not now exist 




PicUf or 1%-pomtf leaded 
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Typography received its most valuable 
improvements from the printers of Italy, in 
which country the three text-letters of great- 
est usefulness were first made ' (i) J^o?7/an, 
first founded by Sweinheym and Pannartz 
in 1465, and afterward perfected by Jenson 
at Venice in 147 1 ; (2) /ia/i£ and (3) Sntall 
Capitals^ introduced together by Aldus' Ma- 
nutius at Venice in 1 501. The first volume 
entirely in Greek was printed at Milan in 
1476; the first book entirely in Hebrew^ at 
Soncino in 1488. The forms then adopted 
have not been seriously changed ; modern 
taste is now drifting back to a closer adher- 
ence to the models first made by the more 
skilful of the early Ttalian founders. Title- 
pages, copperplate maps and illustrations, 
engraved initials- and border s^ smoother and 
thinner papers, smaller types and simpler ar- 
rangements of types on the page, narrower 
margins, handier sizes of books, and inexpen- 
sive forms of binding — all these, and most 
of the minor improvements wiiich make 
HDoks more attractive, were first introduced 
or were most skilfully executed in Italy. 
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SmaU-pim, or \l-pmnt^ solid 
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In the art of making books attractive, France 
soon became the superior of Italy. For books of 
devotion and for the literature of romance, early 
French printers preferred the black-letter char- 
acter, which they had cast for them in many ad- 
mirable forms. Not content with beauty in types, 
Verard, Pigouchet, Kerver, Vostrc,and other emi- 4 
nent pubhshers and printers, secured the coopera- f 
tion of many able designers, who provided initials 
and borders of marked merit which are still re- 
garded as masterpieces of typographical decora- 
tion. Geoffrey Tory, one of the ablest of early 
French designers, in his book of " Champfleury " 
tried to bring into more general use the roman 
form of letter, which was even then preferred 
by French scholars, and which ultimately became 
the accepted text-letter of the nation. Claude 
Garamond, one of his pupils, seems to have de- 
voted himself entirely to designing and casting 
types for the printing trade. He carried out in a 
practical manner many of the reforms in typog- 
raphy which had been proposed by his master. 
His roman characters, based upon the models 
of Jenson, and his italics, which he improved by; 
inclining the capital letters, were much admired 
and eagerly bought by printers in foreign coun-i 
tries. They earned for him the distinction he has 
had ever since as the " father of letter-founders." 
Type-founding was made a distinct art in Franc 
before it was in any other country. At ParisJ 
Lyons, and Rouen were founders who suppHe 
printers of all countries with punches, matrices. 



Small-pica^ or 11-pointf leaded 87 
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■ or fonts of type. Guillaume Le B6 (1525-1598) 
I succeeded Garamond as thu leading type-founder 
B at Paris, cutting many forms of orientals for the 
' Royal Printing House, for printers of Venice, and 

Christopher Plantin of Antwerp. During three 
generations his descendants maintained the high 
reputation of French type-founding. After the 
death of the last Le Be in J 707, the foundry was 
I bought and abiy sustained by Foamier the elder. 

■ The house of Sanlecque, almost as famous, was 
~ founded by Jacques de Sanlecque, a pupil of Le 

Be. He was celebrated for his music types and 
for the oriental types he made for Le Jay's Poly- 
glot Bible. Pierre Moreau, who began his work 
in 1640, Jean Cot, who began in 1670, and Pierre 
1 Esciassati t, who began in 1 666, were other notable 
B founders of Paris, but they were dwarfed by the 
' reputation and fast growth of the Royal Printing 
L House, which was then making fashions for types. 
B In 1704, M. Jaugeon of the Royal Academy of 
" Sciences, working under a commission from the 
king {Louis XIV,) to make a truly "royal" type, 
introduced the fashion of extended and almost 
conjoined hair-line serifs. This feminine fashion 
led nothing to the beauty of types, but it did 
jely diminish their legibility and durability. 
Nine sizes of characters were made in this style. 
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Long-primeYj or 10-poinf, solid 



Louis Luce, the punch -cutter of the Royal Printing House 
between the years 1740 and 177 1, further disfigured the 
roman character hy putting flat, extended serifs upon 
the tops of some lower-case letters, and by adding a 
needless side-spur to the lower-case d as is here shown. 
During all the changes of government and of name 
(for it has been called Royal, Imperial, and National), 
this printing house of the French government has 
steadily maintained a high reputation for the wealth 
of its material and the general beauty of its produc- 
tions. It has been made richer in many ways. Napo- 
leon, exercising the arrogated right of a conqueror, in 
1799 robbed the printing office of the Propaganda at 
Rome, and in 1808 that of the Medicis at Florence, of 
their valuable collections of punches and matrices. In 
18 1 5 tlie new government of France ordered them to 
be restored, which was partially done. It afterward 
enlisted the services of the ablest punch-cutters of all 
nations in cutting characters for all languages that have 
a written literature. The official history of this office, 
published in 1 861, states that it then owned 361,000 
punches and matrices. Among them are the Greek M 
characters of Garamond made under the direction of V 
Robert Stephens, and the romans modeled after the ~ 
designs of Jenson, The punches of Grandjean, Alex- 
andre of 1G93, and Luce ; the borders of Fagnon, thei 
ornaments of PapiHon, and some of the work of Four-J 
nier the elder ; the collection of orientals cut in Con-I 
stantinople under the direcrion of Savary de Breves — j 
these and others are all to be found in the punch ( 
closets of this National Printing House. Firmin-Didot 
added new styles of roman in 1811 ; Jacquemi^ in 
1818, and Marcellin Legrand between 1825 and 1847, 
designed new and peculiar faces. The work of other| 
punch-cutters of high reputation — among them Leger-[ 
Didot, Delafond, Dresler and Rost-FJngerUn of Frank- 
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foTt, Bodonj of Parma, and Vibert and Bopp of Berlin 
— is exhibited at length in the large specimen book of 
1861. In 184S it had distinct characters for hfty-two 
different languages, many of them on different bodies. 
AJthough the National Printing House at Paris has a 
deservedly high reputadon, many important improve- 
ments in French types and typography were made by 
founders and printers who were never in its service. 
At Lyons the type-foundry of Lacolonge, which passed 
from father to son for many generations, had an envi- 
able reputation for three hundred years. Its earliest 
and ablest punch -cutter, Robert Granjon, showed more 
boldness and originality than any other designer of his 
time. Some connoisseur in ty^xj graph y hold that an 
early form of light-faced roman capitals, first shown 
at Lyons in the xvith century, presumably by Granjon, 
b really superior in design to the roman of Jenson, or of 
Garamond, or any of their successors. The type-foun- 
dry of Pierre Simon Fonmier (or, as he is better known, 
Fournier the younger) began its work at Paris in 1736. 
Ill his " Manuel Typographique " he shows one hun- 
dred alphabets, ancient and modem, of great merit, a 
large part of which was made by his own hands. His 
greatest service to typography was his invention of the 
point system of type-bodies, which is more fully de* 
sciibed in another chapter, Jacques Charles Derriey 
(1808—1877), whose specimen album of 1868 is one of 
the masterpieces of typography, is deservedly honored 
as one of the most skilful of modem type-founders. 
Re gave his best attention to borders and ornaments. 
12 
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Italian typography began to show signs of its decadence 
early in the xvith century. After the death of the earlier 
printers and designers the types of Venice did not sustain 
their reputation. But one Venetian type-foundry of the 
xviith century, that of the Deucheoi, had any celebrity 
for its productions. The most notable Italian foundry was 
the one established in 1578 by the order of Pope Gregory 
XJIl., which, with its printing house, has been called the 
"ApostoUc Printing Establishment/' the "Printing House 
of the Vatican," and the "Press of the Propaganda de 
Fide," Its first punch-cutter was the Frenchman Robert 
Granjon, invited there from Lyons, who began the series 
of orientals which, continued by other hands, has made 
the house famous. Its specimen book of 1628 showed the 
largest collection of foreign characters. The press of the 
Propaganda still does a limited quantity of valuable work, 
but it is much surpassed by the national printing houses 
at Paris and Vienna. Type-foundries did not flourish in 
Italy; in 1743 there was but one in Turin, under the man- 
agement of the Royal Printing House, and but one in 
1 7 19 at Milan, under the direction of the printer Bella- 
gata. AH the large Italian cities now have type-foundries, 
yet they have done but little for the improvement of ihe 
national printing. Giambattista Bodoni ( 1 740- 1 8 1 3 ) is the 
only Italian founder and printer of modern times who has 
fairly earned the highest honors. As the superintendent of 
the Press of the Propaganda he showed the ability which 
caused him to be invited to reconstruct and manage the 
Ducal Printing House at Parma. Assuming this position 
in 1766 he soon made the Ducal Prinling House the first 
in Europe. His '* Manuale Tipografico," in two quarto 
volumes, begun by him but completed by his widow in 
181S, contains 279 pages, of specimens which are good 
evidences of his skill and industry. These specimens in- 
clude the alphabets of about thirty foreign languages,, 
some of them in two or more sizes. He is most celebrated 
for his peculiar styles of roman and italic, which were cut 
on a new system and with great clearness and dchcacy. 
His styles are now out of fashion, but the stimulus he, 
gave to the founders of all other countries still endures. 
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Type-founding did not improve in Germany as it did 
in France and in the Netherlands. The able printers of 
classic texts at Strasburg, and in other citi€?s, supported 
as they were by the authority of Albert Diirer, could not 
induce German readers to accept the roman character. 
They preferred pointed letters, but were not agreed, even 
at the beginning of the xvith century, as to the superior 
merit of any one of the many styles made by the type- 
founders. The bible-text of G utenberg, which is the basis 
of modern blaek-lettcr ; the profusely ornamented and 
flourished letters of the " Theuerdanck," which is the 
model of modern " german-text " ; the round-gothic, or 
the semi'gothic, of Schoeffer, a hybrid of roman and black- 
letter; the schwabacher and the fractur — all these had 
admirers. The fractur was at last accepted as the stand- 
ard form of text-type, but it has never found favor with 
the Latin races or with English-speaking peoples. This 
adherence of Germans to pointed letters has prevented 
interchanges of matriceSj which has damaged German 
type-founding by limiting the sale of its types and books. 
Before 1700 little was known abroad of German type- 
foundries, though they were more nuinerous than those of 
any other part of Europe. That of John Gottloblmmanuel 
Breitkopf of Leipsic, which was established in 17 19, and 
celebrated its 150th anniversary in 1869, was the first to 
obtain a wide reputation. The brothers Walbaum of 
Weimar demand notice as reformers of the German char- 
acter. The Imperial Printing House of Vienna is cele- 
brated for its large collection of foreign types. Woellmer 
at Berlin, Schelten and Giesecke at Leipsic, Meyer and 
Schleicher, and Poppelbaum at Vienna, are eminent as 
founders. The house of \V. Drugulin (Jobs. Eaensch) of 
Leipsic is noted for its admirable printing. 
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Type-founding in the Netherlands daring the latter half of the 
XVtn century exhibits the best and the worst of workmanship. 
Blades believes that there were two schools or two methods : 
one easting its types in moulds of sand, and the other in motilds of 
metal; one, the method of an experimenter, or a badly taught 
pupil- the other, our method, or ihe *' art as It U now used." 
The type-fountlirig of the alleged Koster and of his school is bad ; 
that of the printer of the " Book of the Golden Tlirones " (Haar- 
lem, 14S4) IS excellent. The types of Thierry Martens of Alost, 
and of Kome of his rivals and followers, are equal to any from 
France or Italy. Some of the punches and matrices must have 
been bought in France or Italy, bat more must have been made 
at home by able engravers who are now entirely unknown, 
Christopher Plantin of Antwerp had many of his newer styles 
made by Francois Guyot and his son (educated at Paris, but 
residents of Antwerp). Laurent Vati Everbroetk, Jacques Sor- 
bon, Aime Tavernier, and Gerard d'Embden were type-founders 
at Antwerp who worked for the Plantin establishment. Plantin 
was also supplied with punches and matrices by Le Be, Gara- 
rnond, Haultin of Paris, Bomberghe of Cologne, and Robert Gran- 
jon of Lyons. Of all these designers he seems to have preferred 
Granjon. Plantin's Flemish characters were made by Henry 
van den Keere of Gand, who, with bis successor Thomas dc 
Vechter, did mucli work for his house beween 1567 and 1580. 
The most notable of the earlier Dutch founders was Christofiel 
Van Dijk of .'\m5terdam, of whom little is known except that 
he cut punches for the Ekevirs. His types, of which his succes- 
sor Athias of the " Jewish Foundry" issued a specimen of abojA 
twenty faces (including Greek, Hebrew, Italic, Roman, Black, 
and Masic), have been warmly praised by Moxon and \Villems. 
Athias (1&S3) was succeeded by SchJpper, Clyberg (1705), and 
Roman (176J'). Dirck Voskens of Amsterdam was equally prom- 
inent in 1677 as a tjpe-founder. He and his descendants 
largely supplied English printers with types that were highly 
commended by Luckombe in his book on printing. In 178a 
the name of the house was Voskens & Clerk, afterward A. 
G. Mappa of Rotterdam, The Wetsteins (R. & H. F.) were 
German founders who began in Amsterdam before T740, and 
who for many years maintained a good reputation for their small 
types. The firm of Enschede, formed by Isaac Enschede in 
1703, bought out the Wetsteins and made the beginning of the 
celebrated Haarlem type-foundry, which from time to time ab' 
sorbed the foundries of Dirck Voskens, J. Blaew, Hendrjck dc 
Bruyn, Van den Putte, Van der Velde, and Ploos von Amste). 
It is still the largest type-foundry in Holland, and is celebrated 
for the merit of its oriental characters. 
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Caxton, tlie firsl English printer, began his work witli types 
thiit show Flemish mannerisms. They were probably made at 
:s, for they closely resemble the curious characters of Colard 
Kansion and those of John Brito of that city. Garrulous enough 
in other matters, Caxton is very reticent concerning the ojjiera- 
tions of typography. In nohe of his many books does he say 
a.nything about the origin of the eight different fonts he used. 
It is probable that he, like the other printers of his time, bought 
the pisnches and matrices where he could, and cast the types iti 
bis own printing office. The lower-case letters of one of his later 
types are exact copies of those made by Fust and SchcefTer, and 
are equally well execnted ; but the capitals for this lower-case 
retain the pecuiisrities of the Flemish grosse Mlnrde, or secretary. 
Wynkyn de Worde, pupil and successor of Caxton, used many 
of his master's types, but the styles he adopted later, and 
those of his fellow-pupil and business rival, Richard Pynson, 
were cut by French artists who modified or suppressed all of 
the Flemish naaunerisms. The form of black-letter preferred by 
these early English printers is stitl accepted as the best. It has 
Sttfifcrcd no transforming change which conceals its derivation. 
The old engbsh black-letter of our day adheres more closely 
to the models of the lirst printers than does the Flemish black 
or the German fraciur. The Introduction of the Roman form of 
letter by Richard Pynson in 1518 did not suppress the black- 
tetier, which remained the favorite letter of the people for 
more than n century afterward. Reed says ; " The Black being 
employed in England to a late date, not only for Bibles, but for 
law books, and royal proclamations, and acts of parliament, has 
never wholly fallen in disuse among us. The most beautiful 
typography of which we as a nation can boast during the six- 
lecmlv and seventeenth centuries, is to be found in the black- 
letter impressions of our printers." For many years after the 
inerodoction of printing England seems lo have been dependent 
on France. Caiton and his successors had books printed at 
Psns and Ronen- De Worde, Pynson, Faques, Berthelet, and 
Copeland got many of their punches and types from Rouen, 
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John Day of London (bom 1522, died 1584) was the first English 
type-founder of marked ability. Hn was not a founder to the trade: 
lie made types only for the ceeds of his own printing office, wbich 
was patronized by Archbishop Parker. For that dignitarj' he made 
the first liiijtinctivelv English type, a full font of Saxon, which was 
intended for vElfric's Sajton Hornilv and the Saxon Gospels. Reed 
says that " the accuracy and reeularity with which this fount was 
cut was highly creditable to Day s excellence as a founder." About 
1572 he cut a font of double pica italic and roman, which was fully 
equal to any then in use on the Conlinetit. Archbishop Farker. in 
a letter to Lord Burleigh, dated Decenniber 13, IS72, writes: "To 
the belter accomplishment of this worke Rnd other that shall followe, 
I have spoken to Daie the primer to liast a new Italian letter, whidj 
he is doinge, and it will cost him xl marks t and loth he and other 
printers be to printe any Lattin booke, because they will not hear* 
be uttered, and for that Bookes primed in Englatide be in suspition 
abroad." Another writer adds that " our Black English letter was 
not proper for the printing of a Latin book," 'IThese fonts of roman 
and italic were made to line with each other, a nicety too often dis- 
regarded b^ other printers. Day s senices to typography were 
many: he impToVed the shapes of the Greek letter of his day; he 
made types for music, '* lozenge -shaped and hollow " ; he cut types 
on wood for Hebrew when they were needed in his texts ; he rnade 
signs, mathematical and other, tioE before east in type ; while his 
works abound with handsome woodcut initials, vignettes and por- 
traits, besides a considerable variety of tnetal " flowers " or border 
ornaments. Some of the woodcuts he had made for his boola, 
of exceptional merit, have never received the consideration they de- 
serve. His most noticeable work was Fox's '■ Biiok of Martyrs," 
eras itwas then called," Acts and Monuments," of which bepnnted 
many editions. His device was a pun on bis name ^ a sleeping 
man aroused by his friend and by the rising sun — with the vtords, 
"Arise, for it IS Day." Day seems to have been one of the few 
prosperous early printers, Sirj'pe, in his life of Archbishop Parker, 
has this notice: "And with the Archbishop's engravers we may 
join his printer Day, who printed ' British Antiqtiities ' and dherj 
other books by his order , . . for whom the Archbishop had a par- 
ticUilar kindness. . . . Day was more ingenious and industrious iB 
his art, and probably richer too, than the rest, and so became etivifd 
bv the rest of his fraternity, who hindered what they could the sale 
of his books? and he hatl, in the year 1572, upon his hands, to the 
value of two or three thousand pounds worth, a great sum in those 
da vs. His friends procured [for] him from the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's a lease of a little shop in St. Paul's Churchyard," The 
tablet to his memory has a long inscription from which these hnes 
are selected : [ Two' wyves he had. pertakers of his payne, | Each 
wyfe twelve babes, and each of them one more. | Day" published 
about 250 works. Dibdin says, " fif we except Grafton) Day seems 
tndeed the Plantin of old English tvpographers, while his character 

and reputation scarcely i^uffer diminution from " '""" - ""= 

those of his illustrious contemporary." 
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Eagltsh typagrapliy entered upon a period of distinct decadence 
after the death of John Day. Christopher Bafker, who wa.6 queen's 
printer in 1582, madu this ruport upon the condition of the trade. 
'■ In King Edward the Sixt his Dayes, PYinters and printing began 
greatly lo increase ; but the provision of letter, and of many other 
tbinges belonging to printing was so exceeding chargeable that 
most of those printers were Dryvcn Uirouglie riecessitie, to com- 
pounde before with the booksellers at 50 low value, as die printers 
themselves were mosi tymes small gajmers nnd often looser,^. The 
BookseUers now keep no printing house, neither bears any charge 
of letter, or other furniture, but onlie pay for the workmanship . , . so 
thai the artificer printer, growing every Daye more and more unable 
10 provide letter and oduer furniture . . . will in time be an occasinn 
of geeax discredit to the profcssours of the arte." Barker says there 
were in 1583 " twenty- two printing howses in London, where eight 
or tea M the moat would sufBce for all England, yea, and Scotland 
too." The first English type-founder to the trade seems to have 
been Benjamin Sympson of London, who in 1597 was enjoined by 
(he Stationers' Company '" not to cast any types or to deliver them 
vithout advertising the master and wardens in writing, with the 
aames of the parties for whom they were intended." This is the 
Wjjy record concerning Sympson, In the decree of Star Chamber 
made July ii. 1637, these four type-founders are named, John Gris- 
nund, Thomas Wright, Arthur Nichols. Alexander Fifield, who have 
tectndy been known as the Star Chamber founders. Of Wright 
and Fifield nothing more is known, In 1649 John Grismand entered 
ItviA a bond of ^^300 with two sureties not to print seditious work. 
in the same year Arthur Nichols, writing to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, ootil plained thut " of so small benefitt hath his Art bine, 
thai for four years Worke and practice he hath not taten above fotty- 
cigbt pounds, and had it not bine for other imploymente he might 
have pensljt." Tt is supposed, but not certainly known, that these 
fcurfoUBders contributed the types for the London Polyglot of 1657, 
tiiefoimb great Bible of the world, and the best specimen of English 
ly^j^phy in the seventeenth century. They are consequently 
no* known as, the Polyglot founders. Nicholas Nichols, son of the 
ArtJiuf Xkhols previously mentioned, in 1665 petitioned to be ap- 
pointed ■* I^etter Founder to your Majesties Presses." The petilion 
«U granted, but there is no evidence that he was a skilled Ibunder. 
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Joseph Moxor, a type-founder of Ijondoii from t659, to tSSj, has distinclion 
as the fiisl English wrtceir on ihc practice at typography. He had been a 
IQaber a( Dialhcniaticai instrumenLB, and by rea&on of his skill And scientili'C 
■ICaiafiiea^ was appnintcEl hydm^aphcr to the Iciiig, In t6;6 he (iitblishni 
Mf fiiat book: "Regul« Triusn Ordinurn Literarum Typographicaruin, or the 
K.iiles cf the Three Orders of PnnE letters, ^■iz: the Kurnan, Italick, English, 
— Capitals and Small; showine how lliey are couipoiitided of Getitnctiieli 
FigWKS and mostly made hy Rule aad Compass." In 168^ he pi^blisljcd 
'* Mecli^nich Eitercises, or the Dtictrine of Handy- Worksj applied It} the Art of 
Printing." These vcliimcs art thoroughly illik5.tratRl expusition^ of every 
branch of typogmphy from piiiich-culting to prc^work. Mojcon says thst 
Icltcr-cutting had been " kept »b concealed utaoag the AniGcers of it, thai I 
djinnot teame anyone hath taught it any other, but every one that ha* lued i« 
Learnt it of his own. Genuine Inclination." This leads his reader to inier that 
he was entirety ^elf-ta light. His early rude ty^es, and his. models lur type* 
a5 laid down In his first book, strengthen this inference: hut flie CBTefnT cd^ 
^ravin^ of the tools of the punch-cutter And his explanations of all the pro- 
ceiscH of type-fou tiding, ountaincd >n liis second bi>i>k, show that he was then 
thoroughly instructed m every branch of typoffraphy ^fld liad right to speak 
with authority. He was deeply impressed Kith the great bca<-Lty ijf the VRti 
link types, and makes use of them as models to enforce hJs theories ot tits 
value of geometricaJ rules in defiignirtg letters. No type-founder of his time, 
or afterward, accepted his geometrical formula^;, which all founders say ale 
impraoticahle, but the infornmtion he gives about the practice of other bttmches 
can be read now with ple»Mtre and profit. It docs not appear that he made 
any reformaunn in EnglLih typogrsphy, The printers pf I^ondon continued 10 
prefer the types of Dutch founders. Robert Andrews succeeded Moxon, after 
1681, and continued the business of t^^pefounding to 1 733. Mis foLindry was 
probably ihe richest in matrices of all in England, but he was not regarded a 
eood workman, A font of Saxon cut by hijii for the Uciversky Press at Ot- 
fiifd was found unsatisfactory and put away. Most of the types of learned 
languages for which the University foundry was famous were cast in tnatrices 
made abmad. Their romEuis and italics were largely of Dutch manLifactklie, 
and they depended on Freisch fnunilcri fur Greek, Hebrew, and LJriental types. 
In 1700, when the University cf Cambridge wished to buy in F'aris a font of 
the Ureek types known as the King's Greek, the French Academy nvsdc it a 
coudition ni purchase that all books pTintcd thcrcfroai should bear an imprint 
setting ffinh that the types were from the French king'.ii ttiyal printinir house — 
a condition which was refused by the University. 'I1ie Oxford University had 
a press of its own as early as 117S, but this press did tittle work of value before 
1565, Dr. John Fell, the vice-chancellor, presented it with a complete ty^ 
foundry in 1667. Ten years after nir. Francis Junius enriched the Univcnlty I 
fress with a valuable collccdon of punches and matrices, hlost of theoi aiA^ 
now obsolete, but Reed iay^ that under abie management the fonndni is in 1 
active operanon, and that ine University Press possesses the larijeftt cotfcctioivl 
of polyglot matrices of any fuLindry in the kingdom. The only notable foundet f 
^ Oxford during the seventeenth century was Peter Walper^n, a Hollander- ] 
He was succeeded by Sylvester Andrews {before ift^), who wa.* the son at I 
Robert Andrews, the London founder. James Graver, who began businestJ 
about i&75j and Thomas Graver, his son, were successors to one of the oldl 
polygliit (oiioders, Thej- were the first English fountlers who made the siiftj 
diaJnond. They introduced "ScrjpWRals," "Cursives," '* Court-Hand," | 
und several forms of ornamental letters. In 1728 Thomas Grover's daughters^ 
who wcrr his heirs, tried Unsuccessfully to sell the foundry in bulk. Willi^iftl 
Caslon's offer for it was icfused OS too small. For thirty years the foundrfi 
wa* neglected, and locked up in the house of Nutt the printei. who seems lot 
liave made use of it forhi^ own beneHL After the death of the last of Grovet't | 
daughters, the foundry was sold to John James. 
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Thotaas James, one of ch« apprtnticcs of Robert Andrews, bei^n bu&iiie«) 
in London as» type-fotitidcr »l>rjuc the year 1710. There ie no evidejice [hat 
be had any &kiU as A pundi-Cuttcr. It was, probably, a Conviction of hi3 own 
inability, ,-tnd of coirtspoitcling inability on the part of the few punch-cutteo 
then in London, that induced him to go ta Hollivnd to buy tbe punches and 
BKUrice* he needed la equip his foundrj'. Rowe MoreSji in his "Dissertation on 
EagfiU) f oUndeis," has repijuted some of the curious letters then written from 
Holland by Thomas to hia brother John who wss to be bis associate in the busi- 
ness. From these letters it appears (hat the Dutch founders, willing to gdl 
typn, were not SO ready 10 ?tell matrices, and ptoptised to part only with those 
they esteemed the leasL Vostenis, with whotn James tried to deal, saw in him 
a &JtUre compebtor and ^ave him scant civility. CupL and Rolij, two ptmch- 
cnllen for Dutch founders, were ihc men froin whom he bought most of Im 
luiteftals. The pride paid for those he ^t are not stated, hut James seems to 
iiate be«*l well satisfied with his purchases, which were eflected anly ahts A 
iteaJ of suspicivn and higgling on both sides. With these matrices the hradiers 
CDinmeDced and for tnany yeafs maintained a successful business in London, 
Thomax James earned an unenviable pramineuce as the first antagonist to 
stereotyping. In 1729 William Ocil of Edinburgh, who had Invented a tise- 
(1I proems of Slcreotyping, was induced to associate with him Thomaj; Jamea 
na partner. James played false from the beginning, and supplied htm with 
wtMTl types to bnng the invention into diilci^ditK By h]5 connivance the cOTt)< 
poston made errnrs, and the pressmen bttiUed the plates. After three yean 
of hopeless struggle with these covert enemies Ged abandoned hU work in 
London and returned to Edinburgh, where he printed ItoTn stereotype plates 
IB edition of Satlust before his death in 1749. In 17S1 Dr. Tilloch of Edin- 
tiurgh, with FouUs, then printer to the University ^t Glasgow, reinvented a 
new pmcew of steixoty^pe with which they piinted Several EmmIli. Taa der 
May io 170;, and Firoitn-Diilot, in 179s, ali^o made practicable plates, but the 
•re of stereotype was not really successful until it wa.'s perfected by Stanhope 
M tStn. The bii<;iiiFBs of James declined before hLs death in 1736. H)-5 son 
Jotin (xintinued the policy of his father in buying matrices from othet small 
trundrie^, bnt with a steadily diminishing hold on English pHnteis. Nearly 
^1 of the types of this foundry were out of fa.shian. At his death in 177a all 
rat nuiteruil pa^^d by purchase into the hands of the antiquary. Rowe Mores, 
"ht dii! not choose to continue the business and who fnvimd it difficult to sell 
•k* maiiicei. More* sayi Ebat the "waste and pye" of thw foundry contained 
upwanti of six thoustaitd matrices, the assortitig^ of which Rave liitn great 
t^iifaje, but lltathe w^s gratified to f^nicl in the rubbish of punches s^me or>g' 
iralt of Wynkyn de Worde. " They are truly ifeiustait /ormA^ut ett^alort 
f***rahiies" At the auction si^e in 1782 the contents of the foundr)' were 
wpcned. Dr. Fry buying the matrices of the 4;uHous character. '' With liuj 
alt," £*ys Reed, " disappeared the last of the old Englisb foundries." 
13 
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wnilam CbsIoh of Liondan (bom ISPS, died 1766}, the ablest type-founder Af 
the«l,i;hteKntli cwittiiTi', won <mti tit many tjrniiieiit ptinfrh-cuiters who ih>vot 
Rervcxl a leguJar spprcntlueKhip to the trade. In Ills briyliood )iO htiii Iwen 
taught thei.rt at B. gctlen.^ pngTftVor on ttielal, litid was employed /or moat 
of lilH time at enm^aving ^n lr>ckfl aud barrels, and letters aiad orntuiicittt 
for bdftkbUnle™' atajriiiti, Ahoul tiiu joni- niH, wh^ri he wns twenty-seven 
yeoni «( age, IiIb iijarkcd aljUitv Iti maklnn letters attnicted the urii'iitinii 
of the prtiii-ers Jahii Wutt« nnrt WlltlEiiii Howyer, vrhn advised liim to dornte 
himself to raakliiiS iinntlies fur tj'pi'K. PIIh Hrst u)mn]lsBion was thfi cutting 
of fiiitii>hB« fipf tg. font of Amliii>, wliiflh was so vrell di>M& tliut Bowji^r. Watts, 
and Btstteiihani, auothor priiitet", k^nt hlui £^} t(.i efltaljlish bim iii bufllnuiis 
jiK a typ^^fouiid^T, His next task waft the cuttlnc of a font cif (.'nptlc, whlcU 
he did with equal ability'. A full font of [iteft With Its niateii italic perfected 
by hitn, Hrid ifixiied to the trade aboat the year 1T21, was no miicb bettor 
than any then iii use, either EJit'll"!! ■'>■ Dutch, thftt bin »aperloT Hbllltles ss • 
f nuiidcF worts aibldtti^d without question by alt printers siid pabUabeTS, How 
lie tirgaiiiKeil bis foundry, !li)w lie wi-Uf*d iiroper workmen, a.nd obtained ■ 
full knowledge ii( the tephnlcalitieB n( this Jealously itnarded trade, has nei-er 
twon ftjlly told, but lbs worlt v:un well do«i>. In 1734 lin lAiiui>d A Sheet nf 
d«pi?eimenfl showing twelve fBee»nf roman and tlnlic, seVea fnees of twodlneB. 
fltyvfin f^c*iH of t|r>VL'er^. Wfid ^m-entecn f^4?t*i itf forcijtjn Itltt^i'H — all of wbich. 
with three tsceptlons. were cut by his own haiidij In fourteen yearn. Mmnj 
of thn rairttui and it-alb' tae^K art' now in uiu3 uudar the nuu<i at Old-ntsrJo. 
NIcholB wifleiy nays : " for clearness and utilformity, for the u*# of the readw 
and the hludmit. It iM iluubtful whether It [the Cnslon fashion of letterlbai 
bei?ri exetjlled by any niiiik'Pli iitoducllon." In 17t3 CASlon'l eldest ion Will- 
iam (known In the trade as Caslon i[} wan admitted tr> partnership, and 
(uiitlnuei'l tile hniilnisi'ii until td» death in 177H, Tt»u don w*9 « good foim4«r 
and fully naaintalned the iTfiatalioD of the hnnse, but he showed an ungen- 
oraus dtipnciation of the wurk of bis father'n old apprentlM, Juaeph Jaek- 
non. The quality of if» productions is fairly shown In the " l!^pe<!Imen of 
Printing Ty)ififl, by W. i^asloii AKons, lotter-foandersin London," which U In- 
serted In Lnckonibe^s ^' ConciHe History of the Ofi|^n and l^oin^ss of FtIbVj 

Sii^ti" nt ITTOi No other foundry of thst pertod, nw for & long lime 
showed a Eerlen of faces so «yniinetrlcal. Willluiii <'afibin in succpededl 
tb« inftnngement of tb«i bUHlnesrc, but In I'stE ht> s<dd hl» share In it to 
mother and. hla brotfaer Henry's widow, and bought the foundry <)f t& 
decct^tid Jo*«rpfa Jackun. Under h\» rnatiivgoinont the Jackson fnuiidry wp/ 
much ealarged uid Improved. About the yenrlMKl the fourth Wllliatn CMlO 
WM admltt^^d ti) Itartiiersbiip, uml thP niiniC! of itxt- finn be?Biiie W, Caslon A 
Won. Ill 1H4J7 the senior partner retired, didng in 1833. Hip btjii Willtiiin C«*- 
lon IV addtsd f rj tbo atcit'k ind nxtended the business of the foundry, but tn 
HOliie extent damaged liiq reputation as au lntelU^e>nt founder by an nnanc- 
cessfiil Eitteiti;ii at making: sliort. wwlire-sbaped ty|)CB, int^ndnd to lie titted 
Mid fastened un the lierilihpry of a cylindrical priiitlng niaehtne. In ISIS bt 
sold hU foundr}' to Blake, tiarnott & Co., whu removed the ninlerlnl to i^lief- 
Bold, wheh) ita work WUSi afterward done nnder the name of fitephensAa, 
Blake ^ Oo. The older f'anlon fnundry eofitinned Ut 1h! ma]ia|j|i?ii b^ Mm- 
WlUiHiii Ciwlun, motlinr to Caslon iii. She was an hciIvb reiBiiibor of th« 
AjiBoclatton of Type-fouuders, asd of marked htwlneeta aaeanltf. Her irmat 
error washer unwIlllni^KMi to ooutorm to the fashions of the day in type. 
J£he died in 1TV3. The huslnewiwH carried on wltll ability by Mrs, IlKiiry 
Caalon until litr d<?atb In IMS. Her son Henry, in purtneAhip with Jof" 
CaCherWDOil niitll IHHI, and afterward with Martin W. Livcnnorp, contlnaii 
AH the nominal bead iif tlm huURB Until his death in IrtT-l. Till* fifth ) 
tinn vfm the luft !>f (he Cnalon!>„ but ttie h[>um> Im allU floorlshine, asj 
ful and afl hii;hly aMoeniMl da cvi-r, under the maiinizeiJioiit of 'T- W, 
After a nt'iEb'ct of iicnrly fifty years the Oajilon cut of letter was ref^ 
rnvor. In ll;!43 WhittlniJFhani <if llii^ riiinvvtck PiVHfi wan request ed^ 
publinher Plrknrlng t<j fi<|iHnt "The Diary of Lady WillonRliby," 
of the aaventeenth century, in an 0)>!"'CP'^i't* [jbl-*tyle dress of l« 
which jiis had nii buHbIjIo facu of tvpu. At lii« reeinest the f'niilon I 
t!>ok out *jf ita vaults the mntriees for urwjit-jo'ijof*? cat by the flrst i 
and cant a wniall fqnt for llila book, This ri|d-stvle fnt>B inct wltli nu. 
proval thiit nil the other macrlcea of the Csitloii nld-atyle were revived. 
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JsHia B&akerrille of Birtnlni^hain (bom 1746, died 171s) ww; Caslon's »bl««t 

rival. tUiB him hn served no aptjcentlcenhip to tyiie-mftldiig. Hip flrat 

<eT^aii£ buHtneiu vra^ that of a, writing maatar, itml a deai^er and cnt.ter of 

letters on taljlet* ond tombFitotiea, Afterward he began ths mflniifflftttre of 

jApasned worea, In the Bale of wtili'h lie vtis fttittitkii^ly ttvsiici^aiitni. Ju 1750 

he begmn to ctit punclies, and to iireate typogxaptilc materlnl for printing a 

boo* whleh h« intended should more elearly show his notions aijout type* 

and printing. Rg' Bays hs Bpi'nt alx jrcAirs and rIx bundii^d ponnds befora he 

moxle a Kntlafactol^ type. His flrat book, " Virgil," in greBt-primer letter, e«- 

tabll«li«d hia rtpntatlon as an able (Itsjgnor of typw, yet. It tnat with much 

biListile cclticimi a» nrLnecea^arily aleotlBr nod doUcate. His second attempt, 

* " Greek Tettament" in gPnat-primei', wm generally condemtiML The types 

af thia book were too BtLS and too condensod t-a ploaae tastes formed on 

owlier nia<le}A. ni» ediHona of the " Paradise Lost," the Bible, and the 

■' CcimmoB Pifkymr," fully ru^lnml Tor bJm tli* reputation Ins had <lacna§[ed 

try hi& Gre«k. Ttl 1759 he had cut eight fonts of the more used sizeB of romaii, 

md nB» thon ready to receive ordars f roiu the printing trade. Although 

hiB typ«a »nd his printing were much admired by erltlf^s^ iilft types were 

not Innght by prlntertt, who ohJaetAil to I hem tiB -vreuk and niilit for wear. 

Th^^ proferrod the stronger ones of Ca£ji:tu. In 1760 he tHed IrioiTectuiilly to 

mU his types, and to retire from the bnslnesB of printing, bei^ange he waa 

lievtlly tijred of rt, and repentPd tiiut ha hml over uttetnpted it. Fotir yew* 

after BaBlcervflle'K death, his irldow sold all Mb typea B-nd type-making 

qMt«rl>l to the Sai:MW Lltt^raire-Typographique, who removed them to 

Kehl, Tie«r Btrasbttrg, where, utider the tnanB^emaiit of BeiuinarchulR. thoy 

madeoBa of aome of tbo t)'pps for a coMiplot'a editioa in seventy voliimeJ of 

(he wcprks at Voltatr!?. S" etiriud tlie kbflm of »n« of tin? gT^nt BriHah typa- 

fonndent, Alexander WilBcrn nt Qlsagow waa another competitor of thn Caji^ 

lama. Hlfi edncatlan hod been that of a " Bargeon> HHslstHnt or apothec^ary," 

tJBt « chnnee vlnit to » type-foimdry in ijondon led him to consider, and 

Dnally tn attempt, the making of types by a new method. In this plan h« 

•«i:>dBtet\ Tvith him John Baliie. TSTiat the fflewmothofi was has never been 

i<j|il, liut it inviKt have be(*n itntiractieablo, fortbtilr flrat types, sold At St. An* 

^ftw'a in 1742, Were made by the old approved methnd. The pHrrnepe teem to 

)i«f»tieea very »aece«afu], acniri^ typM not only In Seotlaud but In Irolutid 

B>4 iforth America. In lTi9 Balne withdraw and eBtabllahed a separate 

tonadryat Owhlin. WIIboji's best production wa» a font of dfinblopit-o Greek, 

•pmalll' cut for an adltinn of Homer. In four f alio volumes, adiniratily printed 

fcy n^^lwrt anri Andrew Ponlis, and Intended for Flaxman'i^ cwle-brated lllna- 

OMInuB. Ill nflO Wilson wad uppolntivl a professor of practical agtranonty 

in tb* Unitereily of fjlaagow. The type-fonndry waB removed to that city^ 

•Bd tl» ui*iiagr,tn0nt iluvolved uprjn Wilson's pMer Rona. TIiIb Glasgow 

fi>«1M3lry soon became a formidable rival to tbo L^indon founders, for it nnder- 

•oldthmn In Kng^liind, In 1SJ5 the propriiitoni of the foundry were Andrew 

i^ AIoEBndor Wilson, son and gnmdAoii ot the orli^nator. In 1^30 Andrew 

WIItiradlDd. His eons Alexander and Patrink decided in I^S to establiali a 

tmtih ia EdJnbitrith. In 1S34 the Glasgow fonndfy was ti-ansforred to Lon- 

4m,Ybere, after many vlciavltndeB, it was flnully merged In that of the Cas- 

loiti, Thfl Edinburgh brnnch, known as Marr, Gallle, £ Co., wan alao tranK> 

imri to London, and did bnalneca as the Usrr Type-Founding Compaby. 
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cf Ehc- CasloD liDu9>e-, bc^an a. type busln««'B 
on liis own ac-count in i7^"i> tn partnirrstaip 
with 0. rEllGiW'apprcntScP, Juscpn Jackson; 
but Jacksi^n ic^ h,ini in i^gi 1:4 b*^ '^^^ ^^^■ 
CottVell's i^rst spediue-n Dciok trad probft- 
bly publlaticd in 1766. It ahoviFf romiia »nd 
Ltiiic in sizr^ frnm Hire^linti tn bf^Viefg Wkh 
£ new forni of cngrassi-Qjg-, [>i>ta«day, and 
five pa^s uf '^flrjwcr^ dt bardtit Offia- 
mciits. Hi!r styles were of ihe appTOved 
Ca^lnn mode], but n[>t eq-Ual 1& I.h43e CrfhCfi 
master. Mercs savs he made "types of 
ercBt bulk, as high A^ iweW«4!Qe pti^d." 
CotticU ilic<l in it^^. la [794 hl& foEEtidry 
hcoaiDC thc3 property of Kabeft Thr^^hfr, 
Que of his B.pprendcc!i, w'hn.r in his ^.peci- 
mcn boQk of iT^Bi appear^ to bftve i^i^-^ 
C&rdtd 0.11 Qf his n]istcr''S fonte, find, to 
have cTcatcd aa entirety i]ew se^ifrij^, rifi- 
marka-Liic Tor their liifbitne'S3„ yracr, land 
itnjfoniiity. But ^re^t cb^'n^'cs h^ be^tt 
ffQinf nn in. public tAstc I-j]?ht faees weft: 
flisappravcd :; bold and bla'ck. factii wct& 
depended. Tq meet: thib demand^ ThnTHK 
libowcd Ln ilSrii a full aeries of '^ improved 
types " pfichc oald-facr whiiih so scriauslfy 
Tulirairlxed the book printiu^ of the fifSt. 
bpJf of this, ^c^.tu^}^ SubBrqucat Spcd-^ 
men? frcMn his fQundnf showed still blacJcer 
Bud more u.:Q.!ii;|ghlJy i^ccs of Laxge- rcKEDanS, 
but Chcy wi^r? much aduiircd and frcc]iy 
boii^ht: bv J*ib prLotcrs Ln qucstof noT-ctty. 
Thoni< piE^d in i3xj. His businciis wiu 
ttauiflill: and Earricd on by William Thn- 
vawffoodt yrho mBtcrtally cnlaTifcd the 
fpuiid-ry with ntw fuiilis of rorEi^ n Etia!rac<- 
ters — some cut under his onn dircctli^n, 
some boufht abroad, bi^t m^^st of tbem 
wtire from the v«rY full c^ilLecttmi of thu 
modertk Vo\yglot Foundry uf Dr, Fry. lu. 
1S3S ThorcvrgiKid adthkttfd Robert B^sley 
to paTltiersnTp. Ou Thofowgood's retire- 
tueut Iti 1S49, Bet^Muiti Fo^il, a j^utic^i-cul- 
tcT of abtLity, %J5 admitted, and B he firm 
wui kD<»wu ai Rob«ft Bfrsley^ Cu, Mi-, 
(■fterward Sir) Charles Reed, a primer, 
tuae«d«d Iti ifP&Sp and th? routLdry w.-ife 
then Vaowa as that uf Reed & Pox. Sir 
Charies Reed died in 1S81, a.nd the hu;i. 
nea was CutitlnUed by his sons, nnc al 
irhocn wuTaJbat Baioes KC'^d, thr' author 
af *'A HiMory ci^[ tbeOld Fn^lish Letter 
Fuiundiries/' to wftom the writer is indebted 
far much ciTlih? Information yiren in these 
pav^^ c^ncernlDf En^lfah founders. 

Jofltip]! Fry begaa Eusineftts in 17154 as a 
type-founder ir Bristol. He had been cdu^ 
ciUed as a pbyslciaa, aud hELd distinction 
■a a ripe scfiolai'i l>ut he was Impicllcd to 
1^0 maclun'ieal trade of type-fDundinEr as. 
Hpkod bad beea^-'by "genuine iaclina' 
tloa,^* and a «tfonflr desire to emulate thr 
acttlerenesti of ^ftleervi lie, whose sidles 
of lattflf he made the hiudek of his. curlier 
tvp«i. Hli fint partnerii were Vr'ilLiam 
nne, a priater, and H^iac Moore^ a white- 
smith. Brlitol wai found too srnaM a. ii^^lf] 
far the ttew eritefpriEte, and they moved 
tl&e foundfy to London. I^Icre |bey cjiet a. 
veff^ua diEappolattttcnt. The BasfcerviUe 
EtyJe of face wai decidedly reject^ by the 



printing; crade, and Fry was cormpetled, 
much as^AinaL hU will, to cut aii entirely 
new series of facet. The Ca&lon style was 
selected a,K the moat saliblet but befcrrethe 
cutEJD:^ of the merles bHd beeo completed,, 
a fickle jiiiMk ta-ate had put the Casloa 
i^tyle aside, find ahowed its pveterencefor 
sewer formft. Ih ifSt Frv ba^ehc the 
UtTg^eTpaft of the old James foundry, «hlch 
waa lien, lit fbfel£;n lad learned chancten. 
He d]ed ftti 17S17. and wh succeed^ by 
his 5oa Edmuaa Fry, who afterward ad- 
mitted aft partners Isaac Steele andGeorce 
Knowles. lb i^/y^ thifl foundry publi&hed 
" FaDtoe'r^phia: coQialnfiie iccuraLe copies 
of ^11 the kuovu AJphabeti in the Wm^Jd,^' 
in which were ahowo the chai^cten of 
nci^rly ivQ hundred lAnsn3;ag?ea. AllhoaEfh 
this foutidry ate-afned a high rank for Tu 
■uneiical i^nd ^^ learned" type^, U scTct 
acJiieved a commercinl Bucceis. In iRaB it 
W49 ^^Id iP Williauii Thckfowgood, thmHE^ 
whom iE ult£cnately became a purt of the 
present Fann street letter-foundrr of Six 
Chmrlcs Reed's Sons. 

Jo&cph Jackson begau the work of typc- 
fuutidin^ as au apprentice of Caslon J. 
Kc was Caught tivery brAneh df the bu&i' 
ne:ss but that of puUfib-cuttJiiEx This je^l-- 
Dusly Efu^i^ed iny^steiy was practised onJ; 
byCTa&lon ajid hiE £on in a private room: 
but Jackson bared a hole la the wainscot 
nf an adjDiniosrrooin at dinicrent tinip^, aofl 
carefully watched ever; process. When 
J^ckisGia thoLijf'ht he was ahlE to do ttifL 
work, he cut a punch, which he fbowed 
with g'rrat pride to his ma'iter^ expectinf 
to igct his ap:{}r[]T^aU Hut rD.<iion was much 
di»plcA$cd; instead of ^ornmeiid^tian he 
gave hnn a bluw ^nd abuse, and threat* 
ened to send him to ^ail if he repeated 
hift O^ense. Jaciksan'ls mot her toothed hit 
WQunded feeltnc's^ bought him new ti>ott, 
^nd enizouiFii^ea him to continue his punch' 
n^utting ^.tudies. |4frc it may be ■uid that 
nearlv every one of the eminent £nj;lt3^ 
punch-cLittfirs Att;iined his praficiency Ln 
this art^ not by the smooth road ofapprcu' 
ticeship and spi^ciJil instruction^ but bf 
breakinjjT thioug{'h the obstructions made 
by masters and frllow-workmen. Jackson 
served hisi time as an apprentice, 1|>ut i.£ain 
upended his master by a request for more 
waifcsi for which Qtfetisc he was dischajgcd 
from the found ry^ Then he and hiF^ feilew* 
apprentice Cottrell forcned a. cDpartneiahlp 
and bevan business for theipserve:s iu '7!^* 
They did not find cnGUjFh pro^t in tb3r ' 
venture for two^ and jFickMiii soon qbflB. 
doncd the work mnd went to sea as an 
rurmorer. On. his rrtum he mndf! a new 
atEernriE at eiiEE!.b]ijhineatypG'fouiii^ryt ftoC 
with (.'ottre'll i, but throupb the aid of twa < 
fiiliaw-wcirkTncn. who air^wcd him^ftete.] 
per annum fur his tivinjr- -ffxpense^ ^^ J 
thlii nnrrow motley hAsiii ne Uad the fono'l 
dation of what afterward became rnne of tliui ] 
l^r^^st nf Hritish tl^pe-'Toundrica, HK BwC 
wurk, la ij^ji. met the ajtnmval of Bowyer, 
the eIe^^t pnnter of London, who told nim 
that he had been the means of old Caalfln 
rtdini; tii bU conch, and that pcrhaitt he 
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arfy^ be the iiiea.113 ot d<Hus tbe iiimt i&r 

J»ckB4>&. E<ren the cMer Ca^J^on unt;iciit 

bis austCTlCyj and tojd his dlspara^Lny; Hrju 

ilMt JacksoA'fi iirtand akP w^uld y'^t com* 

mani;! rEspent. In 1773 he iiid or^lniziicd. 

4 SkELil] but VftJuoblc foundry, atid Hiati 

eanied nputmUoQ as a itktlfut Dicchaak 

And pynch^ulier. The typed be raiidts 

jfor ft CKSirailc cditiaa cf the '"Domesday 

k.," adsnirsbl^ printed by NicIioU in 

fnJio volucncs, extartcd praise frani 

cry typc-fouoder and every man of \tt- 

He. wa-1 cquaj-ly ^ucct^sful in his 

iisilcs oJ° ehc Greek typc^ of thtl: '* Co- 

Bezac." Hi* rao^t ip:iparunt wgrk wns 

the double eD^IIih rC^maii mitdc far the 

lfa£kliii Dib1«." ir» seven vctlumes roy^l 

J&cksan did &□( live to see 'the 

lacLu&Iati of this work* vhich hJid t^ b^ 

'p)dlt4^|ed by the libor nf 3 fornier ap- 

ntjce i buG tlie iSeali^ti uf the l«tti?r waA 

h|», ia4 KichQis layi It was a pattern of 

The most perrect symmetry to -sthJch the 

4Jt had lUTivcd^ He dtcd in ijf^^ and his 

fauQdi7ira»bou|;bt by WilK^tiiiCavlon JII. 

Basleerri lie's ablest successar, not to hih- 

HuqoidrT or 1baA!De«&, but to bis sklU And 

style, waa bis npprcniice Hoberf MOTtln^ 

wifpfe broth.er WHI^offl, En i^go,, becoinc 

lh« head ar a sfDAll but fsiint^us. foundry. 

BordffTI X-nd Nicot had oiatureii plans For 

tbejr gTCfl-t cdiEioik of ** Shakei^peare,'* to 

be pnn^d by Buluet, Aiid WUItim Mar- 

lia wa4 ciL£aife4 by ihem 10 iiiAkc " imita. 

liam cpf tbe $bjirp apd fine letter litied by 

T,ht FrcQch und ItftllAn. prfntefR," The 

ipp^ntice uf this book, ^aan falloved by 

in ^Dalty admiralil^ Cdftlan •Of MiltOfl, 

913 vt unev]>ectcd rcTcla-tion of the pos' 

kiMEties of typo|fra.phy. Und«r the able 

Euju^emeiat: of Bulmcr, the 'Shakespeare 

Pneii priiatcd matiy Afiinimble b<K}1ici. x?f 

vMch these ktc the mo9t e^termed -. Deb- 

Ai^t "Trpoffapfaic:^! Anttqultlcs,^^ the 

**Dieaniein«i/' M'Crecry's ^'Tlic Pre**/' 

Ud die "Po^itlB" or Goldsmith, and Par- 

SffiB* fof most ^f whicU Martin provided 

ibfr envev All ^tiJt based di) the BaA^ 

kcrvOle ifflodel4. But these typn's wcf« 

uiiilkxUc flqly^ «hen carefully primed. 

JUvtiq vas not able to change the incom- 

1^ bitiioR for fat aad l^old bees, tic 

Jied In xtfS> *^^ ^i^ foundry cwne to an 

tadt the CisIdds tmktb^ the luofc ^^Iwdiblc 

|ii lioiM of bU tqllectioni. 

Vlac^Kt FJifieHii&wuth<f;ivDred apprcti- 
Ckcoraad ^cp«ct«d ?^cc4>»4r to Joseph 
iHrt h« «{u prevented from bclnp 



His SiJt£:cSfior by Caslun's purchase nf the 
fouqdry. Jishn NicSidis, the prlnten Jent 
yoUtbg; I'fifgiti!^ the mcitcy ueeded to e'Stab' 
Jjsh him In bunln^s^r He be^m. In 1793, 
wllh .1 g'rcat cindcitakiiiiE ^the cutting df 
the double cnerljsh (conimetuced by Joseph 
JSLtksoh) intended for the Mackljn " Bl' 
ble>" Reed ba.y9: <^Of the eKcellencn of 
the pcrformaihce both as a. facslmalfi and 
£L5 a work of art, a Teferencc to the splen- 
did Bible itztelf, and the no l-c^s sx^lendid 
edition ef Thamfrcm's 'Seasons,' In which 
the ittme type was used in 17137, is the most 
elctqueiit t^ssttinuby. Mr. F^jfifltis received 
the honour of heiijjf riamt^d oi* th^e tltle- 
png^erkfthe lAttetwcrk, whkh it^M remains 
nnc of the tiiiiest B,chj^v^ment^ of English 
typography." Ife was as remarkable for 
hlA industry as for has skill, Nofctundfy 
of the time equaled his En the number or 
geneirmi merit of its productjcns. He cut 
a Tt-cw face of Creek for the Oxford Prcs*, 
new form.5 of Ifrrsiani Telujju^ 1>i}mesdfty, 
Hebrew wkb p4lnt^, a fiici^lniilc ai Cax- 
ton's first leticri and a wrie*cr intric4ite 
Ge ma tL~ texts. After i general commenda- 
lion of his work, Hiin^aFd iiidds; " I feci \t 
pairtEcuUrly Incumbent on me to add . , . 
that he has strayed less Infca ttie folly of 
fat-ficed prepnfeteruuia dispropordons th^a 
cither 'thornc, Fry, or Caslon.'^ Mr. Tig- 
Ifias relinquished biislneasEriiQjiS, aiiddied 
In tS44' tits two sonti, Vancent Pi£-[;ins IT, 
and Jamcs^ Ft^^^lnst succeeded in iSj^fi. 
VJnizent Fg^e:iEi& 11. died in rB6o, leavlni^ 
the bqisinr^s to be carried on by James 
Fi^lfinJi t,. dnd his son Jaxncs Fii^glns I],, 
the letter t»elng: the present proprietor, 

WiUiam MilleFi once (hq foreman of the 
Wflcun Foundry at Glasjfuw, be^an busi- 
ness an h]a cwn ^ccQunt a^t Bdhibur^hin 
E&09. From the bE^'inDing his fauridry 
had A Tcmnricable success ; Et was a hval 
not only of the Clas];^oWp but of the l,andOh 
foanderA.. Iti iB^ Wlib^tn Richard was 
admitted as partner; {« [B3fl the tiimie of 
the Ann was eha.n£-ed to Miltef & Rirhardr 
Reed SAys tbflt tt»k foundry wn.% the hr^t 
to jntroduee successfully? typC'Ca^tin^ ma- 
chinery iti Gtir-Ai Bfitain. William Miller 
d[cd in 1643+ and the business was carried 
OIL bj Richard and hEs ^od until i96B. Since 
the rcUremetil: of Sic^hard, seniorf the 
foutLdiy has bcen mfltiaifcd by his San!^ 
J, M^ Richard and W, M. Rkbi^ril. 

Anthony llesscmer. the tni^ciitaT, wh$ 
4 founder &r tnarked ability, la I^ii' 
don* between the fc^n >9n «nd i9pt> 
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kimulf bj LJu 'rrectkn ai llKi,rt«in Ed UqIIkdJ i>r 
pttDnpLcvc riLgiiiHv. Uefi^rr he >v«i tw^nlf five Jpli-i ihJ' 
l(fq fcn vbi elcrte^il h mrmlH-r nf Ibr Acmdcaiir ml Pirii 
f»hji ImtKM^ansim i% Ihti ukhNcabn^ tfe cai IImi 

tlttM^ 'Rff ftMBdr]f TMi db|wrent In Itn. H'iM mm 

lalsBH Lnprnrriuefl'ti In ty}i^Fo>UBiJinft hcforv bci wi« 

KkiiLrd A uitln, • not^jMincli-ciitlfir, bail » fintarlT:^ 

onfed 'bj K BT. W(ii>J, wtw in pi.rlikenli!p with EL 
Uld T.. Murw^i MPtinm^ t'bf. bnarqiNW. iVfti-r thrir 
debtBh tfc* biEv«H «euri1^ *rd. thrir mUrctHn V4» 

Jlllil-nifd . 

pDl)'nkit>nr nrflud ■!; Ijandtini in |f|,i!^. but iru nn- 

4ur?f4ff[iD, [b 1^130 he itiandcinnd tfar biiuBEsi, ituJi 
Aal4 M iiiiirtBm Iwrnlj iIuhuu]^ maLriria, poncliai, 

iird^ im liii^^ri'etll <E«-bte&crr u mas nf liw nr1^ 1-rP>^- 
JuniHlicn III thi' Uciklnll Sutini. 11 1a r«£lLldr fataiiticai 
«u thai df ■ vhibmnitfc. [r dui he •pffi' thMt bc: 
mi n«r li & tipt^l^ndnj cir that be «T«r rcerli'ni 
U.J' iHvtriHiiin^B ib« irt, vui ir l^^bi^p^rttlirtM-d tiM 
lOtwinJ Aittabhr tif lilfl ^ute fnr taikvit b»««UbLljli i 
tTp»rfmB4T7- TD' pntT^ Jiti ibiliij in nihXp ty]*ci>i Kv 
■neaJt^ to |9LiinetirJi^nin|>ifMbiBi freitg tj-,|i^.i[uii. 'h,^ 
mtM hir KM niiJh. Tbf prH-tUm wu ^nnlc^, but kU 
tvmni.rj dU pmt pmiqti^F^ apd wu vuin rK|ini:it. 

I[ll ]n^ Rn-rid Mitrhr^lnin, Adlti-iiirikrrfrDiii IjiQfuk^B, 
ipitlHtBpCnl [A EitahlJib *■ tjw--rmi.aiwj ot U^^lijn^ fait 
ifiil ivE ■Dccp^. lE. ii ^CMM iblc llul E aril RpE bi| fkvl-er 
h^wlHLgE dF typC'fiiuBdiBf rrum MilcliFlHn.. 

Ilk |7T1 CbrliUppliiri Etiuar :ut Hov^f, ii- Jhi ipHlnj 
ttlB Xiuflutii.Bmmd nr Liu; namr, »tilJkiliHl i 
Itacrpilr^ at ■Scrmui'ba'Wn:, a«.r PtitulcJpliii 
foundry %■« fnkOBi^efi faf JLurtiiB- t-'it^, ifbu i 
luTE bncn rxptirt. in rakjij niDCitiBtdicat KrU-. 
^BX ponihiHMl Liu I'viinclfv. miiA ^Itb bw mam cnn- 
tinui^a eIm' buHi'H^M utiti) b» ib-ELtl] in IWA. k tlHPfl 
Pm'i hcw fc^ld th« fijupd-rji t]j FUtmufJ fti-wflr, Jcm W 
Cbri'itriplhi^p ^D.iip.f, wliiii ftoidl iirintiFuilj Eripd In eatM.li- 
ILtb * (.7^-f<iB)uirT ^ ihltbonrE', Ittiikh ilCeiBiil wmm 
mtEWTMtfiiilj nnrwed bj hjm in JNliS. 

J«u]h ScTa ■ OemiiiL, bcfita ■ ■esund fuamdr]! ij 
EhnBinluiFB abiiiit 1774. 

SrnJ,i.iBdii fnnUllI HrbaB iB Pull bdrllM fnite K 
B. roBJ^iEr, [liEiafEBttrttrtk^patsAmtelKlf tnm' 
Indi's^H mnblrrr ri|B.hlS^^niri hH-rillUdiy «BMb 
faBiiLcnJidibMklhiefbUiibFAht rUMilpUi. 1h 
tbb Eld b» hul fall #»iAm 1„ F. BKbB ranhva in- 
rtnatlM fna Fnniflr, Ibat bt vli%l bv foaUlid !■ 
wifWfn ibfl rnnrin'. ^ihIUb bh bip |Tudi^ kF' 
rff«d Ib PUUripiHi ii Iffi, -biI b^cu ifa* buitBAH 
■rftj^A-FtKiBdlBikiPittbt^ wcreHit:«iMin4ili4'l. Umbiu 
nn tbut tbitf «d wit «r ovuy, oat wnm\p jpud tjpri. 
TEiCbB>di7 VBftDiifliwi9d,uiid -Hubfl hinwliii'iiUrn- 
ttoB to prlatiBf . 

Jahl BsEnr iIdbes p^rtrirr with ^Ir-iBsdi ""■' 

of o: 

FhEln 

. iia|jiirli.n[ urdtn brbi^ ■ ''-'^1' 
laat'Oftnca fnr bb narjTlcypediB Ln ba prLtLtrd b} Uato* 
WD. Id, 17« liH rldrr ajiDc illiEd. Swia altEr Ebc 
fTBodBUB BlHudiHirfl cSic biMiDrH and nmnvMl tn Mlq- 
fbilfl, 0BarriBq wImit br died in ITSBf. 

Jlkbout bfar TBLr I7TA kEnJbnJB MrrvoL, I. prJnter 
MMi brpbiw nir BcajBisit] TrBliLllh, BltrBipied In nii.kr 
■hir«itj-pf; ^bUa. Hb nJrt '^Bln fur b Bumlipr at 
pBffBi ottbE Neir TectiBHil^ frnt iViVEr HmnLBtDd tbe 
vark^ mad IbbUt ■ImaiBBBJ Hbi iiBdwlBku|t Tbc 
inL badk rteinlPuM !■ fka VBJIed UbIib wbi 

I nriat «r J. Wfttb ft r«., Npt Tvrf , If U. R & J. 
OiJfla* «id IHiidtilH A Habdb; ir«n lilw ■uconiHrm of 
WiiIU> «b(» nto rvd to Eb||«)^ 3^ UU. 



The fint ^ipe-F^'SBdRr in tif 

b{>faBil iDEirEuFuM^ pi 



T4rh vu Adfcw 4. 



MippSn vk){>>iBil iDEirEuFuM^ prBctijwl tf|MMllak.il]r [l 
tly[l»[j Hf wu rbLvHl tfi 1»Ti^ hl» (r>unt^% fbr 
inATBE Bppe^ra in lb«* NBWTfcfi 
l>lrt[lLilr> for ITKlL Hii fiaBnAi-if wu fiirlj eqalfiptJ 
wIBb Dnicb fu-Ei, bbl biivtnrk nf rniniini vu poav. 
He ru Utfl luL-Ci-flilfki9. 1b IT9A [w cntrrrd iLliHilUi 
{\i BIbbv ft EUiiBUinDh Bbd w«i a-ilb ibm (bnw jiftn. 
Unm m bli- mirr* i|i]>e«ir Ln ibr^r book tst mumnm, 
Hitbni vtiit iBbttBEHi-irleTuf Iba Ud^JbihI CnHnBiT. 
H« dM In Ifett, ■" 

Ttafl flm ffliiDdrT- In tbc United fttBiEB of Rwrtnl 
Bbnt^T VM ATrhilMid BlBi^r ef 9»i1bm1, who b«^ 
BiBdf: trpif iB ^VTTlBn ■** F ^ Edlubll 1^. til 1?% in 
mnivrlKkB iritK J^IKH RcMKidHI, he rBtBlilialM: m 
tjpe-riHuiflri Bt rhJlaJflpilllll, whicfa WKI bMk lW lead 
vf tfar Dtfarr ifaoiulrin ip thit citj. Ib ll jl Im ^tebtnl 
A TBilmyr iraprKiMBrtrt to llw Biraibl — « Cf^Bf ^«i- 
■ffhkCh KITE' B iqiri>Fk rrturfl motwiB In cJir- niBtra, kuI 
EiuldEf ifiiB lypc-EBilirr En. nuljE; nwirfl iTpnf wtik icB* 
exnttkA^ Ub nule b ckiclibH; fur tbr BDlumftk riib- 
Uni uf ^e» bkiL i t wu ocie PDr«Hfiii. Jif r Rtind k, 
tit. lamea RuuJJhb bhI ftJrbH:rri Hon^iiito* tlH' 



"X 



I 17^ 



like 

Ib JAU LtTrtfVH JofalUuti, l. prinlcr uid pBlfn «r 
EqglHBtl, BitlUhlbHl « Btereotjipa fivusilrT in PfeiUdBl- 
phi«- In tlQ h* fiTTBeda HtEhmbjp tieIl ^,t»fg|^ 
r. Smith for Iba purpoH of hii^ibg- Cfar E7p«-r(yirikiirf 
0f KichiTd H j B M dMB. Under the mit' niaiHpn|i#i|( 
i\ut i:ipnnitiBBi if ihv fMBdrr Tim lajvdr .mt^bdML, 
In )»]3 f^wrji r. iflBhh vlifadnw. Ib lAU JobB- 
WH1 BdiDittcd. tcjwrtBBnUp mwnBi M U: ICeAH.r, J^B 
r. BnaiLh, ind Hlc^rd. aranfaH wlu kkd b«ii trui^ 
mployf^s of C3ilp lHmi«- PpIr a. J^rfu wu iddcd 
BftrrH-ird Birr«r« Kli df^th ill ItW MlMM hU Ekr 
fuundir7t£ibiijii4Vi4rp4niH^^. «bn BPItJnAl iliB hu^ 
HfMB undET tbE iQBiiia fif Xi«]tfJtl«r, SloUb & JohIbA, 
bIhE irtfFVBnl at MieEE^lBr. Sm-itlm Jft Jordu L'-flte 
tuny, bikL Lhr liuuie kLK ncit Lst ■(■ t}^' DU&e bT Ifa 
Jiilitmiiii I'uL^nJn'. Julin F- i^nicli iru !i4r9 XUiHin 
W, aFi36, ind dird Ko'Tcailiri J, ^SaB^ P«bT A. 
Jitti.Uk ^ai buTii ■□ I'tiiiBJrJpliiL, V^b af ||m, f.^ 
UmI dard litrrc aUldb dF KmTcb, IABIl hirkard iaM 
d;«l a».ti=o>bfr «, l^f&d ■■ INftT Ib MbbIUIv. 

JJmiElii «^ JnnLin r^tmi|Hn; (VT^PM thf nUarf^h^ 
Wans-b *J" Lbe Amt-rican T^w FmiBdVTi CVlWiUV. 

Id IHM tJibn While bbJ WillkBai Wimf U HBn 
Jord, CoancGthiDt, uBilExtaiit lu nBtc t^ypMB' trrtbutrt 
BD]' rlperiEnoE in ifpe-rnnndinit^, Bod rreB vi^kuI: 
uy ktnl'lBdffe irliBtrVer tW tbc Lwi^tnchon of Ul' if- 
^flBnd tuftM nf L^jK-lMJllkl. Aftrr irp^Bh^ fidviH 
tkCf WM4 oUhgCd. (0 MBd Otae uf ibFJr vur Ldhb !■ Ov 
fbwdn Irf BiBlf ft BHUldhuta of FbklidirJiriiiB. brilw 
fbEkd b prt IIh kBtnrledfr aetdei. After «^ a 
U«ltsd I m iiBMB In H«rtllird« WUb irpBratad |!m 
Wlnff, KWBd kta bandr? !■ Nnf Tot^ in 1«|0, i 



c, BCWBd Ufl bandrii tai Nn 
rbwUBB rid kHlUtHOB I 
■1^ rnld nvwA efAtai L 



I 



•i4 riBdinirtl. D;tai in iai;.tW 1 

tbusni hf til ■■■ hka T. Wttli. lb wu • 

I17 Nnnun Wtite, mai tkra tl> ma mi lAaMrf to 

IHirlnenliiii t^ Irm-niwr vu EbtBcnl In Chirtaft T. 



IJbmiti in^ hii iTKndjnn bniiaEi ■ C]nx-rDUBilo in \YbLtf A (",n. fh^c]ra T. WhRv 

kilhllii in IbE ;Ear ITHI. Ttic; irrcF [liF Sm ulLlniUH'tTpr-liiiiHlrT liiMl cuplvrEnt A.D.rnn, 

NdfQnndTi ia t^R ciir. .lbiIkiqu kid full «inBii?|- ii[3ilr«w Liliir, u^ Jnlni AfsUey, vhu mttM «■ 

it, B1M af tlk^ir milt iiaiHirtLnE urdtn brbu ■ lur|E ' • -a ^ •.< ......_ 



m of Fimrr, Unix • Ok 

AiidiT« LIEU- aiu) Jiibi Besiln n^trej ii UM. 
A. 0. Finntr dini la IRCil, Tbr bmilMM it HV 
nrriid ml b) WiUiim I'liinri 11 
A. U. FknBET'* Sen TVpr rmiadii^ 

Is IHH Babmt Liftkbii ar tciUuil iTud ud MW 
tu (itiUlak 1 Lnt-budr; In Nik York. Hh mm 

■tflnAtird' ' .-.- 

Mitlmi 

EOti WUbr lt> l)T' rDiini^lliiii. uarlmmt n sWilIit 



rf E □. UUIMj W^ JUM KCK UD|n RM !¥■■•« 

Etttvndiif ha IbD ilenelyav l\iawtri« of Johi 1F«M 
bIh rrewiTnl luiLrurlkia Ir^n kli liUn MJ fpv 
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vfcic^ I* t9% frr n» -Mil^:^ DhofeiHl Stvitt mn very 

Mi«^ *■« mU to FbIh- C. CDrtBljnn ud W B. 

4» Iwii^jif >asMd» HBd fti mntmbi vers -dUpcnH . 
Uwia ubril Aiflk>Td AIbzt. «bn lilut b«H IndaetAl 

^ r*1~ Ttl""*' * tijK'fii'aS^ltf lb FIttlhtiMjk. Pvibfe- 

fjlnalfc Cf nlT qil9rt>iB*U is nthtr i-tifiQiptp iq 
llfcmi iii Vfv Trirfc,tfecjiiEf«bJlenHJ<lBttpb3jrM# 

Tt ife prlvttT sr Kew TorL. bv^vi tuil^ 

b ita HIBfd 4- Rood 7rp*^t^° " *^ ^ybl.\ai\w-t 
Ifci'h^ita^Mtffltcnot^piDRbciivmjiflfrwUlod Ihatrif 

dr tJaeirntTpE ivAlrinft lilHik Eublnd liJiB liuftlT Is 

WU Ifc* (n^ b tliw cvaatrf ta itArvAUf!* Uj^i fhwjim. 
A^rW b dMib pf JAinn Puqppr in IJtdl tli« luaDdry 
. If; hit tuflt Uidcr t^ iiiiDK uf JftBlrt 
IVOUkb CTnwr^nl Cbqmit, Uw aldiM* 
■% 1M >«n i« Mnw ¥«■< 4lh of DMxmhcr, iSi, 
irt 4Ui Ibn OP tbi Hlh -r April, IHU. Imtna 
Vii^^ C^irtvi'Vt* ban li B«lda tbiTd «f Nevvna- 
Nr. Ua. 1^ died W l^r^ Y*rk «. i^ >#fl] nT l^lj, 

Ptolwl.^ ■mnjuil n-Wtlr* iiiT tbr |Tf-;nT>pnntlE«f 
H, vliie* Ukrt uerfed tM lirtirii la Itel ttf tbi 

■«4i|vUArila tb* Am nf HbvlH T. Wbiti ft{>i . 

Mpa liUMlMJ W » type^kiiidrr kA ^nr Yuri aluut 

*n:n (jpj tB<iiu, MtKblrw, uid Avmtvdi much df bii 
"Tt^ t»ite tetlv4*T(^n b$ tW (TllUfid flbicd Aid La 

Hoy trw» It&n in Moftlui^, ITTS : died Lu Ka« 
T«i, tl^i wM tlu Wftd fiT ■ tTjKhfininJiiLi ^mO;; 

MMi 1^ 4bA# m^Kk Jmr ti*D tdjiattVEBmt ^iJ" tbr an* 

if ^wHj ptiH Ud tTp*-iukJA«. An«r HTtlng u 

ifpiHii^Aip to fobMMt hlk Uiilliltfgb, be rtniKntrd 
hjhv T«rk hi )»M. vbrr* b Ml^f-fid hk tma^ u i 
pM^HK fa p«>rtvr<niM^ <Fttb 1]4» JVUIgvr trrr-tkfr 
Aiqpi jbrap*- ba bafSft kniLarH ia Zfpv "Ynik »t m 
r to lilli. Euiun bftTlB); nuliHl tfariH 

\ rfrti li lUipi nffli- n — nrt -* i 'rrrf TtI I 

I bp liu, ud iHlbrtsiiIlj trlAif b prt 

» b* g^ U be tbnUi^t. 

I fetm ^flU' 

0* bte ntain te Vrw "Tttrk bt sildad 

iab— iiMi , -iBwhieb btiitU ■ nej-htd 

I IflimiUtw i Ibp ibiTlii^ 

lifrlebHW; lbn"p«Lrw^Ugck"«rBtbof- 



ui^i^ vbidh Srtnff huldl tfai: llrrnylf |aa plt.(«, khJ jbL 

felhiwiiiijrf-iidyTvl'ru/'rT'Cbi'Bi.^i-'td my nfvpofftfiiB ;. 

tim tbhWB^tMJieA ^ckEtag Ivii Witk iLUiiiE CbVvI-, -frbidli 

PKura pbWi frvB injvrr isd ptrmhi rtrnft hHivakaf; 
im trvu|wrt4tSi«L Ife ISSlta wltbd^r* rrAitbiDalfacM, 
batcGntliiBcd boax^rJDHil'lBtjpt'fiiiBadugirLtii bu- 

Dm-rM! BrBt«, lr.,.HiB of Pi-fid^ it is »jLr1]ikg«g>T» 

or JSdvIqi, Uid WUHbMI M. Jf^diJiMrti if/' EJeitifiilimd, liail 
bnpu. iriM i-Bil T<pc6ed bj tbe traJp, Tht inE nn- 
chSfic* of Bron wen «qBBll)r BBUtJariirlJrrf , bul Id 
l$33 be nude i. lamckEBe wbLchi -ru j^nfir«iUj ad^jwted 
UMt bid H 'fTCirtb^ rh'P.lJ l^r DWit ttum flitj- jrin. He 

tf unlfL, Uhl mi fiJrl^ IBi£«^tfiill ai i. ip-ueueIl- cutter. 
KaQf BvnbarlapK ramm af vcrl^t and arBLnnntil 
letlvr BOW pMl ulde u ald-fufaiiMted wrn; dnijiiBd 
4Dd Ewifrarod t^ bH b«Bd. 

flfntrfi* RrtiH '.bum Ifi. Ediabiiixb, b I7m ^ died in 
Hbk Yqrb, tWl nqlrritcd m t^b eintDtrj ia infi. 

^illii ■ nc! wiirkim ■■ » on^MpHiLtur iq. Niw VcjfIi. 1h bf- 
ramR [Lf liaiiae^ paxliKT uF bii fanrtbor iDBTEd- Thofr 

fay Ihc ihapei af the tf^t tbi^ hod ht hjh, TyipWi II 
(iipD ffiAdij htH H ibnildflr. Tba btard ta wai. lEapitd 

Kt K very lims bbj^ frMa ikn 'bf ibrnjilr^ T^r plwfajr 

BKd ba iC4Ti?>t^FiD^ I^M lllrw fbirp ttu^re, Ttca 
^falch [i %-■» tnemurAd *Vlls dlltnl]t|'. ^T^mtMiitm 
vtileb ftpf^Evst the iMiiilJ iimI K|Mri]t-d Uie nsl vm 
rrvqmmL AFiIit minj UMinm^rBh elfbrli. 4» fsdflet 

tjp^ finmiJen tii ouiIf' Eypea wbtb iqBi.r» iljuBldrv^ (kfl 

briftbvn BJfdtTiwh In w^kr Xj^K^ fir tbtnaHhrn. 
ThfX brFu waUi Ibe iiia1xrii!i aiuiiin-euriLl];^ uib^ faf 
tbc bwtl^n frtsiT. Tbeir iriL ■prriniirB Dmok id dvhid 

mrp. iiwrit* B-tuhm «u in I'litlmilaiHe md .lnd«- 

fH'tiEVlli^ piiDrh-cuElxr. vrbofuaiu] hu|[;re»le«>t ;pl^uii^, 
B?eb LL-UiraBrnt l^, iri rutlini lri;tnr«. in4i>f vf wbifb 
arrvtm ^rimiTHl ki cuHlrli of £(md hem.. Itn lerrirrs 
to b;;pc.ftiii'Di[lBg;1i(7'hiie;i[ni![ifK)(°Bictrb'ilbediflj irp 
reklwf ^ UlEe boob iuilie 'Cfaa.pteT an Ifae Vinnt Bywiem, 
DktM Woilt Bm>;c <>ni In Nev Yqrfc, fi l«c3j^ 
tlw |niiK|Cfct ■iiiii/'DEXifr^kiB»BedqillUtliBbtilbMbiif 
QH^r^^ Rjnf n, vtl^^ ^r MHtLnaid., iq p«rtKHl»blf vllb 
^■.■iH liiadkaj , Md-rf llw nilM Df 0<IKf» InM^f A» 
& Go. Brtvpm tbr inn ] 008 a ad IffFW W ftlldwad 
KB -imiiniBJr}! ^-uiaiilrtr prrim pf " pranilL " t^HfUSL, 
thf HMWC difliruLt Lnd Clie Earn:, e£penfliTe reatoC tjpa 
fuutidlDg e^vr [inilrrriikrri m Uiiii rouBtrj, I>iiiM 
n't^liTp BrBH redr-rd frnln bailDeu la IIBD^ tr«9^i<^ 
rjbj Ike cbtlrti fitiwlrj 10 hU ri^Loj?^ BHiTy H, 

liiaiifB- LE&dMjr died in Ibe 'Mme :;rv«r ; Riil KlLnd 
In IMhS^ Tlk" faaetBeas rli nn4 Enrtkdacied bf MuDaBS, 
aHderllie lUUe lit V. B^ MnauB 

J^mn I'tmiHj ini bara in ClaigirW. fiovthi-iid, Ip 
lEOS, Afid whi- CH^itbl Efa« IritUi in IV rimiulr; or 
AlFUEMJcr WlbnfL iif K^hlArfla. H* dk*d Ic Brwk. 
Lrnriatbe »tb or 9^U.m\>tr, IW^ Pv ir>« » tlwr- 
iTVfblr ^qcated t>pc- Cini itdf r -Lbd a pOOfb^atlBlr if 
adAlll«il ability. 
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Brilliant, or i-point^ solid 



HI Ik. VMt pi fl-iii^ftV'. Ur^ Nil An^ kh.^*ti4n of " KhtIv, lm«4 

llBLunil^g liu BT^yp«-k»^H> M i aaf^oliiTBv Hill bMct- ]«taMI 
warJ b |«rkB«r #1 <#K)ift AniM. Al £k d^uh lu wen fUsa* 






*ft-T. 



B. hfrlBiUa IjTV-foi 

^^H >m''k-4 M « r^mpinKnT Ha riM £k>f4i<ii Tjm waJ 

ItUtftlf^ JTlMBitr;. La ItElOj ba LnfAn. LuiJ^iH u a 

^^■ ■ '■T' F?^w*w^. f ■•'I't 111 wr\ trtnt bmj i-TVft-iiiJtdj^ 'A 

bkTv iknp nwd*, Th« vtrl* kiMvn «■ ib< AcoMbifAAi 
VM hWaU«J l^ hju Lx Ca^ft- bui iKi a^A a>pk irii Mi 
Milvr ^ J.I<i»wlBr WiIhb * Sh, nf Bd^ubiuiJi. Khfl 

m Am aparliaaa hn.'h <iF iW tfLrLUuu^i J'^nnilrji uabr 
1UV«4 la iMt tbiip* « nAnvl 4hm ud owkwl ii,bllktj, 
•■il HOT^ u & irtkB ftJ nj tL Ailiir Firt^datB. J[i Jda dinttii 
BUMwd L) piharKHiilh Afl^f^rH-niflTUUT^Jdl 
u Um feUki at P1id]Mt n*Lin«i k -Cki. h U 
I V^T* H' P^tauT. D^ \kt &14 Am, uJ U 



JflhH Inn btpiM ■■ hnpa-baiHlrr «l RnUMa? p H i^*. 

urilM thM rhli ^t Uw J«'ba Hjib 0» Jabs il#^ -A* 
1 ^ A. aa 



of FbpL^ ft rjiatofl. «ntl 
tfUrwHd ^ tkfl DLckLHOH Trpr P'^ua.lrj ef 1Ili4.4«&i «ru 
Wm lb AMtttB ik*^ <iFM>ji,l:Wl '■•^ iI-LkI tkn^ u^ t'hi 

NMIku Lrai^a. bum la <^^*iiln, Cnau.. In IIVU h^ 

la 1£BB ha wu •wnn-witd vrti-li tha AIUai L7-(>^rLj.uuJ r^ 

llivn IU«cftB h buitaitH ■J-^rwbtil kxuifih Ji* Uu Uvibfelu 

nHiTT' 1^1^ Till L^^o&a Y^^mfLEj U aa-» ■.lnukcfc iif iJu' 

A. W. Klaili^ k ■L^l. win ijif^fmiaiLhra uit a*Mt*o- 
iBtaMUk Alikai-Lrtwwa Itu TMn BS»mil| IBi^L AlHtT 
1^ iMa trai.4uuiMidlMp|«*f«£MTM lb. Altwaj bIfMiMfj. 

■iduhl lurr 4; Co iiniwd a «iw«Hr«aa IwnJi fd the A.U 

mm Wm HB£b«*d ta 1«tlar-aiilUA|- Fih Dk.rfe ihka ariBtfi. 
J^MtK, urf iba ha hpa a^t nwT lIw* «ii*.b«3r »r all ibb 
Utlar iauH aaai "hr all ill* jLuutiua. l^auJan." ''^V 

tnvrtar bt MrtD-hj aahI^ aBfl aiLtr '■'■-■ Ak ^i^|iunUab.itai> 

«a iiNii..r Lb. irwm of BiMT, until, fc Oq. f* 11)33 tKaiTT 
and UklilMi ^imA Muuakidi ife^4AiMliiniiuxav|ttiaki iMiit- 
ttte, HiuT^4 -Mia dbmaan Iran libTCbvMnr la 1H4 

bdH Jl.ltrii'^i'lflUWI, 

Ima Kfvn* **^»^ *« ■ ItddiLMBJii-, *-'■* wftJi fiohkn 



AfttUvauAt I- -.. 

vadM thM rhli 0^ Uw J«'ba Hjib ■ 

pwiT, Jiftk Mhjr & lAA ll, !■ n>nf a trma^Ti vf i;k> JUMr^ 

Kflhai-tt h (Tuetli Inua a ^tt^twAit ta Pii uM k 

linad. AvI^CBi, In tC^T EnJ^w Htbwl. Iflr Mi- IL 
Chutkb tAsktaaad: Ihc: fesdnm f«r Tan ■' LvF'fn fiai^ vli 

UEd : (3urtU Jl.d la UttL Thi iovoArf -u wAtiu 

£M4nir A fV^rln 
**"i"-i L'. UallLtei kad Akus^ilcr WT iwplai ^mh tl 

lnipiH*U ilf (TT^DBBAAu >< FUU^AlfiUA LCl A|nIU H 

OUiiiu dl^ Jiil^ t^ tRKl. ELk LaUHtl was J ' ~ " 

T^WM. i iniV^, Ifl H-F-k J3?7, K'g.*Mi 

niWTiBjinnral vT .Boaaua P HuailKf Bbka II wnd 
ad la. Elia AjutifiaiB^pa I'niin Ian '^UTniiaTij" 



iifad la. Elia *— -»ij^»i Xnt I'niin Ian "uTniiaTij" 






maJa Emu LnnrliB^j Tka Av IxruU hkaUn' Aunitj iJeB 
pwij I Tha OtwI ^w«nii Tji- Vik^Jt^. a^nLEiii l T^ 



Abf, tvM 4^ iWj f4 ttiat IwBM, In^ 4bf ■iiiiiiimii. Oka^ 

Ja4)ia»FWi4kBiaiTr'af««nit»nvha RvrTorX Bnitva^ 
I HilUdaiybL^ ' —' -' — "- - 



frmkiHDbn «>im : i. H. &a#aha^ S. 1Ih«]miH|, ^ ft. 

KiTTiiiirt, A (J ^Idla. CHwrl* *. ■ahuUar, ObwlM 

Vi.mm.g, khJ W, E". Ftmb^. SUM UM lliaai'hll kHK 

IwQ HtahUabri ka &fai>U* bb4 .(Iu Wwwm^*^^. 

TW ivpv^owi^j of *-!*■'— 'l Lva^ 4 Oa. dl ^liifiMP ^h 
irt»l4i>lud la Ifaa ^^r Itfrtln Cb«lwT Whiilr k^bi^. ■t 
Haw YhiIl. a44 *«« Ui>a mUmiI 1 hi Dk1aa«ii Tf ^ J^aa^n, 
riB Um Ant daj «r OetabfT, ^fllB; IJia Ana wm. ■haafri U 
tt. Ba1ku4aU \ 0i>., uA Uw iknl i>Mr tA AahAH>Uy Uu^ 
4«r 4 04 [DanA fealiadtU, J»1ia ICn^ar. Baairrmar 
Pbt:«.«t- >iiLA )*lii iobiMl hi Jaka CfliJUiiA >iul nUfad L 
Mj9. 1b IfiV L^lllBi ralinO, w^Up* bl4 i^b^mt bj ft J^ 
LuMb ami IhiB Clm ^»Aa« ■aniat, LaH Jl >.'il jkfui ihr 
fTvat Aia Iff Uni,. ^rl BIti.*1W' t^nunv a. HT+n«(, aail ■< 

fata^BB4 nfkUl JbEt, le^ WlMM ha i«>M iLia l&larMt iw 

MiTdBr h Ibw_ La UH BrbvAf^U wild hb laum Uf tkr 

rndiMHifallif pM3-U:kFT«- 1°- '^^fj Ul^ 'U^ hUi 

Bu-»d4«Bl, k. r. LuMU '^kM-n>«*4PBL mmA Johm W- 
karcLpr. wntaira. Comm- diad In UHI i HafrUlB U 
IdS: LuaakfaUril. Il la airw a bnwfa -j «■- * ■ 

n* OaaliaJ Trw r-Hiii4FF *m ■mT-llaTiri at h. laifc 
Ali-n«H. Lp ik.''^.t ]?7^ tf (J. lhihiaii:b«MNlwS 
P. X IH.. JoOim hnairlj irf Utr BiH4«a Tjw Tii aafcj 
!■ km BL Jvtia nEind, ud Uta liaaiAria vaa ^ aa kkt 
Amartaaa Tr^ F^iLBilan Crrnnn^i 

Til" *7>i.fr«Ti4TF -i J<»i«" I* K-H-* i. Bitn F* K ill 
atf, HiAfiul, waa Uiai-t nlabliabhl la ihH ^-aa^ lismtji 

IB JJ^ Il la an a hfasiFh ■# ik* 



*S^ 



nrtn^ la Rw T<irX ■'vlva^ 
rNfMd USP^ 41^ la laua^q 



fur lu^jjn Atij aii 



dfiuv KL^ i**|ita. hmMa 
" ' - ) vf hia dwth k . 

paufh-aakui- aad 



BkAkMii 



'B^B|rtiMh^'ni-4pr. 'TIh>Iii.i« vf hia dtatk la 
■dvlat, a vHuiftr ItMiUiafa a MUvh-aakui- aaj 
-r Mbail^ liW ia IMS. Ib: |*rlaajibLp ^Ih hIa __ _ 
Ik^maa W. ka oafrfia^ aa ihs hnalarva id xyt^A'aadl^ Lb 
1BNm«Hnaa»l Pk^lkUliikia nnJir iKa aaiwof R. Ri«n k 
Boa, ThIafDBAdry «ta. kCi.»«>hd .1 M k>aplUa.^ lE'Up- 
vta- ^ JliUndilphia 

.AIiJhiW ViW^fBaii. pn'lonJF -nf Ltia Bmn rimii4TT 

«r ytP" Trirk. -H BarvfHl tij WiUlaia Vanlkaar In «- 
tekUih a ifri^uBn'lTj [b JIbb PrBtulam. vkliafa >a Jilt jn, 
ISOB, bvlUinc thr Ini DUfOhLad a^d d^aUbi 41m- Sial 

■to'MamadHLBiCaJUi.irnlM, Th^afinHudrT. Mdtd k* tTmnr'a 

iMHirf Nfw VwkH ^M hmliuH aadar ilu aamt d^ Tdtith- 

uvJhttau iiitll ISt^ »h«i Hwpf.«>dj| BiiPainirF « Cn. 
AihI LB*aiwmi»4. >nlttL NtLKkrhuadrf . Tlua Ftinioui ai- 



vaa lain wlaMUwd 1r t:ha r^a 

1b Ui^ aa^t^ yaai tka bandiT vaa aoklhi l^mtla faiaaM 
In VH lb» flna-^^nuk «f^ -kHC-d I n I^wU fidP^^ * 
td., Iw uJa tit liLiar^aL id IL L lUmhw 

aa-BBT. la tIfK WilLLaiu .■. JSaTtahrva 

ffl- Iffn Jllin ■■ T-Hl'vw vaa .MblIT:!^ n | 

InA W.^ m. Ba«Uh.nrii trllnd ; ia lad J. K. TMla« t^ 

|3r*4^ IwiiHbc fl I. B«n»Hm 

tlkrf yaam iH^ aaA Ullfl II. L. Uaitaknm maaafad t 

naia vt Liiwka rali^iii * Cr*.. «t Uakii»^ tlisl 



.*.. «t uakii»^ Tlistaiia. Il 

riaaa Trv^F^iLiBHiffaQailiMiir- 
■d>7 *» — t.Ml.h#l al PkUL 



iImoa almad la )iC& lb ' ' 

ia«, if^ta FmnJai^'Oanpaar. 
fia^fci k Bhatlti^ ^aa iq 




Th? Kc^ikijaa ^T« Jhaadij- ^ 
dalpklB ba Uffi^ 'ho^ Ika UMkai lLAaiifa«4Brta« CnapMEi'. 
whn-MBillBiH aa prn^H^n. Tlu wib^t -li WaJur J. 

Tki Clmlaad Tn* rpiB4<7 «-- <-t>ldi.lwi i 
ku^ nhlA» La tiu >U^ i!f^ bj Ih4 A. n. *im*r Haar ' 



nparlataHdaBl)- 3l kr bq^' 



*V| 

uJl V«>i^i]^' k^ JLti^^~M iBifMi ao^lLnit^ 

ma LaiMrM«laJ aadaa Ita y i ai iai t Ia _ 

bHu-Hi. B«l tka H««i'kk*i&a ^pa tWaaftrr r4 Tar 1 
takijkc aU Uuli BakarLal. ft U ■»* j. ] , 



Brillimit^ or Ar-point, leaded 105 



I .1 IJMlliltili Tjpm J^HHtaJ^TK 

■UtT to «1W nu teT bj* QUtvt WilUi V-WM T«Uc mt4 

1^ kra ^a CBhtIh WiIU Bmr Butb, ftv^ W. 
r Khk. ChwlHir^llBllBUU ItlmwInMiih 

JiAh a Hh^ ft fib. I^n ft ^Tc^&dlBi IwIbh rt 

HBL JflkB e. Hmc^ Ji.. h^ liMi ■ 

W^mwf «f J^Ab R7«& ?Ab (L MipJ. Ar^ hiMwi ■ 

^ •'-- ' ' "JT"* ' — " — T~"T 

PhiL-AdpU*. [>lBU^MUJtLrtA.F.Ldljv«r AlhHL7« 
ft T. lb torT Lbbv Hiri DBi-bKU b V. V. f untU ^ 
kMlawObi. im. WA .TnvU mU Sla 1m4ih^ ta 1F. J. >Mn 
riBLl^K^ »- ^*-*^--.— ^ •> ■^- ■- »i^r 

fa iM >*i i« Mm ri»ri wH Tjlia TiMfnAj la Wl t^ 

U ■* va» a ^-^*— <> 4f 1^ tTl^llBBli Tg-pm WaaitJ^^rm Dutai.- 

1 !!■■ IM. ^Hw. ]« **■ -UiBV knpw ■» t1«* V^kfcUn 
Ttm W^m^twT. 1» liV liL ttoqEt^ Www* q pviiw. la 
in M ■■• .Mi%i* !■ tW AsHiBii T;^ Faoalm Cbo- 



1^^ "h^ rflMl ■■■iisii^TlfTTlijIlnrlllBiT™ kad 

MM^Idhv ■■! bi^ «Bk lad pKift ■«■«■■ AoUHi-BBd 
■ ■ B<;il ^ vnta pn p««b4. Dvtwin JBH uA IBS thi 
h^w ^j^TsbwItt Bftfii ^D«h BBMrarvftnuul \o^ b«n!l 

^■h It.i trka Wta, UfeiA vA^rl iBBBlilif wJth bla Lj^- 
^M^ ^B^ Lb* Hsiviv il v^ u*:|^ld^>] bb k rml^c^CEil* 
hk|^ /UB^ ''-— 1' — ■^ IlbA baati tka i^iBpj^B- ^-eIih aksi^B- 

■»lt JbIm Ovrb^xi. K'ifP'«> H-**!! 7hrllp< w^ ^Iw. ■« 

^*4 Jl. U fr ,■ ■■ ■. Ab.i taw Uw ri*>«Pl7q^ hp«b^ 
W a. If— U«^ *« .Bid bBt4 ^Mirr Oti tnn-r«HBdbr 
**«hri i> /akft K lt-9<K n&^^ W^itUon. wA W«*ri 

iw«i A itk A'lOT r«lJ7BH nrtJnd Ln UTTI Um IihMiub 

A^ jfe. at JakB HHd OHt BibHl>}*.i1UT. JohiA E- 
I bU III! 'billing UK t^H Ajiurl4«A 



:, KhM, ML 
^b ijpa f—iihrtij oF CI. ^. likr^ ^ -C*-^ >hF QiiJllBiBtv wh* 

I ia UIH by Oti^L toMT-, Itm *ab>- 

L j_r-a-Tr- -' ° ^ °' — l< -<« -iw-npi »««-|vi 



PHRH bi- i^vla ^oajitiy Lb ]^^- Vur tu r"*" "^''^^ ^ "■■ 

4a)|iliUi. In USaO 1u b4|iHi. bnriOm *■ k auuriutr -^j^b- 

(WbAw. n* diiJ Id l«iD. 

in Ifm 1^ Ht* Tiuk mxLlLBi^ D*. iru nuUaf tovt- 
l^lia'lar iLi nvB 4*4, fane ilila IwBBMfc of LU builiu^b bbA 

lllH* BBV ^ ill BiliilMirtrB U44iffd kfuBHI ll l3lB BbI^ 

p^Mi> tf Vvw Talk vhd >aBiyiflBl:Bt ia rnakm if^m §ar 



U UH fl^ &. WaJktf BBd U. L, r.lHU iJ »ww Tub 

Bdd*l Ijrpfi-rilMLTlJllBf W lh<tir fUTifiB* tuiril 111 itf kBB^ 

^mUbt. 1:b 1KH4 UuT vIbUIA^ b ehbU, Ir^^CSB^ar 

ia Hlditainul, TiTfivLa- Ifek tnl tb fBHaun^l warn 
dl^n^li-Kt FckiDM iH^hni JLhrn KlabfiLBBil fa<iLBdT7. AAia 

WUkB^'ri d«>Ui Jn Inn. «ba iHuliiDiri «b> riAfiUBUfJ Lf 
1,1, BO Hunrul B. W^LkBT, LnJ n, P DnEa 'niwuLrrrr 

TuUiElS baJ p. a. Bfwiuui wmn- «nl4Bq.D.>aL p^lnan, 
BkBw US tki flnB-uiu hmn Ura fTBTkir ft VtWh. 

tr^BHbmBJlBf IB Mvm lack b IdU AaaAar hwthi^ 
Ai*XH4H ir. 1 iiaaiii a lkU4 p«4n(»M En lUAO, Im Lkt 
arm bv «f IL * J. k ^ W. Uiulair AVi.F^<Fr W. 
■BbM^matlj laiamikaii «> •atfivrau hm^n^H- ■'Ufcoh vb* 
■vq-UB»d br mmmj ymma. Ir ^U b* umr^H H la ihp 
JianifBB T.7^ PaaBMan. OuapaBT. Tba -nlilv lJn4iHj 
T^TB IVBBd«r ■fhrwBiri «bI1aiw4 43]* bB^«4PW>d*r Lki 
■aHB tl lAhait UbJIb^ ^ Oo, 

1h 4b BBtHHB B<^ KfiH lb AiBiriaBB Tt^ PvaBil*n< 
0^r|H;r *« Brtitilli/bi| wllk a HpiEal Biwk rF alM 
nUllHdallan, whlak nd^nFBidK^*tB4, 

Vbm «ciK|^aBji aoB JdrHad la atqalia lai i^ttt on ib 
kualBH. or Om U1«b-Ii4 t^H aad »mra^^ma 1 
Mj^KmIiu, riiBhil.i k JiffJaadfr^ rhUadrirkla. 
■Li^i^ k U'lnlar. PUlaJilpUa. 
FbImiUM % llCi-., E'ldlalWl^liia. 

P. H- B^tuFl-ih. S.n Tf«rfc 
A. W. JjlaJaar. If nr Tflrk. 
DlurlM J.€iu7 k C^^ e^UnkPn. 
Tb JoliB J^riiB On-, lallfaiKin 
J. O. auckl k On. BaltlBMm. 
SofllW, WllaDB k Oi^^ 1M*^n4>rB 

Fkiipi* DatlgB k Qq. B«|im. 
Ii^Bua klhih SoflUa. 
kUbn k kaJtk, «7tBT«Bfw^, 

KudKT, IiBH b ^n , rhlMfo. 

AHtn, WaUa k C«^ Kl^nvb*. 

Uaalnl T/pa PaBBria^, h. Lvida. 

Bl, Edikta "tjfm .TsBBdrj^ A. ^nla. 

*'^-"' Clbf ^^ hBBdij^p Kbb^h n^'T 

^^iKflB k JWjh bn ABBibaa^ 
la Lb jpfflBfMtBi of ib rwnmfaMj it wh ilafairfl tbl 

Kill -'* t.iH».-J hraat^-ikraa af^paBlaa and Inaa i b b b- ^ 

■iBctiua kbJ «aU ^but rilfhtT'lTi pai vwa*. vl fbr ««- 
■iMa^i^t mf l|7B In lib TiBJt44 AeatM. 

Tb pi'La£j|^ bniaArfia tbi iIhIIdH I« T» laaFsrJ fa 
lb LiiBLpaDj wdni 

FuDMT, LLMJi A Ca, Unr TF>rk. 

DBiiifi Bruiu.>'.i Ada .k ChL, Wnr TariK. 

Tha l^^b Hie*! Tiaad ■■ iallr KEV^BfVa «B BBB- (iSiri 

11 1 lij [ nj ifll-pnilliM — "-- "--■jT " — Tb 

43T«rmUi[ii lirf^ UiSiliUBdheil^Ta-fffinAtiA ta tb BBB pn- 

Tjpa r*ivBil*n PBadj^Ajr, wka.rilll iwatlBBB la ^kb bak 
aadjut Qji^ I7 1^ uMErKaeOtbdlaradiaBilUT- laniiaaliaii 



[ ^ ^, -a. Mllb <k Da 
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Leaded and Solid Matter 



In the preceding UltistrationB, twenty-two 
tinet sizes are stowrSj ranging from the 1 
Heal need ^^^ ^^ sls-line plca, which is nearly 
for many ineh in height of hody, and the small 
*™* of brilliant, which m about one-tweni 

of an inch in height of body. Between the i 
of nonpareil and pica, the diflferenee of each 1 
from its proximate body is about one seve 
second part of an inch; between all proxb 
sizes below nonpareil, about one one-hnndred- 
forty- fourth of an inch. The inexpert may 
that there are too many bodies, but there is : 
for all of them. The early printers, who pri 
books with half the mimber, worked to great 
advantage. The so-called irregular sizes, whicl 
almost as common as the regular, enable moi 
publishers to make books and newspapers to 
every taste. A book in email-pica costs less i 
one in pica, yet it is equally readable. The ac 
tisements in nonpareil that overcrowd a n 
paper are quite as acceptable when set in a^ 
even if they oceiipy a smaller space. 

lu the illustrations of sizes shown on pi 
76 to 105, the types of the facing pages are 
ijtsftded cisely the same. The diflferenee in ( 
anil ftoiid appearance is produced by leading. 

lines of the even page are " sohd," o 
close together as they can be brought ; the lint 
the odd page have been separated by the inser 
of thin pieces of soft type-metal known as lea 



Leads of Different Forms 107 

These leads, like the quadrats and spaces which 
separate words, are not quite type-Mgh ; they do 
not appear in print, not being touched by the ink- 
ing rollers. Leading between lines of composed 
matter makes print more readable, by giving nnn-e 
white space in a place ivhere relief is of advantage. 
The selection of the thickness of the lead is usually 
a matter of taste, but to some extent it should be 
determined by the face of type with which the lead 
is used. Large types need thick leads j small types, 
thin leads. 

Thickness of ti ttircc-to-pien lead. 

Thickness of a four-to-jiica If ad. 

Thickness of a sis-to-pica lead. 
ThickDeafi of an eight-to-pica lead. 

Thickness of a. ten-to-pica load. 
Thickness of » twelve-to-pica lend. 

Two forms of leads are made : high leads, about 
seven-eighths of an inch high, which reach to the 
shoulder of the type, and are employed Leaa^niacJe 
only in fine stereotype or electrotype ofdiaierent 
ffork ; low leads, about three-fonrths of *"™^ 
aa inch high, or of the same height as ordinary 
quadrats, which are used only in letter-press work. 
They are usually cast in a mould, in strips about 
eleven inches long, which are afterward cut to 




108 Book-types not of Uniform Face 

preacribsid leugtlis. Some leads are made by roll- 
iug machines. In many daily newspaper oflftees 
the strips, wliicli are there subject to harder usage 
than in book offices, are made of rolled bi-ass.] 
These are called brass-leads or brasses ; the latter 
is better. The size most used is that known as sii- 
to-pica, but fouoders furnish them of any thickness; 
from three- to foitrteen-to-piea. The thickness of 
two-to-pica is known as a nonpareil slug, and all 
other thicknesses that correspond with the regult^ 
bodies of type are known by the names of thei* 
bodies, as pica slugs or brevier slugs. Slugs ar© 
often nsed by book printers as the foot-lines ta 
pages, and also to separate the columns of pages. 
Old-style faces had to be selected as the lUu* 
trations of sizes, for it was not possible to shoT* 
Moderotinot ^ harmonious series of faces in romaa 
typea eeidom of modern cut. Many American foun- 

nutJnaerios ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ j^^ gothic, antique, Oj 

other forms of display letter, a harmonious senet 
from pearl to SLX-line pica, but they cannot shoTi 
this harmony in any complete series of romai 
book-letter. The smaller sizes made by the typd 
founders are extra wide, or narrow, or bold, od 
light, to suit the needs of their largest customei^ 
the publishers of newspapers. The larger sizei 
above great-primer, are usually made extra boll 
and black, to suit the needs of job printers, Si2« 
larger than great-primer are so rarely used fo« 
book-work, and yet so largely used for posting 
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bUIs, that founders are led to make only those 
faees that are most serviceable for job printing. 

The illustrations of the siaes of type set forth 
on pages 76 to 105 are also intended to exhibit 
the number of words and the number prnj^rtions 
of ems that fill the fixed space of one ot different 
fall page of this size, or of 15 square '*^™'' "' *^^'^ 
inches. They show the loss in lines and words 
that follows the insertion of leads, and the gain 
in words made by the change fi'om a larger to a 
smaller type. Yet they show but imperfectly the 
relative proportions of type-bodies, and the exact 
Illations of the bodies to their faces. The sizes 
meridian and paragon were omittedj because suit- 
able faces of boot 'types are not made upon these 
bodies. The sizes from double small -pica to five- 
line pica, inclusive, are from the old foundry of 
MiicKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., and are mainly 
tnie old-styles of Caslon design. The sizes english 
to Boiipai'eil, inclusive, are from the old f ouudr}' of 
George Bruce's Son & Co., and are all old-styles 
cif modern design. The illustrations of Columbian, 
Agate, diamond, and brUllant, from several foun- 
dries, are also of modern design, but are destitute 
»f all old-etyle features. Coming from different 
foHndHes, cut by different punch-cutters at widely 
<iistjint periods, and cast upon bodies graded by 
different systems, these illustrations of sizes do 
not show relative proportions with a becoming 
precision. The Columbian seems larger than the 
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great-primer; the agate seems to be larger thanj 
the nonpareil ; the bourgeois does not appear, as it 
irremiiari- sliould, the true intermediate of brevier 
tie^ tn faoea and long-primer. These irregularities of 
of typo face are the results of attempts to make 
for printers special faces suiting special purposes, 
for one size only, and not for a full series of sizes. 
Pounders have been persuaded to cut mongreU 
of new forms : as large a face as can be got upon 
the body, or nearly as largo as the next larger 
size, or but very little larger than the next sraaller 
size, or faces that are wider or thinner than the 
standard forms. Types so made, and there are too 
many of them, break the regularity of a graded 
series of sizes. The agate with shortened ascend- 
ers and descenders is really of a larger face than 
the nonpareil, but is called agate because it is on 
an agate body. The bourgeois may be nearly as 
large as a long-primer, but it is called bourgeois 
The niyAy beeause it is on a bourgeois body. The 
(ietenuinca body determines the name. As the ex-: 

print, it is often difBcidt, even for the expert, t^ 
accurately name the body of a type from a has' 
inspection of its face, 

The body of the test-type used in any piece oi 
print that has been " set solid " or without leadi 
can be approximately ascertained by measuring 
with a rule. One inch should cover G lines of pica 
7 of small-pica, S of long-primer, 9 of bourgeo: 
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10 of brevier, 11 of minioiij 12 of nonpareil, 14 of 
agate, 16 of pearl, and 18 of diamond. ^ For longer 
tneasurements than one inch, a type-mea- xofitin 
surer should be used. The body of solid tue »Jj!« 
type eau also be determined by finding a °^ *"^'^*' 
quadrat which will completely span the distance 
between the foot of the first line and the foot of 
tke second one. When the lines of type are leaded, 
the identification of an unknown body is more 
difSeult, The width of the lead and of the space 
between lines cannot be measured or safely con- 
jectured. The only teat is to put an em quadrat 
of the supposed bodj^ over a full-bodied letter like 
Q or j. If this quadrat touches or nearly touches 
the letter at its extreme points, it should be, and 
probably is, of the same body. 

g J V S y V 

d 1 b d 1 b 

Solid. Le^ed. 

Types are sometimes leaded with very thin 
leads, like twelve- fourteen- or sixteen-to-piea, for 
ffbieh all these methods of measurement will be 
foand unsatisfactory. With the ordinary thickness 
of rix-to-pica, the detection of leading ia not so 
uneertaii). If there is a decided space of white be- 
tween the approaching- points of ascending and 
descending letters, the type is probably leaded.^ 



'These figures! can be sately 
<Md only in a meAtiuremeiit of 
•me faeh. Consnlt tablen in th^.^ 
cbtpler on tbe Faint System. 



* Reservation has to bo made 
for the bastard bodica, to which, 
these obaerrations do not apply; 
but bastard bodies are rare. 
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^^^^^H The relations which each bodj of the book-types 


^^^^^B shown in the prt^cediug pagca bears to other bodies 


^^^^H in solid composition are arithmetically shown by 


^^^^H 


the figures in the following table ; 
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BtzBB Of Type. 


alpha.- 


%nT ' J""^' 


In the 


IW)«C6, 








bet.1 


line. 


soUd. 


pftgo. 


ROlld, 




Great-primer 


12 


12^ 


20 


250 


105 




Columbian . 


13* 


14 


23 


322 


i?ta 






English ... .1 12| 


16 


26 


416 


170 






Pica 


12i 


18 


29 


532 


209 






Small-pica . 


m 


20 


32 


640 


249, 






Long-primer 


12 


22* 


36 


810 


319 






Bourgeois . . 


12* 


25 


40 


1000 


383 






Brevier. . 


. 


13 


28 


46 


1288 


490 






Minion , , 


. 


131 


31* 


51 


1607 


588 






Nonpareil 


. 


14 


36 


57 


2052 


734 






Agate . . 


. 16 


40 


G5 


2400 


852 






Pearl. . . 


J 151 


45 


72 


3240 


1015 






Diamond. 


. 13f 


50 


81 


4050 


1391 






Brilliant . 


.' 15 

1 


56 92 


5152 1763 






' The figfHTBR in this coIutoti era-quadrats of itn nwn bod) 




^^^^H ahov tho relative fiitnBRH pr that (M)iial tlio lengt.b f)t the ^M 


^^^^1 l«&iuiess of oach face ot typa twenty- hIx lawer-caae letters of^l 


^^^H bj spectfylng the number of the alphabet. Seh pttgB lUt« H 
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An em of any type is the square body of that 
tj'jje. As it is impracticable to count all the bits of 
metal in a, page, the em is made a unit ,j^^ ^^ ^^^ 
of superficial measure. The space that ruti»tiieMiiit 
^ can be covered by one thousand em- •J*^*^^^'^ 
P qRadrats is reckoned as one thousand ems. This 
method oi" measuring is never changed for open 
or leaded composition. One thousand ems may 
contain three thousand bits of metal if the matter 
be solid, or only one thousand bits if the matter 
Iw leaded and foil of quadrats ; but in either case 
the composition is computed as one thousand ems. 
In the measurement of the width of a line of 
composition no account is taken of any smaller 
fraction than the en quadrat. If the ^nj^gn^to 
width of the line exceeds even ems by fraotionsof 
oue third of an em, this excess of one °°*'" 
ttird is not counted ; if it is an en, or but little 
less, it is counted as an en; if it exceeds an en, 

I the excess is counted as a full em. 
The em quadrat is also made the unit for mea- 
raring the fatness or leanness of any faee of type, 
wbioh fatness or leanness is determined by the 
number of ems that equal in length the alphabet 
of twenty-six lower-case letters. 
The widths of different faces are defined by the 
Bumber of ems to the lower-case alphabets and by 
the words standard, lean, condensed, and extra 
condensed, to specify their progressive decrease 
in width I ^d by the words fat, broad-faced, ex- 
15 
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pandedj and extended, to specify their progressive 
increase in width. 

The standard of width is variable. The Inter- 
national Typographical Union has determined the 
proper width or standard of pica, small-pica, long- 
primer, and bourgeois at 13 ems ; of brevier aud 
minion at 14 ems; nonpareil 15 emsj agate 16 
ems ; pearl 17 ems ; diamond 18 ems. Faces that 
fall below these standards are unfairly measured 
by the em quadrat of the next smaller body. 

M M M I 



standard. 



Lean. 



Condeneed. Extra condeoaed. 



M M M ]VI 



Standard. 



Fat, 



liTontt-iixced. 



Expiiudi^. 



A lean letter has an alphabet of lower-ease let- 
ters that is below the standards here given. The 
bourgeois of 13 ems is up to the standard; the 
brevier of 13 ems is below the standard. 

Condensed letters are now rarely used for the 
text-types of books or newspapers. There is no 
rule that limits the use of the word condensed to 
any specified width, but it may be fairly applied 
to any face of which the lower-case alphabet] 
measures 10 or 11 ems of its body. 



\ 
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, I £ms. 

ipareil . jabodefgh^klmnopcirstuvwxW 16^ 

kbcdefghijiclnuiopqrstuvwxyil 14 

■eaa . . UbcdefghijklmnopqntuTwxya 13^ 

at . . . jabcdefgliljklmiiopqrstuvwxya .... IDJ 

:xpaiKled. |abod.e%h\jklmnopqrstia-V"wxy-d . 23^ 

ion . . abcdefghijklmnopqrtrta v wjiyzj 14| 

tibcdefghijklmnop)qrstuvwxyJ 13f 

vier . . labcdefgliijklnmopqrBtuvwxya 14| 

jabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzl 13 

.can . . jabcde^hijklmnopqntuvwxya 11^ 

:oadeiised iBbcde^hjjklmnopqrstuvwxy^ 11 

!>. cond. abcilt^hijkliniopqntavvijij 8f 

irgeoia. |abodefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzj .... 13f 

jabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxy;^ 12^ 

ig-prim. |abcdefghijklinnopqrstuvwxyzj • • I3i 

jabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzj .... 12 

>iiideued |abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz| lo^ 

di-piea labcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzj • i3f 

|abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz| . . i2i^ 
. . . |abcdefghijldimiopqrstuvwxyzi i3i 

|abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz| . 124^ 
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Ad estra condensed letter has an alphabet less 
than 10 ems in width. 

A fat letter has an alphabet but a trifle wider 
than that of its standard. i 

A broad-faced letter has an alphabet fifteen 01^ 
twenty per cent, wider than that of its standard. 

An expanded letter has an alphabet thirty or 
forty per cent, wider than that of its standard, 

An extended letter has an alphabet fifty per 
cent, (or more) wider than that of its standard. 



' The stftTidaTjJ of width la of 
recent in troduction. The * ' Loti- 
don Scale of Prices" of ISIO and 
the " New YorkSeaJB of PiiceB" 
of 1833 ^&ve no niles as to a 
standard, evoii when loan typoa 
were in frequent use. The flrat 
American rule (probably 1851) 
tnaJies tbu standiifd 12 ema for 
all bodies. About 1S61 Mi^her 
standEirda were determined on 
for tbe BQUtlkir l)odie&. In IS8G 
the Rtandimls. of all bodieii were 
again increaeied. 

The Caalon old-style fooen, 
marked lean in the previouB il- 
lustration, fairly repTeaent the 
arenas width of the lower-taao 
Ibttera of the lust Century. The 
rounder and wider fiw.ea that 
were BubBequeutly introdueeii 
hy Thome, Jackson. Bodoni, and 
Didcit did not prove a peTTiia.neiit 
faHhioQ. They were supplanted 
by the Scoteh-fstco, and other 
cntB of letter decidedly below 
the preRfiDt standurda, and these 
leaner facets were preferred for 



newspapers aa well as for tiooks. 
The modem broad-faces now 
mode for newapapers were SpaF« 
Idj^ly made and little u^ed beforft 
liWO. They seem to have been ao' 
cepted by newspaper pubUshen.' 
because they were a mechanirat 
necessity, for it had been found 
that stereotyping by the papier- 
m&ch^ process and presswodi 
on rotary machines could not 
be done well froro. the lean typa 
then in use, for they motild:ed 
badly, wore out quickly, an4 
made printing muddy and iudi*^ 
tinct. To prevent these tsultt 
it was necessary to make use 0? 
wider types, with broader atent4 
and deeper eonntcrs ; but theat 
broader faces were accepted r** 
luctantly, for they wasted space. 
Publiaherg of hooks fairor tW 
broad-faces for juvenil** Kchod 
books only ; for all standai 
books in large typo they prefi 
the lean fores. In England 
France the faces most used 
thiuner than the American. 
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III a comparison of composition done with two 
Jiatinct faces of type, one of wMeli is 12 and the 
otber 15 ems in width, there will be a ko allowance 
correspotidiTig difference in the num- for fat tj-pea 
bet- of words making one thousand ems; but this 
difference in the count does not raodify the rule, 
hregularities in the thickness of types should be 
allowed for in aU eorapiitations of space or pro- 
portion. In eveiy exact calculation as to the space 
that will be occupied by a proposed tj3)e, its num- 
l»er of ems to the alphabet should be ascertained. 

The unfairness of measuring composition, by 
the em quadrat is shown by the illustration on 
the next leaf. The four faces there shown are 
oti long-primer body, and the measure of each 
i* twenty ems of long-primer. The composition 
in each face is now measured as one hundred ems, 
birt the number of words set are respectively 44, 
42. 38, 25. The compositor of the thin type has 
fen to do much more labor to have his com- 
position counted as one hundred ems. 

The progT'essive widening of letters for small 
Mies was not a whim of the punch-cutter: it was 
maUy obligatory. In cutting a series smaii types 
of uniform faces the t3T)e-founder has iniTe to be or 
to widen each smaller alphabet, to make '^''»«^«"" ^'^ 
it seem uniform with the larger size, and to main- 
.tsiJi a proper degree of clearness and durability. 

small type cut to the same geometrical pro- 
portion as a large type would seem condensed and 
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not of the Bame style. The legibility of a sir 
text-type depends more upoii the width of its '. 
ters than upon their height. A wide or broad-f a< 
letter is always more readable than a conden; 
letter, because it seems of a larger body. 1 
increased width now given to the small si 
may have beeu thought sufficient justification 
the new standards, but they have destroyed 
value of the era as a unit of measure. The te 
one thousand ems, as now nsed, does not fai 
describe the amount of a compositor^e labor, 
even approximately the number of words in 
composition. Under present standards the e( 
positoi" of booka has to set from one fifth to i 
half more matter than the news compositor 
have it rated as one thousand ems. At the sa 
rate and on the same copy a slow compositor ( 
earn more on agate than a quick compositor i 
on long-primer. The standard of 13 ems for ho 
types practically puts a penalty on the use of 
Caslon-faee, the French-face, the Seoteh-faee, i 
nearly every popular face made before 1860, tc) 
great damage of the type-founders and print 
who have these styles. No doubt the new st 
dards were made in the belief that the hroad fa 
of the new^spapers would be ac-cepted by publi 
erB of books, but the opposition of publisher! 
as sti-ong now as it was thirty years ago. 

A new method of measuring composition '. 
receutlj^ been offei'ed. 
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1 1 »j2 em quadrats to the lower-case alphabet. 
26% lower-case ems to the measure. 

Open your watch and look at the little wheels, 
springs and screws, each an indispensable part of 
ttie wonderful machine. Notice the busy little 
balance-wheel as it flies to and fro, day and night, 
year in and year out, This wonderful machine is 

t^% em quadrats to Ibe lower-case alphabet. 
25^ tower-csLse ems to the measure. 

Open your watch and look at the little wheels, 
springs and screws, each an indispensable part 
of the wonderftil machine. Notice the busy lit- 
tle balance-wheel as it flies to and fro, day and 
night, year in and year out. This wonderful 

13^ em qnadrats to the lower-case alphabet. 
^3% lower-case ems to the measure. 

Open youi* wat43h and look at the little 
wheels, springs aud screws, each an indis- 
pensable part nf the wondet-ftil maebine. 
Notice the busy little balance-wheel as it 
flies to atid fro, day and night, year in and 

1%]/^ em quadr&ts to tlie lower-case alphabet. 
i6j^ lower-case ems to the meastire. 

Open yooir watcli and look at 
tlie little wlieels, springs and 
screTs^s, eacli an indispensable 

Sart of tlie wonderful macliine. 
otice the "busy little talance- 



Irregularitiea of measureinent in four facee of long-primer. 
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Alexander Spencer proposes tliat the ten lower- 
case letters most used should be selected as the 
basis for a system of measuring composition by 
letters. These ten letters, e, t, a, i, s, o, n, h, r, d ^ 
are to be set up repeatedly in the line to be mea- 
sured until the line is full. The nnraber of letters 
that can be put in the stick, inclnding the final 
justifying space if any, is to be accepted as thej 
proper number of letters of count for width. 

The letters selected are thin, but the gain there- 
from is not so gi-eat as might be expected. It will 
vary with the width of the measure, making from 
five to eight per cent, more than would be had 
from the older method of measuring with all the 
letters. The merit of this system is in its remova|l 
of restrictions on tjipe-fouuders, but the selection 
of the ten most used letters and a possible added 
space is a factitious basis for a system of measuri 
ment that is intended to be equitable. 

In the French method the space taken by thi 
twenty-four letters of their alphabet is compnt 
as twenty-fonr letters. The number of letters i 
determined by filling the line to be measured wit 
repetitions of the alphabet, and counting the let- 
ters that can be put in the stick. The number o: 



1 Mr. Speaoer iiele«ts his ten 
letters from & fcaW© in Brewer'a 
"Dictionftry of Phrige ftnd Pft- 
ble " ip. 507), which (pres Hie 
folio win^ flgrurea as the propor- 
tloDftte ■ate of low«T-CAse letters r 



e 


1000 


h 


.540 


f 


336 


V uw 


t 


-.770 


r 


saa 


w 


.190 


k..8S- 


a 


..738 


d 


.303 


y . 


.184 


i ■■», 


1 


,.70* 


1 


.3S0 


p 


168 


d M 


H 


.-B«0 


u 


vm 


H ■ 


.163 


x..4« 


o 


..fl7a 


e 


.380 


L 


.168 


z..ai 


n 


-.670 


m 


.374 
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letters so ascertauied in one liue is multiplied by 
the number of solid lines in the length of the mat- 
ter composed. Tliis metliod is as elastic The Fponeu 
as it is correct. The compositor gains ™ethod 
nothing by thiek and loses nothing bj' thin letters. 
As the entire lower-case alphabet is made the basis 
of count, no unfairness can be practised with any 
andnly thickened letter. 

The English unit for measm-ing composed mat- 
ter is the eii quadrat. The nnmber of ens in the 
line to be measured is multiplied by xiie Engiiah 
tbe number of solid lines. The unit is n'etii** 
different, but the method of measurement is the 
same as that of the United States. One thousand 
ene English equal five hundred ems American. 

The International TypographicalUnion of North 
America recently formulated a new method for 
determining the correlative widths of New rules 
lower-case types, and as a proper basis ^°'' ^-*^'''' 
tor the measurement of composition. The lower- 
case alphabet must be divided in two equal parts, 
,iith thirteen letters in each part. The part that 
lins the letters e, d, e, i, s, m, n, h, o, n, a, t, z, 
urast be of the same length as the part containing 
the other thirteen letters. This new regulation, 
tbieh seems to have been made as a safeguard to 
prevent the capricious thickening of the width of 
any one t j'^je to the disadvantage of the piece com- 
positor, 18 of doubtful general utility. Since the 
introduction in composing-rooms of the Linotype 
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and Lanston^ and of other tj'pe-casting machines, 
there has been a marked decline in the practice of 
piece eompositioD, All the new type-making and 
type-setting machines are constructed to favor the ■ 
produetii>n of types ou a wider set. The nominal 
or measurable production of these macMneis is 
largely increased by greater fatness in the types, 
which are rarely less than ten per cent, (and are 
sometimes twenty per cent.) fatter than types made 
after the old standards of good fonn. 

Set is the word used by type-founders to define 
the set or adjustment of the mouldy wMeh deter- 
mines the width of each type. An en quadrat is ou 
the en set ; a tbree-to-em space is on the three-to-em 
set ; the period is usually on the five-to-em set. M 
When a printer wishes a character cast to a pre- 
scribed width, he should define its proposed width 
by the word set. 
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Thb Point System 

jNE of the defects of the old system 
of, uaming- types was this — the old 
names did not define the old names 
bodies. Sinall-picawasiu.- difluotfle- 
tended for a body half-way ^°' ^"^^^^ 
between pica and long-primer, but in one foiindry 
it might be of nearer approach to long-primer, and 
in another but Jittle smaller than pica. There 
*as no agreement among founders as to the exact 
dimensions of small-pica, long-primer, or any other 
'wdy. Hansard says: "In one office I knew of 
^iplit fonts of pica which bore the following pro- 
portions to a foot measure : 71i, 71^, 70%, TIJ, 71, 
"U, 71J, 71 J." 1 

To tlie ixoviee the^e irregnlaritiea seem trifling. 
Tile variation between a pica 71 lines to the foot 

1 ''TypograpMa," p. 385. 
13a 
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and another pica 71J lines to the foot is not a 
three-hundredth, part of an inch— a variation that 
irreimiaTitT t'^^'^^t be seen and that can scarcely 
of bftdifts js a be felt. If two bodies like thetje could 
eeiiouBfaait ^Iways be kept apart, each body being 
used in detached lines or in distinct work, this 
variation might be trifling. But an entire sepa- 
ration of the different bodies in the same office is 
practically impossible. Types of different bodies 
sometimes have to be used in the same work — to 
be made up, side by side, in pages of fifty lines or 
in columns of two hundred lines. They often have 
to be used together in the same line. If the type- 
body of one page of fifty lines is one three-hun 
dredth part of an inch shorter than that of another 
page, then the first page will be one-sixth of an' 
inch shorter than its mate. In a column of twO' 
hundred lines, the difference will be two-thirds o£ 
an inch. If the two discrepant bodies be put ini 
the same line, as they have to be in the displayed 
words of a catalogue or a dictionary, tlie differ- 
ence in bodies which is unnoticed in the first line 
makes a serious crookedness in the tenth line, an4 
this crookedness will keep increasing with ever^ 
succeeding line. 

In all offices the rule prevails that there mual 
be no mixing of types from different foundries^ 
even if they are apparently of the same face and, 
body. To disobey this rule is to create disorder^ 
to mix the types of two fonts spoils both fontSt 
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The contrasting, side by side, of a composition of 
twenty or more lines of two fonts that seem aliie 
rill prove that they are seriously unlike. This 
disgimiiarity may be noticeable not only in the 
kxlies of diflEerent foxmders, but even in bodies 
that have been made by the same founder at dif- 
ferent times. 

It is of the first impoi'tanee that types should 
ba accui'ate, yet it is difficult to make them of un- 
varying accuracy. The mould of steel xjijuoujtta 
viU swell and wear ; the matrix of cop- msto type 
per ig extremely liable to imperceptible '^'*'^^*^ 
difiplacements. Changes in the composition of the 
metal, and in the degrees of heat, produce corre- 
sponding changes in the dimensions of founded 
types, A Httle more or a little less pressure in 
rubbing the type will make corresponding differ- 
ences in the size of the body. In all reputable type- 
fciimdries these tendencies to irregularity are kept 
onder control, and seldom lead to faults serious 
enough to justify complaint. A printer can order 
sorts to-day to supplement a font cast tweuty-five 
yeirg ago, with confideuee that the new and the 
old can be safely used together. But this rigid 
aecuraey is maintained only by testing the types 
te they are cast with instruments of precision that 
were not used by type-founders a hundred years 
The accuracy of the exactest founder who 
type under old systems was only of partial 
Iienefit to the printing trade. As a rule, his sizes 
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differed, and in some instaneee purposely differed, 
froin those of other founders. The printer who 
had to buy from all foundries could not use the 
types of two or more founders in the same line or 
even on facing pages ; he could not safely mix the 
Bpaces and quadrats of different fonts; he could 
not even determine an exact measurement by the 
count of ems. There was no standard. 

These irreg'ttlarities are the inherited misfor- 
tunes of printing. They can be seen in the types 
Berfantngor ^^ '^^ ^3^t printers, who were their 
trreffoiarity own founders, who cast their types in 
^ ^ a rude adjustable moxJd (now entirely 
out of use), which could be made larger or smaller 
80 as to east two or more bodies. For the sak© 
of its cheapness the early printer preferred the 
mould which made many bodies to that whieh 
made one body only. In the continued readjust- 
ments of this mould for different castings, the 
inexpert founder made unintended deviations and 
irregularities of body which he and his successors 
were obliged to perpetuate. 

Moxon,* writing in 1683, named ten bodies as 
those most used in England. He admits that the 
fitaiiiiartJs Dutch had several other bodies, but he 
ofMoson ^1^ „Q^ think them worth naming, as 
they differed but little from the English bodies. 
" Yet we have one Body more which is sometimes 
used m England : that is the SraaU-Pica, but I 

1 <■ Mecbiuick. Exercises," pp. IB, IL 
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aeconnt it no discretion in a Master Printer to use 
it because it differs so little from the Pica." He 
gives us this table, '' wherein is set down the num- 
ber of each Body that is contained in one Foot." 

Pearl 184 English 66 

Nomparel 160 Great-Primmer 50 

Brevier 112 Double-Pica 38 

Long-Primmer 92 Two-Lin'd English. . . 33 

Pica 75 Great-Cannon 11% 

Luckombe,^ writing in 1770, gives another table 
of the proper dimensions of bodies (probably those 
of the first Gaslon), which shows that the bodies 
thea made deviated largely from the standards 
that had been laid down by Moxon: 

French Canon 18 and a Great Primer 

Two Lines Doable Pica — 20 and % 

Two Lines Great Primer. . . 25 and an n 

Two Lines English 32 

Two Lines Pica 35 and % 

Double Pica 41 and an n 

Paragon 44 and an n 

Gbeat Primer 51 and an r 

Bn gliaTi 64 

Pica 71 and an n 

Small Pica 83 

Long Primer 89 

Burjois 102 and a space 

Brevier 112 and an n 

Minion 128 

Nonpareil 143 

Pearl 178 

1 " History of Printing," p. 222. 
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Latm" Er^lish Standards 



1 beeni 



Btondnrds 
of CaBlun 
and ot1i«rii 



From thia ifc appears that six new sizes had 
introduced which Luckomhe declared were 
really needed. He saya : " How much less value, 
therefore, woidd Mr, Moxon have set upon Minion, 
Burjois, and Paragon had he ever seen theiii."^ 

The old Casloii foundry, from which Luckoiube 
prohably obtained his measurements, was justly 
considered the first in England, hut ite 
inability to be true to its own standards 
is shown by Hansard's^ comparison of 
the Caslon bodies of 1770 with those made in 182- 
In 1825 he published in his "Typographia" a care- 
fully engraved diagram of the sizes most used, 
printed on dry paper to prevent shrinkage j thia 
showed decided variations from the standards o: 
1770. In 1842 Savage, for his "Dictionary o 
Printing," procured from the same foundry the 

one Mt, pica nnd englisli trm 
another, and jxeat-prinier and 
dmible pica tTom tha third set. 
" History of Printing," p. 231 
2 Hansard, whUe admittiiig 
that the irregularities ol typ* 
originated in the 'n'ant of sonn 
genemlly understood staudwd, 
puts the greater blamo on thaw 
printers, who '' from a love 
Hingiilajity and a desire to «v<Mi^ 
the infonrenicnce of Icndlnl 
5orta . . . atUl order their foB 
to be cast on an irrBgrdarbodT. 
"TyposrrKphiR." p. 384. Tliii 
lending was also avoided is »il- 
(itlier way by printers who h*4 
their types mode low to paper, 



1 Luekonihe intimates that all 
theao-caUM Irregular bodies are 
hut aceidenta ; that when a new 
face had heeji cut too large for 
the body for w^hich it was in- 
tended, and too small for an- 
other, this new face wna put on 
an intortnediftfce body. It is evi- 
dent that the early founderB 
made types to suit themyelveB, 
with no regard for the needs of 
printers. Luclionibe describe!* 
the "aaving way " of a " Mr. Jal- 
leson. wbo was a letter-founder 
from Germany, and lived here iu 
the Old Bailey." who with three 
sets of punches offered to tnake 
briBYier and long-primer from 






Meceni American Standards 



The deviatioDS of leading type-founders in tte 
United States iu the year 1856 were as serious, as 
will be seen in the following table. From these fig- 
ures it does not appear that any American founder 
had copied the standards of any British founder. 



Comparative Scale of Ems in the Line^tr Foot. 
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Diamond 

Pearl . — . . 

Agate .,.,.....,, 

Nonpareil 

Miulon , . . 

Brevier 

Bourgeois 

Long Primer 

Small Pica 

Pica 

English , , . , 

Columtian 

Great Primer . , . . 

Paragon . . 

Dbl. Small EHca . . 

Dbl. Pica 

Dbl. Eagliuh..... 
Dbl. CrtluiaWan . . 
Dbl. Ot. Primer. . 
Dbl. Paragon. . , . 

Meridian 

Canon ........... 




1 "Printer's Mtscellany," New 
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Variations in tlie height of types have not been 
ag marked, as variations in body. English and 
American founders came to a practical varSutiooB 
agreement at the beginning of this cen- ^ height 
tary that the standard of height should be eleven- 
twelfths of an English inch. George Bruce of New 
York made the only exception ; his standard was 
a little higher. In France the height of type hatl 
been fixed by law at ten and a half geometric 
lines, a fraction less than eighty-eight one-hun- 
dredtbs of the old French inch. Modem French 
tjpes are higher than American tj'pes ; the two 
heights cannot be nsed together. &erman types 
were still higher, but oi-e now made to the French 
Btandard.1 The types of Russia and Poland, onco 
iuore than one inch in height, are now made to 
couforra to the Bert-hold system. 

Attempts have been made to reduce the height, 
but a mass of types much shorter than those now 
in use could not be made secure iu a chase. 

While it does not appear tliat any founder's sixes 
of types were hased upon a generally recognized 
measure, there was some understanding that the 
bodies from nonpareil to sraall-pica, inclusive, 
should be limited to six. It was found that these 
iiix bodies were enough to make all the gradations 



' Thia reform was inade by 

Baiuich Bert'hald. a promiaent: 

tfpertaandet of Berlin, nnder 

He guidance of profeswrs of 

nht Berlin ABtroooiuical Obser- 




Tstory, He modelled mni bad 
conatructed several atantlards 
ot steel and sent one gratai- 
tously to every Qemiftii typo- 
founder. 



serve for 
Btaadarda 
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in size demanded by printer, publisher, or reader. 
There also seems to have been an understanding 
Six bodies *'^^*' "^ larger and smaller bodies should 
be made by halving or doiibliug the six 
standard siaes. Pica was the double of 
nonpareil, and english the double of minion. Pearl 
was the hall of long-primer, and diamond the half 
of bourgeois. The English names of double picaj 
double english, and double great-primer show that 
these dimensions were or should have been deter- 
mined by the three smaller bodies. But these three 
small bodies were often inexact, or out of pro-j 
portion with each other, and the doubling anij 
redoubling of their bodies exaggerated the fault 
If the small-pica had been m.ade but Httle larger 
than long-primer, then the double small-pica woaldl 
be but little larger than paragon. There wmdd t« 
a wide gap between the double small-pica and tie j 
■ double pica, and this gap would be still more con- 
spicuous in. the redoubled size of meridian wheaj 
contrasted with canon. 

A simple plan for securing uniformity in bodies I 
was proposed in 1824 by James Fergusson of Scot-J 
land, in the following words: 

Phein and Accurate Rulen for ahtaining P^nntment '• 
forinity in iM Sues of the Bodies of Ti/pes, and in 
Height to Paper. 
1, Let the fount called Nonpareil be madi? the fun-^ 

damental standard, and make 12 linea of Nonpareil 

measure exactly oue inch. 
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2. Let 14 lines of Nonpareil be the common measure 
tor aU other founts ; this meai^iire to tiike in 5 lines of 
Great Primer, 6 of English, 7 of Pica, 8 of Small Pica, 
i of Long Primer, 10 of Bourgeoia, 11 of Brevier, and 
12 of Minion. 

3. Let 11 linea of Nonpareil be the standard of height 
to paper, 

A conformity with these rules would evidently prove 
<rf great benefit to Printers and might ultimately not be 
le» BO to Lettcr-foimders. If adopted, the bodies of 
Eoglieh^ Pica and Small Pica will be a little enlaig^ed ; 
Long- Primer and Brevier a little diminished.! 

Fergusaon's plan was never adopted. In 1341 

Bower, a type-founder of Sheffield, proposed the 

-establishment of a graduated scale of sizes based 

fcon pica as the common standard, but Ms pro- 

pml was never accepted by the trade. 

The first practical attempt at uniformity was 

■lade in France by the type-founder Pierre Simon 

T'onrnier, about the year 1737. In his " Manuel 

lypographique " of 1764 he gives this explanation 

m his system of Typographic Points : ^ 

HTHb sabjeot needs special esplanation beoanse it is 
new and imknown. I place it here to show the new pro- 
portiona which T have given to the bodies of type by 
lOfiaDS of the fixed meaisurefs that I call Typographic 

^ints. 

■The last regulation of the Library, made in 1723, 

Med the height-to-paper at ten and a half geometrienl 
This role is as easy to give as to practise | but it 

IBuMTd, " TfpographiB,," p. 339. » VoL i, p. 125. 
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"was quite another matter when this regulation ander- 
took to establish laws that should govern the dimensions 
of the bodies. When this regulation was made, no one, 
apparently, had been found who was competent to give 
correct information eonoepuitig' this matter. A propel 
person was much needed, for he could have eorreoted i 
abuses, and could have created order and preciaionj 
where there never had been any. la the absence 
better knowledge on this subject, a master printer ga\ 
for a standard, with all their iuiperfeetions, sueh types ] 
as he found in his own printing ofhce. The regulation 
based on this standard, not being founded on any proper 
baais, has not been complied with. Thia is the reason 
why the bodies of types have never had fixed and ae- 
eurate dimensions, and why the irregularity is just as j 
great now as it was before the regulation. 

In article Lix of this regulation, it is stated that, 
to be of proper dimensions, Petit-canon [about double 
english] should be equal to two bodies of Saiut-augustin 
[english] j that Gros-parangon [double small-pica] should 
be equal to one Cicero [pica] and one Petit-romam 
[long-primer] , etc. ; but the dimensions which the Saint- 
augustin, the Cicero, and the Petit-romain should have, 
in order to make, by combination, the Petit-canon or the 
Gros-parangoQ, are not given. Consequently, any one 
has opportunity to evade the regulation, and it is done 
at pleasure, without liability to penalty. One may maie 
a Saint-augustia body smaller than another, and may 
contract the Petit-canon to double this thickness but j 
he will comply with the regulation. Another may make] 
this Saint-augustin body more or leas too large, and] 
from two of these bodies he may make his Petit-oanon j 
but in this case also the letter of the regulation wiU 
be eomphed with, although it is a clear violation otJ 
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the intention. In this way confusion is perpetuated 
to Buch an extent that it is aotnetimes difflcult to per- 
ceive the distinction between two bodies of type of 
which the laj^er size is belov the standard, and the 
smaller size is above it. Then, again, it sometimes 
happens that in two fonts of the same name the bodies 
vary more or less, and when they are found in the same 
printing' house, the workmea mis together the quadrats 
and spaeaa to the ruin of both fonts. 

It may be aaid that the regulation has provided for 
this fault, by the rulo which obliges founders to receive 
i certain number of types of each body, to the dimen- 
sions of which they are required to conform, under 
penalty. But these model types, -which were only pro- 
posed iu theory, and which have never been given, 
frould not have remedied the evil that should have 
been avoided ; for bodies so given would have been of 
uadetermined dimensions, without correct proportion, 
without exact relation, and, in fine, without scientiflcj 
Iftsia, These pretentious regulations, instead of pro- 
daomg accuracy and order, on the contrary have iu- 
ereaaed the confusion by multiplying types for which 
tHere was no need- Thus we have, according to the reg- 
ulation, bodies like Petit-canon, Gros-parangon, Gros- 
rofflflin, Cicero, Pkilosophie, Gfaillarde, and Mignone, 
without double bodies for the two-Une letters, all of 
which are virtually unauthorized. Here there are seven 
Or eight bodies [of two-line letters only] without names, 
iiBeless for every other purpose, and a needless expense 
to the printing' office. Moreover, these combinations of 
bodies — of a Cicero and a Petit-romain to make a Gros- 
parangon ; of a Petit-romaiu and a Petit-texte to make 
ft Groa-M>main ; of a Petit-teste and a NompareLlle to 
make a Saint-augustin — ^ indicate but slender experience 



^ 
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ftud eapacity in. those who proposed them. Why divida 
thiase bodies in unequal parts, whiefa. lead to notMng, 
and for 'whieli there can be no esplanation ? Thia part 
of the regulation has never been executed. 

The defects of exiBtiug usages have been perceived, 
but no one has tried to find the remedy. The printers, 
who are the only parties who have been consulted on 
this Bubjeot, have not been sufficiently educated as 
typographers to discuss the question critically, or to 
make rules for a branch of the art which they do not 
practise, and of which they often know but httle more 
than the name. 

To clear this chaos, and to give this branch of typog- 
raphy an order which never before reigned there, ia the 
subject that has engaged my attention- By the inven- 
tion of the Typographic Points, I think that I have had 
the pleasure to be suecesssful, with an accuracy and pre- 
eision that leave nothing to be desired. This invention 
is nothing more than the separation o£ the bodies of 
types by equal and determinate degrees, which I caJl 
Points. By this method, the degrees of separation and 
the degrees of pmainiity in the bodies of types may lie 
comprehended with exactneaa. Types may be combined 
like arithmetical figures, as, for example, two and two 
make four ', add two, and there will be six ; double this, 
and there will be twelve, etc. In like manner, a Nom- 
pareUle, which has six points, when added to another 
NompareiUe will make a Ciodro, which has a dozen 
points ; to this add another NompareiUe, and there will 
be eighteen points, or a Gros-romain ; double all this, 
wloicb will make thirty-aix points, and there will be a 
Trismegiste, which has thia number. Similar results may 
be had from all the other bodies, as may be seen in the 
table of proportions annexed. 
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To combine the bodies, it is enough, to- know only the 
number of typographic points of which they are com- 
posed. For this purpose it is of the first importance 
tiiat these points, or given unita, should be invariable, 
30 that they may serve as rules or meaanres in the 
printing office, just as the foot [pied-du-roi], the inch, 
and the line serve in geometry. With this object in 
view, I have fixed these points of the esaet sizes they 
should, have, ia the scale which is at the head of the 
table of proportions ; and to make unvaryingly exact 
tte casting of the types, I have devised an instrument 
which I call a prototype, of which an illustration and 
description will be given on another page. 

At the head of this table is a fixed and standard scale. 
I have divided it La 2 inches; the inch in 12 lines, 
and tiie fine in 6 of these typographic points ; making 
altogether 14i points. The first minute divisions are 
of two points, which ia the distance between the body 
of a Petit-teste and of a Petit-romain, or from this 
ktter size to the body of a Cicero. The num^ber of 
points which I allot to each of the bodies should be 
taken by measure on this scale. If the measures are 
ftcjcnr»tely and specially taken for each body, and are 
verified upon the prototype, they will eatabli&h a 9js- 
tematic gradation of sizes for all bodies of types, as 
mil be demonstrated by the following combinatioas. 
The invention of these points in 1737 is the first ser- 
vice that I rendered to typography. Compelled then 
to begin a tedious, paiuful, and laborious taak, in the 
engraving of aU tlie punches needed for the estab- 
Hshtnent of my foundry, I found no standard rule that 
oould guide me in determining the bodies of the types 
I had to make. I was thus obliged to make a system 
18 
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for my own use. That I have done this wiil be apparent 
by the following table. 

This s<^le contains in its entirety twelve bodies of 
Cicero. After printing and publishing this tahle inl 
1737, I noticed that the paper in drying had sknint a, 
little below the proper dimensions of the scale. In tim 
print I have prevented this error, by making a proper 
provision for the shrinkage of the paper. 



The table appended to Fonmier's diagram shows 
his allotment of typographic points to the bodies 
then in greatest use. In similar manner the table 
proceeds through all sizes to eight-liDe, or Gros- 
nompareille of 96 points. Each of the larger sizes 
ie not only an exact double of a smaller size, but 
is the Bum of two or more smaller sizes. Every 
body is an exact multiple of the point ; all bodies, 
can consequently be combined with facility and- 
without justification. | 

After this statement of the evils of irregularity^ 
and of the need of precise standards, the reader 
The point ^M properly expects to see a careful printi 
DotijaseaciQ from a copperplate of this standat'd 
iep.1 measure ^^^^^ ^j ^^ points, and a statement 

that the two inches of this scale are inches of 
legal standard French measure. Instead of thii 
he is referred to a roughly constructed diagram 
undeniably made of bits of rule, badly jointe 
and put together so clumsily as to provoke 
suspieiou of its accuracy. This suspicion is no 
allayed by the statement of Fouruier that he h. 
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de 1-44 points Typographiques. 
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itiwit. 


Coui. Ifoliii 






pAtLISJIEHHE. . 


I 






NoMPARElUE, ,,.,,,,» 


6 






MiGNOKE. ...»,....» 


7 






Petit -TEXTE, ..,...., 


S 
9 




Gailla.rde« , , . 




P^TiT-ROHAtH. — a Paridennes, 






Philosofhie. = t Parif^ i Noni' 


1 1 




s 


CictRo^ - a Nomp, = 1 Pari- 
(ifioae , t Mignone. 


13 




9 


Saint-Aucustim, — 1 Mignones. 
= I Nompareille , i Pecit-texte* 


M 





"Manuel Typograpkitine," facaimile of p, 125, vol, i. 
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The Prototype ofFournier 



"made provision" (by conjecture?) for a possible 
alteration in the scale from the shrinkage of wet 
paper. It is still more astonishiiig to learn that 
this rude scale and tte prototype (a larger mea- 
sure of 240 points) are the only standards offered 





The he^ht-gauge and its type-Bupport. 



I i 

The meaauriiig rod of 240 points. 



-^=^ra_ 




The prototype of 240 potnta, in reduced facaimile. 

for the determination of the bodies. In another 
part^ of his book Fonrnier illustrates his proto- 
type and its measuring rod, his height-gauge and 
its type-snpport. He does not minutely describe 
the nse of these tools. We have to infer that 
accuracy was proved, or inaccuracy detected, by 

1 " Manuel Typogrephique," toL I, p. 303 ; vol. ti, plsite vm. 
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feeling with the fiugers the types in the prototype, 
or the height-gauge. In no paxt of his book does 
he alhide to a mierometer, or to any similar in- 
strament of precision. It is certain that these 240 
points were not an even fraction of the standard 
French foot. Thej approach more nearly to Eng- 
lish measures, but Fournier does not refer to any 
standard measure for the verification of the accu- 
Tacy of his scale or prototype. The only standard 
of appeal is a diagram printed from brass rules, 
purposely made over large to compensate for the 
shrinkage of wet paper.^ 

Imperfect as it was, Fournier's system proraised 
advantages of real value to printers and fonnders. 
The subdivisions made by him permit- ,j^^ point* 
W the readjustment of the sizes then promised 
in use without any serious departure a^^^'^^t^^so* 
from established bodies. It required but little 
contraction or expansion of any body to bring it 
'fithin the bounds of his typographic points. So 
the system of points was welcomed by printers 
as a valuable iraprovement in typography} and 
in due time it was adopted by all the French 
typy-founders. 

Fournier states that his object was to separate 
the bodies of tj-pes at equal and fixed distances. 



' It ia probabte that Foumier 
fbaad some insuperable obstacle 
trying to mako bis point a 
R^tilaf fractiou of ibe Frem^li 
Biwt ; And thut be fixed tbe pqlot 



HO that it would not seriouBly 
alter tlie dimensiona of exisfelntj; 
sizes, hoping that for this r^aRou 
it wfluld Tie jwcepted by printers 
ftud founders. 
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"but it should be noticed that the types themselves^ 
although at equal degrees of distance, are in un- 
equal degrees of proportion as to body. Body 5 is 
one-fourth larger than body 4 j body 6 is one-fifth 
larger than body 5 ; and this decrease continues 
with advancing sizes: body 11 is but one-tenth 
larger than body 10. 

Not long after the death of Foumier, Francois- 
Arabroise Didot, the celebrated type-founder of 
The point P^^^^f Undertook to improve the system 
aystcm of of typograpMc points. His first step to 
F.A.Didot ^jjjg Qjj^ ^g^g J.Q i^^gg j|-jjg points upon an 

authorized lineal measure. For this purpose he 
selected the royal foot of France (pied-du-roi), 
which is equal to 12.7892 American inches. He 
preserved intact the subdivisions used by Four- 
nier: the foot contained 12 inches; the inch, 12 
lines ; the line, 6 typographic points ; making, as 
before, 72 points to the inch. 

In the readjustment of bodies made necessary by 
this alteration the smaller faces of type presented 
Compelled ^^* little diflflculty. The parisienne and 
nompareille of Foumier could be respec- 
tively adjusted on bodies of five and six 
points of slightly increased dimensions without 
impropriety. As to the middle sizes, like gaiUarde, 
petit-texte, and mignoue, the expansion of the new 
points was too much. The faties previously made 
for these sizes were found too large for one body 
and too small for another. In some instances they 



ImportiDt 
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were crowded on smaller bodies; in others they 
were put on larger bodies ; and in still other eases 
in which the faces could not be transferredj new 
fractional si2es, like 6f , 7^, and 8J, had to be made. 
One alteration was especially unfortunate. The 
cic^ro, which in Pournier's system was on a body 
of 12 points, in Didot's system was pnt on a body 
of 11 points. The difference was more in name 
tlsaii in factj nine-sixtieths of a point — ^an inap- 
preciable difference on a single body ; but it was 
quite enough to destroy the value of the old body 
ol ciG^ro, or pica, as the established standard for 
determining the thickness of leads and furniture. 
That each body might be identified with pre- 
cision, Didot rejected the old names, and gave to 
each size a numerical name : parisienne was called 
wrps 5 J nompareille, corps 6j mignone, corps ly 
defttt, corps 11, etc. The name defined the body 
and showed its relations to other bodies. 

The simplicity of this nnmorical classification, 

the real need of a better standard for bodies than 

Foumieii^a prototype, and, more than coacurwot 

all, the authority of such an eminent uaeorth© 

typographer as Didot, were sufficient t^°sy**e™8 

to (-'onstrain many French type-foniiders to adopt 

the new system. It was not, however, sufficiently 

meritorious to overcome every objeefion. Many 

printerSj some in Paris, but more in the provinces, 

adhered to the system of Fournier. To the great 

iajnry of master printers the two systems were for 
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Their Relation to Each Other 



a long time in eoucurrent use, A recent French 
writer on typography states that they were so 
confounded in 1867 that it was almost impossi- 
ble in a Parisian oMce to make an exact measure 
from a calculation by points.' 

Fournier's system is also known in France as 
the System Eleven, or the Bastard System, or the 
Indivisible iSystem. The allotiuent by Didot of 
eleven points to the old standard size of cie^ro 
or pica has been wrongly attributed to Fournier, 
and is supposed to have some mysterious value, 
for eleven is practically an indivisible number.- 



Fournier. 


Didot 


Foiiml«>r. 


Uldnt 


Parieienne .5 
Nompareille , 

Migtionc 7 , 

Petit-texte .8 . 
GaiHarde 9 


. 5 
, 6 

. 7 

- 71^ 

. 8 


Petit-pomftin . . 10 . . 
Philosophie . , , , 11 

CicSro 12 .. 

Saint-auguBbin . 14 . . 
Gros-teite - . . - . IS , . 


9 
10 
11 
12 
14 



This table, published by a type-founder^ at Brus- 
sels, for the purpose of iUaatrating his ability to 
furnish bodies of types made by both systems, will 



1 "Sous I'influenee de la con- 
fusion deplorable qni, en per- 
mettant anx deiix Hyst^nies de 
a'introduir© concurremment i^ 
Hnsu des naattrea iTOpiimeurs, 
a jet^ une veritable perturba- 
tion dans le mati^riL'l de pres<que 
toutefl leaimprimerica, en sorte 
qii' il y est devenu & pen pr^s im- 
poBsiblB de rien ^tablir de juste 
en calculant par pointg." Le- 
C-Jmp, " L'Inipriiiierie," No. 44. 



2 The rival claims tnad« for 
Fournier and Didot as iiiTeii- 
tora of the point ajst^ni have 
been carefully examined liy M. 
Ousaet of Pariii. and published 
by him in the " Proc&B-Terbaux 
de la Soci^t^ fratemciUa dea 
Protes dea ImprinterieB ds 
Paris." Reprinted in "Llm- 
primeria," No, 108, 1S73. 

3 "Specimen Book of M. T. 
VaoderlMrKht," Brussels. ISCL 
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serre also to show the relations that the bodies of 
the two systems bear to each other. 

It is a misfortune that these scietitific systems 
siiould have been perfected before the introductioii 
of the French metrical system. Pour- ^^ eyateni« 
pier's is imperfect in its want of basis prematurely 
on ail established measure. Didot's is ^'^^^^^'^ 
imperfect in its selection of a disused measure for 
a basis. Neither of them has any direct relation 
to the metrical system. That of Didot is at com- 
plete variance with the metre in every part,^ The 
accident that 100 points of Fournier accord with 
3a millimetres has led to no practical result in 
France : a standard of 35 millimetres has not been 
nsed by the French foundera aa a eoale or mea- 
sure for subdivision. 

Before Fournier and Didot had introduced their 
systems, cic^ro (or pica) served for a unitary stan- 
dard, as it continues to serve in England ^ defect in 
and America. Its dimensiona were va- the Didot 
riftble, yet it was a convenient unit for '^y**®" 
calculation. Leads, regie ts, furniture, brass rules, 
cuts, large wood and metal types, were made on 



1 This defect in the Didot sf s- 

t«iD has been the occ&aion of 

naaj kttempts to bring Didot's 

poiiiti in nocord with the met> 

ilcil system of Proiice. Ooe 

of these attempts was that of 

Omrlea Vemeuil, who proposed 

tlubt the unitary point should be 

nude «<iaal to two DiilMmetres. 

Thi> wanld maJce the point 

19 



much amaller than the one now 
in uao — Biualler even than that 
of Fournier or of the American 
system. Thlfl is a practical con- 
feaaioQ thftt the Didot point is 
too large, ftud that the distanc* 
between the bodies is too great. 
It \9 not probable that this new 
plan will be aecepted, "L'lm- 
primerie," Ko. 1^1. 
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bodies that were the multiples or divisors of pica 
By Fournier's method, pica or cic^ro was made 
of twelve pointSj which was a divisible number- 
When Didot accommodated this pica to an even 
division of the royal foot, and put it on body 11 of 
his system of points, he made it virtuaUy an in- 
divisible unit. It is not practicable to make leads 
or brass to the fractions of eleven. Intelligent 
Parisian typographers admit that this is a real 
fault, and do not hesitate to avow their preference 
for the system of Fournieri as the more natiiral 
and more advantageous of the two, inasmuch as 
it graduates the bodies of type in infinitesimal 
proportions more avaUahle than those of Didot. 

The first practical attempt in America at the 
establishment of correct proportions between the* 

1 On tbe contrary, M. Ijabou- type bodies'! WTiat i^tbepoM 



l*ye, in his ■' Dictionary of Arts 
and Mannfucturea." objects to 
any change In tlie Dldot point. 
He makes these observations in 
the article on Fonderi* en C'ar- 
actiren, J S : ** Attempts have 
been recently made to return to 
the Foumier point by making 
it in accord with the new mea- 
surea. The base declared is that 
100 point<i Fiwmier make ex- 
actly 35 millinietres, or that the 
point be equal to about 0™» 35. 
Now would it he wise or adviin- 
tageona, when the greater part 
of printing houaeH have been 
fnlly eqtiipped, often at grfftt 
Cflst, with types on the Didot 
point, to reduce the size of the 



Didot in niillimotresl ' h'Aaf 
nuaii« " of the Bureau of hoa^ 
tudes makes the line of thepie4- 
dii-roi 0"- 2,256, of whi<^h one- 
sLsthiaO'^376. Should thitiSfrti' 
revolution in sizes he made I*- 
caime th* point should be l>— 3S' 
instead of 0»-"376? The fli^ 
der.imal division is not better" 
thELD th B second. An exact miU^ 
metric division should be esttlH 
liahed on another baaia. on on* 
wiiii'h would not up^et all tbA 
materials now in u.<ie, and do H 
for BO littte lieneflt." These obh 
servations are piven at letigli 
to show that the point ^ysteO 
of Didot ia not, even in Pi 
accepted aa a perfect isyBtein, 
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proximate bodies of types was made by the late 
George Bruce of New York in 1822. It does not 
appear that he meant to establish a new .^^ btiuig 
series of siaes. His object was to make system oi 
nJl types properly correlated with as P'^'KreBsion 
little disturbance as possible to the bodies then in 
regitilar use. 

As the moat used bodies of brevier, long-primer, 
and pica were, in most fouudfies, very nearly cor- 
rect in their relations to each other, these bodies 
were taken as the ones which should be least dis- 
turbed, and to which the others should be made to 
eonform ; but the intermediate and so-called irreg- 
ular sizes were adjusted to the regular sizes with- 
out regard to old usage. Bmoe began his change 
W detertoiniug the exact size of the six standard 
bodies from pica to minion. This done, the dimen- 
sions of larger or smaller bodies were determined 
by the multiplication or division of the six standard 
bodies. Conformity was obtained by making the 
bodies increase by the rule of geometrical progres- 
sion. Small-pica was made as much larger than 
long-primer as bourgeois was made larger than 
brevier. Each body was made a certain percent- 
age larger than its proximate smaller body. This 
percentage expressed in flgm-es is the decimal 
,122462, which, when increased sis times in a series 
(if expanding bodies, doubles ou the seventh pro- 
gression the size of the body first selected. The 
BmcG system provides for uniformity of increase 
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^^^^H The Eelalvm of JJiffereni Sadies of l^pe to each other 


^^^^^^M and to standard linear measures by th^ Bruc£ Sifstein oj | 


^^^^^^ Geoitu:tncal Progression. 




i 






Hlsia 


BcHlylaT^i^f 


Ema and 


1 






lu deci- 


tliaa ItiSit 


AeolmalH 


ilecini»)q 




Bodies. 


mals of 

a llsear 

]ac&. 


pftic&illi)|!: 
It, In deel- 
taal« af a 
Unearlucb. 


of Ml QUI 

in a Linear 
foot. 


of an eta 1 
in A square 
foot 


Diamond ....... 


.0Sd6+ 




201.5S7+ 


40,697,46+ t 




Pearl 




.0668+ 


.0072+ 


179.503+ 


32,253.97+ I 




Agate . . . 




.076 


.0081+ 


160. 


25,600. 




Nonpareil 




'.0841+ 


.0091+ 


142.543+ 


20,318.73+ 




Minion . . . 




.0994+ 


.010S+ 


126.992+ 


16,126.98+ 




Brevier .. 




.1060+ 


.0115+ 


113.137+ 


12,800. 




Bourgeois 




.1190+ 


.0129+ 


100.793+ 


10,159.36+ 




Long-primer . . . 


.1336+ 


.0145+ 


89.796+ 


8,063.49+ , 




Small-pica 


.15 


.0163+ 


80. 


6,400. 




Pica ........... 


.1683+ 


.0183+ 


71.271+ 


5,079.68+ 




Engliali 


.1889+ 


.0206+ 


63.40ft+ 


4,031,74+ 




Colninbiaii 


.2121+ 


.0231+ 


56.568+ 


3,200. 




Great-primer . , . 


.2381+ 


.025S+ 


50.396+ 


2,539.84+ 




Paragon 


,2672+ 


.0291+ 


44.888+ 


2,015.87+ 




Double am. -pic ft 


.3 


.0327+ 


40. 


1,600. 




Double pioa - . . 


.3367+ 


.0367+ 


35.635+ 


1,269.92+ 




Double eugliah . 


.3779+ 


.0412+ 


31.748+ 


1,007.93+ 




Double eolumb. 


.4242+ 


.0462+ 


28.284+ 


800. 




Doub. gt. -primer 


.4762+ 


.0519+ 


25.198+ 


634.96+ 




Double paragon 


.5345+ 


.0583+ 


23.449+ 


503.96+ 




Meridian 


.6 


.0654+ 


20. 


400. 




Canon 


.6734+ 


.0734+- 


17.817+ 


317.48+ 


T. 


From tha Brace £ 


Ipecimen Book of IS 


J 
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of bodies 5 it brings under the rule of geometrical 
progression not only the bodies but the distances 
between the bodies. It is ingenious and scientifle, 
but has not been adopted by any other American 
t,vpe-foundry. For sizes larger than canon it ia 
not 80 well adapted. All American and English 
founders, as well as all the manufacturers of wood 
tj'pes, make their larger bodies multiples of pica. 
Printers prefer this system for large types, not 
for its superior facility of combination, but for its 
nicer division of sizes. For the smaller types the 
mle of geometrical progression brings bodies too 
near together. 

After a fire, which destroyed their materials, 
Marder, Luae & Co., type-founders at Chicago, 
planned a system of bodies based on TUe American 
six picas to the American inch. Be- point urstem 
fore they had made types by the new plan, they 
perceived that its adoption would compel the mak- 
ing not only of new bodies, but of new faces which 
would disagree with the types of all other foun- 
ilries. Abandoning the system of six picas to the 
inch, they took for their standard the pica of 
tbe MacKeUar, Smiths & Jordan Co, as the one 
which would be preferred by the greater number 
of printers and founders. Upon this basis they 
regraded all smaller and larger sizes after the 
raethods of Fournier. In 1878 they put on sale 
types made by this syst-em, which they called the 
American System of Interchangeable Type Bodies. 
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At a meeting of the United States Type Foun- 
ders' Association, held at Niagara in 1886, a eom- 
mittee was appointed to examine into I 

Adopted by , ^ 1. ^. ^ 

United States ^na to report upon the new system. | 
Type Fomiders' Several founders objected to its basis^ 
upon a pica capriciously selected, and i 
not a regular division of the foot or metre, bud 
the result of the examination was the adoption of I 
its leading features by a majority of founders. It{ 
Tv^as found that the pica which had been 8elected| 
could be put in accord with the metric systera,,, 
although in an irregular manner. Eighty-three' 
picas were equal to thirty-five centimetres. By 
dividing the pica into twelve equal parts, and ac- 
cepting one of these parts as the unit, a base was 
made for the determination of every body. This 
twelfth part of a pica was called a point. All 
bodies of types were placed on multiples of this 
point and called by uuraerical names : pica was 
IS-point ; double-pica, 24-point j four-line pica, 48- 
point. The numerical names defined the bodies 
and the relation that each body had to the rest 
This American system follows the methods of 
Poumier and Didot, differing from them only in 
its selection of another body of pica as its basis. 

The following table gives the sizes, as near as 
they can be expressed in decimals of the American 
inch and the French metre, of the American point 
system of ^T>e-bodie8, as they were adopt^ed hy 
the United States Type Founders' Association, 
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Slit! ill SiKfi lis I'l-ii' 
iisi}li«a. tiuietr«ti. 



Ki>. of earn 
per foot. 



No, of eiua 
per metre. 



l-poiut. . 
Hii-pqint 
2-polnt. . 

S-pohit. . 

4-pDiiit. - 
4!4-poiat 
5-point. . 
o^j-point 
(t-pojnt. . 
7-poiijt. . 
B^wlst. . 
(4K)tot. - 

lO-point. . 

ll-poitit. . 

12-poiiit. . 

14-p(riBt. - 

iri-point. . 

Ifl-point. . 

lS-polnt . . 

SO-point. . 

22-pQ{iit. . 

24-point. , 

28-poiiit.. 

30-point-. 

Ja:-pirfnt.. 

fJS-pomt . . 
■tO-potnt, . 
i2-point. . 
■U-point. . 
4K-poii]t. . 
5+-pomt. . 
»if>-point. . 
72-pQiiit. . 



0.0138 
.0007 
.0277 
.0346 
.0415 
.0484 
.0553 
.0622 
.0692 
,0761 
.083 

.mi» 

,1107 

.1245 

.1383 

.1522 

.166 

.1937 

.2075 

.2213 

.249 

.2767 

.3044 

.332 

.3Sn 

.415 

-4436 

.4D8 

.5534 

.581 

.6088 

.664 

.747 

M 

.996 




0.0351 
.0527 
.0703 
.0878 
.1054 
.1230 
.1406 
.15«1 
.1757 
.19G3 
,2108 
.2460 
.2811 
.3163 
.3514 
.3865 
.4317 
.4920 
.5271 
,5622 
.6325 
.7028 
,7730 
.8434 
.9840 
1.0542 
1,1344 
L2651 
1.4056 
1.4759 
1.5460 

Lflsar 

1.8975 
2.1084 
2. 5301 



867.4699 

578.3132 

433.7349 

346.9880 

289.1566 

247.8486 

216.8675 

132.7711 

1734940 

157.7218 

144,5783 

123.9343 

108,4337 

96,3855 

8C.7470 

78,8609 

72.2892 

61.9621 

57,8313 

54.2170 

48.1928 

43.3735 

39.4304 

36,1446 

30.9810 

28,9157 

27.1085 

24.0964 

21.6867 

20,6540 

19.7153 

18.0723 

16.064S 

14.4578 

12.0482 



2845.7143 

1897.1128 

1422.8572 

1138.2856 

948.5714 

813.0612 

711.4286 

632.3810 

569.1428 

517.4026 

474.2857 

406.5306 

355.7142 

316.1905 

284.5714 

258.7013 

237.1429 

203.2653 

189.7143 

177.8571 

158.0952 

142.2857 

129.3306 

118.5714 

101.6326 

94.8571 

88.9280 

79.0476 

71.1428 

67.7551 

64,6753 

59.3857 

52.6984 

47.4285 

39.5238 
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The methods agreed upou by the United States 
Type Founders' Association for the purpose of 
securing uniformity under the new system seem 
to be practically satisfactory. A graduated me* 
suriug rod of steel, 35 centimetres or 83 picas in 
length, is made a common measure for all bodia 
of type. It does not appear, however, that every' 
type-founder who has adopted this system hasi 
ready access to an offleial metre, on which thff 
measure of 35 centimetres depends. Some of them 
geem to trust the testing of their types to tlifl 




A gauge for type-bodif a. 



TUB gau^Q or amalleTmeaauFe 
conBiatB of three tiars ot ateel 
aecurateljf fitted ami flrraly non- 
nect'Cd hb jb Bhown in tlie illua- 
tmCion. Ttie Bpoce between the 
ihott side bars is exaotlf 2S8 
points, vbjcb admits 21 bodies of 



pica, as twdlcB of brevier, and <l| 
bodies of nonpareil. Of tbe Illte^ | 
mediate alzea, Ittaliee w bodiMj 
and i polutA of amall-plcai tt| 
bfldlce, 8 polnte nj louji^-prtmeii 
32 boOlen, 8 points of bourgeolill 
43 bodies, 1 voiat at mtnion. 



smaller measure. It has been claimed that thera 
is no reason why an oflScial metre should be used," 
as the fixed and unalterable length of the metre 
can be determined by mathematical calculation.^ 

iThe metre ia the ten-'mil- ridiun between the fwte and till' 
llDutb part of the are of a me- e4][ua.tor, or 3.2B0S9D2 feet. 
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Sr The measuring' rod of 35 centimetres was also 
' suggested as a good standard for determiaing the 
height-to-paper of type. By this plan proposed 
fifteen type-heights were made equal to change of 
35 centimetres. This is a serious devi- '■^i^^'^'b'^'' 
stion from the old standard of eleven- twelfths, or 
.Siee of an inch. One-fifteenth of 35 centimetres 
is .9186 of an inch. The difference of yt^o o or ^^^ 
part of an inch may seem very trivial, but it is 
enough to prevent the use of the different heights 
b the same line. 

Some founders claim to have adhered to the old 
staudard of height ; others have adopted the new. 
Those who have adopted the new bodies without 
a special refitting of all their old matrices are 
giving to printers a gi'eater annoyance than was 



JI'illlllllHl! 



^r'-"'V. 



A gauge for h&iglit-to-paper. 



?W» can bo teetod by piln ters 
tot heljrht-to-iifli]>er b; ttiU aini- 

tiiFented by Henry Barth, of the 
Oncmnatl Ty|>e Foundry. The 
line A c is very allftlitly out of 
pir»nol wltU tlie line B D. A 
tJl* of proi?er liel^ht \^U prisa 
tmlr tn Qie uUannel toward tbe 
naik E, tn wMch cliiLiinel It te 
20 



belrl dtraij^lit and square by tbe 
movable bmns H (bat ainies Ln » 
slot^ The typo tbat atops In the 
cbannQl before it rcocbca thei alot 
In too bjgh ; tbe typo tbat paABoa 
tb« s]i}|] or tbo Dliu-Ic E Is too 
low , Tyi>e-f ouiJ ders make use of 
a more con] plicated Inatrutiient 
wblcb will Bbow a de^lntlon of 
lofia tbuo ]^g« iucb. 
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ever received from irregular bodies. Soon afti 
the new point system was adopted, complaints 
ctiauKcs ■'^^re heard from press-rooms that some 
in hetgiit types were high-to-paper. The fault was 
iDjurioua noticeable in lines in which were sorts o£ 
newly cast types. Compositors were blamed £01 
a bad planing-down of foniis, and electrotypera 
for their bad mouldiog, and tbe office for permit- 
ting a mixture of old type with new sorts ; but h 
testing of the unworn type of the first casting with 
those that were newly cast plainly showed that thft 
real fault was in the altered standard of height, 

It would be a great benefit if the types of Franceyi 
Germany, and America were uniform as to body, 
TOdot point so that types bought in one country 
u too large f^^^^ ^g used in another. The United 
States Type Founders' Association considered tLii 
question, but they were obliged to reject the French 
system : the Didot point was too large ; it made 
the diistance between bodies too great. 

To adopt the Didot point would have compelled 
the retirement not only of the greater part of thft 
moulds and matrices now in use, but also the r* 
cutting of new punches for many sizes. It woold 
have been a forsaking of the better for the worse f 
a rejection of a system of convenient divisions, 
for one of larger divisions that were not as cone 
venient. The point adopted by the United Stated 
Type Founders' Association is .0351 + centimetrii 
This deviates but little from the point devised ii^ 
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1737 by Fournier, the true inventor of the point 
sjstem. The point sulDstitutedbyAnibroiseFirmin- 
Oidot Ib .0376+ centimetre, eleven points of which 
are almost as large as twelve American points,^ 

The explanatory diagram which follows this page 
is from the foundry of the MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan Co. It may be accepted as an oflSeial rep- 
resentation of the bodies of the American system. 



' la the Pomnier system 1000 
pointa make 3D centimetres; in 
(he American system 99G poLnts 
Kkilce 35 CBntimetreB. It iu prob- 
Mt that the Atnerioan syatenLj 
Iwed on the pic* of the Msc- 
EeUar, Smitlis & Jordan Co., 
was unwittingly derived from 
Fonmjer. Tliomas says, in hia 
"HLstory of Printing in Amer- 
la" (vol. K p- 29, set^ond edi- 
tion], that Benjamin GVanJdin 
piuchMed of P. S. Foumier 
"th« materials of An old foun- 
iry," and bad his grandaotii 
B. F. Bache, inEtnicted in the 
Bibs' FournioT, with intent to 
ciittbliah &n extensive foundry 
is PhiladelphiiL. Tbe foundry 
u eiitabllHhBd did not thrive ; 
It tm neglected and. abandon^ 
l>yBw;he, but Bifter Franltlin's 
dtktb the type-founding tools 
'•Maine the property of his rela- 
tire Duane. who kindly offered 
lend them all to Biuny 
Jaon, then the only foun- 
ini|.nftrtan«p in that city. 
Jdftou wan Btmels with their 
ity, and fearing that 
' ndf^t chan^ his mind. 




at once got a irheelbarrow and 
tnindJoii them to hi« own foun- 
dry. Biniiy a«li»owledged that 
he received many valuable sujf- 
g'estions from these tonls. With 
this testLmony aa to the value 
of the tools, added to onr know- 
ledge of Pnmklin's interest in 
acientjfii; instnimeDts of every 
kind, it may fae afiSiumed that 
PouiTiicr sold not old but new 
tools, tmd that he had provided 
everything needed to establiah 
hie point system in America, in 
the ecsuipnient which he fnr- 
nlshed to B&ehe- There can be 
no doubt that Binny & RonAld- 
gon had, and ma(jii use of, the 
Ponmier mould for pica, and 
that th(j standard they fl.xed for 
thi« body was accepted hy their 
suc^esaors, L. Johnson & Co. 
and the MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan Co. The Blight devlBi- 
tion from the Foumior stan- 
dard of four points in one thon- 
sand may be accepted as the 
eouBequene* of unintended and 
ffradiitiilyimpercoptible changes 
which would occur after a long 
use of moulds in early day a. 
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Ifitmber of Enis to lAnear Foot. 



AinericaJL aystem. 



3-poiut . . 
3!^-pomt 
4-poiiit . . 

5-polnt. . 

a^j-point 

e-point . 

7-pomt . 

8-point. 

0-point, 
lO-point. 
H-point. 
12-pfliiit. . 
14-point. . 
15-pomt. . 
l6-pomt- - 
iS-point. . 
20-pouit. . 
2d-poiiit. , 
24-poiiit. . 
2ii-poiDt . 
SCKpoint. , 
32-poiiit. . 
S0-poIat . . 
40'poiiit - - 
42-point . 
i4'point . . 
4S.poiat . , 



.280,15 

.247.84 

.218.86 

,192.77 

.173.49 

. 157.73 

.144.57 

.123.93 

.108.43 

. 96.38 

. 86.74 

78.86 

. 72.28 

. 61.96 

. 57.83 

. 54.21 

. 48.19 

. 43.37 

39.43 

30.14 

30.98 

28.91 

27.10 

34.09 

2i.es 

30,65 
19.71 
18,07 



Bmce syetem. 



Dldot ayatem. 



Hdamond .... 201.58 

Pearl .,179.59 

Agate 160. 

Nonpareil. . .142.54 

Minion 126.^ 

Brevier 113.13 

Bourgeois ,.. 100.79 
Long'primer 89.79 
Small-pica . - 80. 
Pica ........ 71.27 

Engliah 63.49 

ColumbiBQ . . 50.56 
Great'primer 50.39 

Paragon 44,89 

Dbl. Bm.-pica 40. 
Dontlepica- 35.63 
Dbl. english . 31.74 
Dbl, columb, 28.38 
Dbl. gt.-prim. 25.19 
DM. paragon 22,44 

Meridian 20. 

Canon 17.81 



Body 3 . - 
Body ^% , 
Body 4 . , 
Body 4 J^. 
Body B . . . 
Body 5J^ . 
Body 6 . . . 
Body 61-^ . 
Body 7 . . 
BodyTii- 
Body 8 . . . 
Body 9 . . 
Body 10 . 
Body 11. 
Body 1 3 . 
Body 13. 
Body 14. 
Body 16. 
Body 18. 
Body 20 . 
Body 22 . . 
Body 24 . 
Body 26 . , 
Body 32. , 
Body 40.. 
Body 48.. 



.270.23 
.231.62 
.202.67 
,180.14 
,102.13 
.147.38 
.135.11 
,124.72 
.115.81 
.108.09 
.101.33 
. 90.07 
. 81.0S 
. 73.69 
. 67.55 
. 62.36 
. 57.90 
. 50.66 
.45.03 
. 40.63 
. 30.84 
. 33.77 
. 31.18 
. 25.33 
, 20.26 
. 16.89 
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The bodies of Eoglisb types have been changed 
since they were reported in Savage's Dictionary,' 

English Sizes : Ems to the linear foot.^ 



SlseiS. 


mucT 

B>D(1 

Rlctiard. 


Bon ajiit 
Blake. 


FiBKlnB- 


C'aahjD, 


sir 

ChftTlM 

Refill'* 
Sunt. 


Pica , 


83 
89 

1021.i; 

111 ' 

122 

138 

143 

160 

166 

178 

207 

222 

237 

S86 


72 

83 

80 

102 J!^ 
Ill 
123 
12a 
144 
161 
166 
179 


72 
S3 

102 

108 k> 

122 

128 

144 

160 

166 

183 

204 

288 


72 

83-2 
89-5 
102 

111-3 

123-4 
12S-S 
144 

178-3 
203 

_j 


72 
83 
91 
102 
111 
122 
138 
144 

m 

166 
181 

204 


Small-piea 

Long-primer .... 

Bourgeois , 

Brevier , 


Minion . . . ■ 

EniBraM 


NonpHreil 
Euby-nonp 
Ruby .... 
Pearl ...- 
Diamond . 
QeTD .... 
BTilliant 
Semi-noup 


areil 
areil 


■ 



If the point of the Aiuerican system had l>een 
based on the plan of six picas to the inch, it i-'« 
possible tbat English and American bodies eoulii 
have been brought to agreementj and that a sys- 
tem of points on this basis would not have met 
with any determined opposition in EnglantL 



1 See. p. 128 of this work. 
^Oldfleld, "Mauual of Tjrpoff- 
rftpby," p. 93. He sajB that the 



figTiies ^ven in this table wee 
verified for its own type by < 
foimdry named thereio. 
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s American point system has been adopted 
my foimders, and in time will probably sup- 
all other systems in Ameriea. 
lugh it is of great advantage to gyat^'X* 
rinting trade to get more nni- u^otuwuife 
ty, too much has been expected ^^ ^ ^^ 
this point system. It reduces but does not en- 
prevent irregularities. That it will ever be so 
it that types of the same body from different 
.ers can unhesitatingly be mi^ed and used 
lier is not probable. System alone is not 
fli. Perfection in theory will not make skill 
.nuf actnre a matter of secondary importance. 
p the new system good type-founding will ex- 
much watchfulness as ever. The irregular- 
hat are caused by overheated metal, sprung 
tested moulds, or careless rubbing, are as 
>le now as they over were. The founder 
las been careless under the old system will 
bly be equally careless under the new. 
I advantages that may accrue from uniform 
} will be more than nullified if general uni- 
ty in height is not secured. If some type- 
ers continue to adhere to the old standard 
ight, while others attempt to introduce the 
rithout a earefid refitting of special matrices 
new moulds, the printing trade will be more 
1^ than benefited by the change, 
Bbrs can test their types, chiefly as to body, 
bo as to beight-to-paper, by means of the 




J 
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The Use of the Type-gauge 



type-gauge, of which an illustration is here given. 
The two jaws or graduated faces are very sUghtly 
out of parallel, at an angle so slender as to be un- 
perceived until tliey | 

are held against the 
light. The thumb- 
piece allows the un- 
der jaw to be ad- 
justed on the slide to 
fit any body. When 
set to the proper gauge, a type 
too small ■will pass in it beyond 
How typM the gauge line; a type 
are tested too large will uot reach to 
the gauge Mne. Type-founders usu- 
ally test the distrusted bodies by put- 
ting four of the type-bodies between 
the jaws, first at the shoulder and 
then at the foot of the types. An ex- 
ceedingly slight inaccuracy that may 
escape notice on one body will be de- 
tected when four bodies are together. 
One of the advantages claimed for 
all systems of typographic points is 
their helpfulness in justifjiiig. But 
this advantage is much overrated. 
Quite as much special justification 
seems to be done in French as in 
American offices. Unless the leads, brsiss mlee 
and other material of composition are true 
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tionB of the pointj this facility in justification is 
defeated."^ Those who have experieBce in compo- 
sition, and who know how the bodies of oidtypea 
types, leads, and rules are bent and thick- diffleaiit 
ened by usage, by dust, rust, and imper- '^'J'^**^ 
!ect cleaning, and how much allowance must be 
made, both in the width and length of a colonm 
Of page, for the "spring" of types or their contrac- 
tion in the process of locking-up, will acknowledge 
tkt types do not combine in practice as easily as 
in theory. 

In the composition of algebraic work, the point 
system is helpful. A twelve-to-pica lead wiU make 
justification between proximate bodies jj^^, ayatem 
of ordinary size. It is not enough to la iieipfui 
Swire exact justification in the compo- *° aigobm 
atj»n of good book and job work j where two siaes 
i&ve to be used together exact lining is requii-ed, 
tnt this is rarely accomplished by the use of the 
twelve-topiea lead. For the justification of the 
proriinate si^ies smaller than nonpareil, a twenty- 
four-to-piea is required, for which thickness there 
are no leads. The compositor will have to justify 
these bodies, as he did before, with strips of paper 
and cardboard. 

The point system, or a modification of it, has 
been applied to the set or width of types. The 
inventors of various forms of type- writing ma- 

i The "Scale of Prices " of the and 1878 contaLtiB many articles 
PBriDiau cDiupasitors for 1868 that price specU justification. 
31 
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"Self-s})acing'" Types 



chines had previously discovered, the importance- 
of types that were of one width. The first practi- 
Poiuts ap- ^^ attempt at systematic uniformity in 
piitfltotue the set of printiug types was made in 
setoftTiw jggg^ ^^ Bentoii, Wftldo & Co., tj-pe- 
founders at Milwaukee, who introduced the system 
as that of "self -spacing" types. Their plan was to 
put every type, on all the bodies from agate to 
pica inclnsive, on some set which was an even di- 
vision of the standard pica em. These divisions 
varied according to size of body, from an eighth 
to a thirteenth of the pica em. The object sought 
was the q^uickening of composition by pnjviding 
better facilities for spacing. As a composed line _ 
of types and spaces made on this system is but ■ 
a combination of the regular divisions of pica, it 
was claimed that the types so composed must end 
evenly on every line, and thereby prevent much of 
the trouble of spacing. 

In placing the characters of the font on even 
divisions of the pica, many difflculties were met, 
Defmts of The form of one character might be too 
tiieeyatem jjarrow for One set but the next might 
be too wide. The alternatives were to give liiis 
character a too broad or a too narrow set, or to 
recut the punch so as to keep the character on the j 
prescribed set. The result of the earlier experi-J 
ments was not satisfactory: the general effect of 
the composed tj-pee was that of neglected fitting, 
Later efforts at improvement have 



I 



i,ve removed manyj 

J 
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lof the earlier infelicities, but the publishers and 
printers who axe critical do not accept the " self- 
spacing'' types as proper modelB of form. More 
improvement is needed, but there is every reason 
to believe that this improvement can be made. 

The advantages of " self-spacing" types to eota- 
positors Eire beyond question ; the new method 
largely reduces the labor of spacing. 



The Poin 


t SifSi 


em applied 


to SpacesJ 






Hix- 


yivo- 


Font- 


Tliree- 


patent 


Bri 


Bm 


Bodka. 


to-r-m 


to-eni 


tCHCm 


tu-em 


apacK. 


quaii- 


quod' 




SpiU!!!, 


apace. 


■pace. 


space. 


J^ofem. 


rata. 


rata. 


5-|joint . . 




1 


•ILj 


*2 




21b 


5 


Sl^'poiiit. 




•1 


nig 


*2 


"QH 


*3 


5I5 


fl-point . , 


1 


. , . . 


ll2 


2 


*1H 


3 


6 


7-pobit . . 


•1 


*ll2 


•2 


•2I3 


*3 


3I3 


7 


S-point . , 


•1 


•11^ 


2 


*2l2 


*3 


4 


S 


9-poiiit, , 


Us 


*2 


*2^ 


3 


*31.2 


4^2 


9 


iD-pomt. . 


ni2 


2 


2H 


*3 


*4 


6 


10 


1 l-point 


•3 


*2l3 


'3 


'312 


*4Wj 


f5l2 


11 


12-pomt, . 


2 


*2i2 


3 


4 


*5 


6 


12 


l4-poiDt. . 


•2 


*3 


*4 


*5 


*G 


7 


14 


18-point . 


•3 


•3 


*4 


6 




9 


18 



The Central Type Foundry of St, Louis have 
proposed to apply the point system to epaees only, 
by putting every space of every body on gpaote on 
the set of one point or on the multiples 1^*=* aeta 
of the point. As the point is but about -^^ and the 
1 " Price-Hut of Central Type Foundry," p. 5. 
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Spaces on Point Sets 



half point about yjj of an inch, the divisions are 
fiuffltiently minute. Rigid adherenee to this sys- 
tem will compel the making of some new widths 
of spstces, and possibly in some fonts the making 
of figures on new sets, but spaces on point sets 
will be a valuable aid to justification, especially in 
the narrow columns of table-work. 

The changes from the old sets now in use are 
marked in the table with a *. 

The patent space is intended to be the interme- 
diate between a three-to-em space and an en quad- 
rat — or about five- twelfths of the em body. It has 
been in use for years in some large book offices. 

The only en quadrat changed is that of the 5J- 
point, which is made a trifle thicker. This should 
compel the putting of figures on a set of the same 
thickness or the retention of the en quadrat of the 
old form. 





FONT of type is a complete collec- 
tion, with a proper apportionment to 
each character, of the mated types 
requiretl for an ordiiiaiy text. The 
letters arc in unequal request : a and 
C appeal" repeatedly in long sentences; Z and <l 
may not be found in a page. The type-founder 
tries to siTpply each character in proportion to its 
Irequeney of use, so that the printer shall have 
■^ough of every and not too much of any character. 
The written or printed summary of the proper 
qiiautity of types for each character is known in 
the United States as a scheme, and in a scheme 
Great Britain as a bill, of type. For large "' ^^'p* 
metal tj'pes, or for wood types that ai'e used only 
for single lines of display, the scheme is made by 
|A count of the eharaeterg, as may be seen in the 
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A Scheme for Wood Type 



P 



122 


104 


Litters. 


Letlers. 


5-A 


5-a 


Ci^tUb. 


Ld««'«Uie. 


A 5 


a 5 


B 3 


b 3 


C 4 e 4 1 


D 4 


d 4 


E 6 


e 6 


F 3 


f 3 


G 3 


!! I 


H 4 


I 5 


i 5 


J 3 


J 2 


E 2 


k 2 


L 6 , 1 5 1 


M 4 


m 4 


N 5 


n 6 


O 5 


o 5 


P 3 


p 3 


R 5 


q 2 

r 5 


S 6 f 8 5 1 


T 5 


t 5 


U 4 


u 4 


V 3 


V 3 


W 3 


w 3 


X 2 


X 2 


Y 3 


7 3 


2 3 


z 3 


& 2 


09 1 


. 4 


ce 1 


4 


fi 1 


; 2 


fl 1 


: 2 


ff 1 


- 1 


ffi 1 


' 2 


ffl 1 


1 3 




M and CE are 


seldom provided. 



I 



annexed scheme for a 5-A aad 
5-a font of wood type : _ 

Figures are not provided for I 
all fouts of large type. When 
provided, they are furnished for 
a 5-a font in the proportion of 
two tj'pes each of characters 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, $ ; tkree types 
for figiire 1 ; five types for fig- 
ure 0. Fonts of 3-A are some- 
times made for very large types, 
but for ordinary types the 5-A 
font is the smallest. 

The font of 5-A, with figinres, 
has two hundred and fifty char- 
acters, bat it seldom happens 
that more than fifty of them cau 
be used at one time. If these 
fifty letters contain six of E and 
five of A, no more lines can be 
set that call for A or E. But 
the provision in the scheme for 
two hundred other characters Is 
necessary; some of them or all 
of them win be needed on other 
work or at another time. In 
fonts of metal type of large 
sizes, and in all fonts of dis- 
play letter, the schemes do not 
include spaces or qnadrats. 
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"Wood types are sold at a 
fixed price for every letter j 
metal types at a fixed price by 
the pound. 

For larger fonts of wood 
type or jobbing letter, different 
apportionmeuts are made, as is 
shown in the annexed scheme 
for a 36-A and 70-a font. 

In the United States the ap- 
portionment of each character 
in fonts intended for book or 
newspaper work is made by 
weight. In Great Britain the 
apportionment is made, nom- 
inally at least, by a count of 
characters. 

The apportionment of char- 
acters is necessarily varied for 
«.^t«« different languages, 
ureiisisa The English printer 
.inequaiir ^j^^^ ^j^^g j^ French 

font of type soon discover its 
defleieney of k and W, and its 
6xce«s of q and ', The Preuch 
printer who bought an Eng- 
lish font would object to the 
excess of the k and W, and the 
deficiency of the q and '. Ital- 
ian calls for a larger supply of 




70-O. 


36-^. 


a 70 


A 


33 


b 28 


B 


15 


c 37 


C 


24 


d 42 


D 


19 


e 92 


E 


43 


f 28 


P 


17 


B 24 
E 47 


a 


17 


H 


19 


i 70 


I 


36 


j u 


J 


% 


k 14 


K 


9 


1 47 


L 


24 


m 37 


M 


19 


n 70 


N 


36 


o 70 





36 


p 28 


P 


19 


Q 10 


Q 





X 70 


B 


36 


B 70 


S 


36 


t 70 


T 


a6 


u 37 


TJ 


19 


V 14 


V 


9 


w 28 


W 


15 


X 10 


X 


6 


y 28 


Y 


15 


z 10 


Z 


6 


ffi 5 


& 


6 


{£ 5 


m 


3 


fl 8 


(E 


3 


ff 8 


1 


16 


fl 5 


2 


12 


ffi 5 


3 


12 


ffl 5 


4 


12 


, 37 


5 


12 


; 5 


6 


12 


: 5 


7 


12 


. 37 


8 


12 


8 





12 


' 10 





16 


! 5 






P 8 






$ 10 






& 3 
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Oliject of the Scheme 



F 



C and Z; Spanish, for more of d, t, and all the 
vowels; Latin, for more of C, TQ, TO,, u, and q. 
For any language but English the scheme of the 
American or English type-founder is unsuitable. M 

The scheme is not, and cannot be, nicely adapted ' 
to every kind of literary composition in Enghsh, 
For poetry there must be a large excess of quad- 
rats ; for the personal narrative, an excess of I } J 
for tables or statistics, an excess of figures ; for f 
dictionaries and eatalogues, an excess of capitals, 
signs, and points. Even in plain descriptive mat- 
ter, apparently free from any peculiarity, the com- 
positor will note that a latinized style will use an 
excess of one kind of sorts, and a colloquial style 
an excess of other sorts. For peculiar work the 
printer must select and order an excess of the 
characters that are most needed. 

The object of the scheme is so to apportion each 
character that all the types in the font may be set 
otijectof out of ease, leaving no surplus. This ob- 
sBcbeme ject is never attained. When a compositor 
reports that a new font of text-type has been set 
out, as a rule about one-third of the weight of the i 
font remains unused in case. The purchase and j 
nse of more of the deficient characters may reduce ' 
the surplus to one-fourth — perhaps one-fifth — but ' 
it is not probable that it can ever be made any less. 
There will always be a large surplus. It follows that 
the printer must provide from one-fourth to one- 
half more type than he can put to use at one timei 




r 
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Schemes are not exactly alike in all foundries, 
but they are in substantial agreement : the propor- 
tion of capitals to lower- case, and the supply of 
figures, italic, and quadrats do not seriously differ. 

A so-called complete font of roman and itaUo 
type is supposed to have these ehaxaeters ; 

Koman. .■■,.....■.. .a to z and te aG£.£EfiSflffl,..,. 33 

Kornan points ....... .,;:-*! t ([......,. . ..... 10 

Raman figures and money signs, 123456T890$£ 12 

Spaces and quadrats ■• -1 1 1 1 1 H i^H ^^^| S 

ftefereneea... * 1 1 II JITI?^ 7 

Bnoes ....,, — ^— i ■ — ^^ -^w*j^ 5 

Dasbee ...... — - 4 

Leftders- ......-...-.., , , ,.... 4 

Fractions ..HHH H%HH %%'■"■■■ 9 

RotnBTi capitals A to 2 aud ^ tE & 29 

Roman ginall capitals . ,A to z and .xcEdt . 29 

Italic lower-case . , . . . .o to ^ and eeae fi ff ^ ff, fi- ■ 33 

Italio capitAla ^ to ^ and M (E 4- 29 

It»lic pointB - , , . , .1 : ! f ( 5 

Accents, &£li&a.a &h^^ fit! 6&dd litidii ^iiK 

^ dAd&a4h4¥i\i%6fi6o4i,4,u^nn,, 25 

Other marfcfl ©^ft"' 5 

SpiDiBU marks a o ^ B y -f- 6 



NuralDer of charaoterB. 
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The actual weight of the so-caUed one-thousand- 
pound font is in excess of one thousand pounds; 
but it is made so purposely by the addition of 
sorts that can be omitted if the purchaser desires. 
The supply of italic, quadrats, spaces, or any other 

fiort can also he increased. 
22 
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^^^^1 170 A Thousand-pound Font ^^M 


^^^^^B Scheme for one tkomaud pounds of 


roman and^% 




itaiio as made by George Brttce^s Son S Co. 






Eoman Ronifln ! „„s_t„ 


itftik- 






tower-CBSB. 


CApitalH. 


ET UUi LD» 


lower-cfl.*ij, 




lbs. OZ. 


IbA. OZ, 


Iba, OZ. 


lbs. DE. 




a .. 37 


A .. 5 ' 


, -.10 


a .. 5 






b 


. 10 


B . 


. 3 12 


1 .. 2 a 


6.-14 






o 


. 17 


C . 


. 3 12 


: . . 1 14 


c . 2 fi 






d 


. 25 


D , 


3 12 


, 


5 


rf .. 3 2 


1 




e 


. 67 


E . 


. S 


- , 


5 


e 6 4 




f 


. 11 4 


P . 


. 3 12 


> 


1 14 


/ . 1 14 




1 


. 11 4 


G . 


, 3 12 


! 


10 


g .. 1 14 






. 32 g 


H . 


. 3 12 


T '. 


10 


ft ., 4 fl 


1 




1 


. 25 


I . 


. 2 8 


( ■ 


10 


t .. 3 2 






i 


. 1 14 


J . 


1 14 


[ 


10 


i:: t5 






. 3 12 


K . 


1 14 








1 


. 12 a 


L. . 


. 3 12 




I . , 1 14 






m 


. 25 


M . 


. 3 12 




m .. 3 2 






n 


. 37 


N . 


. 3 12 




n .. 5 




^^^H 





. 37 


. 


3 12 


Figures. 


o .. 4 e 






P 


. 11 4 


P . 


. 3 12 


1 (t 


p .. 1 14 






r 


. 4 
. 25 


§: 


, 1 14 
. 3 12 


i . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 



4 6 
3 12 
3 12 
3 12 
3 2 
3 2 
3 2 
3 2 
5 

1 A 


2 .. 10 
r . . 3 12 






a 
t 
11 


. 31 
. 18 4 


S . 
T . 

U . 


. 3 12 
. 5 

. 2 8 


s . 4 4 
* .. 4 4 
M . . 2 10 


i 


^^^^B 


T 


. 7 8 


V . 


. 1 14 


V .-1 4 


I 




W 


. 15 8 


w. 


. 3 12 


«? ., 2 8 


I 




X 


. 1 14 


X . 


10 


X .- T 


I 




y 


. 11 4 


Y . 


. 2 8 


y . - 1 14 


n 


^^^^M 


z 


. 1 14 


z . 


10 


5 .. 7 






SB 


10 


M. 


B 


£.. 10 


w .. 4 


J 




09 


10 


(E. 


6 


oi -. 4 


i 




& 


. 3 12 


& . 


. 1 14 




^.. 14 


^ 




ft 


. 2 8 






iff . 14 






ffi 


. 2 8 






jr.. 14 






fl 


. 1 14 


QOBdratB. 


BpBoea. 


Ji .. 10 




m 


ffl . 1 14 


n ,.20 
2m.. 44 8 


3m.. 60 
4m.. 15 
5m,. 8 4 


J.. 10 


1 


r 




3m . 44 8 bair. 1 14 




1 


M- 


_ 




J 
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Scheme for one thousand pounds of roman and 
italic as made by George Bracks Son & Co. 



Italic 


References. 


Small 


Roman 


Italic 


capitals. 


capitals. 


accents. 


accents. 


oz. 


lbs. OS. 


oz. 


oz. 


oz. 


A .. \% 


• .. 7 


A .. 18 


& .. 10 


rf .. 4 


B .. U 


t 7 


B . 14 


& . 


14 


d 


. 4 


C .. 14 


t .. 7 


.. 14 


& 


14 


d 


. 4 


D .. 14 


1 .. 7 


D .. 14 


& . 


4 


a 


. 4 


E .. 1% 


J .. 7 


K .. 18 


4 . 


14 


6 


. 4 


F .. 14 


ir .. 7 


P .. 14 


6 . 


10 


i 


. 4 


(? .. 14 


^- 14 


G .. 14 


§ . 


12 


S 


. 4 


ff.. 14 




H .. 14 


6 . 


4 


e 


. 4 


/ .. 10 


Braces. 


I .. 10 


i 


7 


i 


. 4 


/ . 7 


r- .. 4 


J .. 7 


i 


4 


i 


. 4 


K.. 7 


Wo 


4 


K .. 7 


! . 


4 


i 


. 4 


L .. 14 


— > . 


4 


L .. 14 


i . 


4 


i 


. 4 


M.. 14 


2m. 


1 4 


M .. 14 


6 . 


10 


6 


. 4 


N.. U 


Sm. 


1 4 


N .. 14 


b . 


4 


d 


. 4 


.. 14 




.. 14 


d . 


4 


6 


. 4 


P.. 14 


Dashes. 


p .. 14 


•6 . 


4 





. 4 


Q.. 7 


n .. 6 


Q .. 7 


ti . 


10 


ii 


. 4 


« .. 14 


m .. 2 8 


B .. 14 


ii . 


4 


a 


. 4 


S .. 14 


2m.. 2 8 


s . 14 


ft . 


10 


a 


. 4 


r. 18 


3m . . 2 8 


T .. 18 


ii . 


4 


u 


. 4 


17.. 10 

v.. 7 


Leaders. 


u .. 10 
V .. 7 


9 • 
n . 


4 
6 




. 4 
. 4 


W.. 14 


n .. 1 4 


w.. 14 


S. 


4 


^ 


4 


Z.. 4 


m .. 2 8 


X .. 4 


S . 


4 


a 


. 4 


r.. 10 


2m.. 5 


T .. 10 


s . 


10 


d 


. 4 


Z . 4 


3m.. 7 8 


z .. 4 


6 . 


10 


d 


. 4 


iE.. 4 
(E.. 4 


Fractions. 


A .. 4 

(B.. 4 


& . 


4 




^.. 6 




14 
14 


* .. 6 




Spanisli 


ItaUo 




14 




Commer- 


marks. 


points. 




7 




cial marks. 


a .. 10 


; .. 8 




7 




® .. 20 


o 


. 10 


: .. 8 




7 




Ift.. 20 


^ 


. 20 


.' .. 4 




7 




lb .. 20 


fi 


. 20 


f .. 4 




7 




o .. 10 


y 


. 20 


f .. 4 


7 




' .. 10 


^ 


. 20 



doficleat 
in itslio 



P 



The full font of roman text-type as provided 
by the founder is always accompanied with italic, 
CLarflctera which should be of the same face or style 
as the roinan. The apportioument for 
italic does not give as many characters 
as for the roman. Small capitals for italic are 
made only to order. Figures, fractions, references, 
and some of the points of the roman serve for tbe 
italic. Italic figures are furaislied to some fonts 
by some foundries, but only on special ordei'. 

AU the characters specified are famished by the 
larger foundrieB witli every entire font of roman 
ch*ra^3t6T8 from agate to pica. In english and sizes 
defiotent above, many of the minor sorts and all 
in Rjmaii ^j^g accents are omitted. For si^es above 
great-primer, small capitals are not provided. Bril- 
liant has no small capitals, or fractions, or accents, 
and few of the minor soi-ts. Although rated as 
complete, the regular font of roman has no accents 
for roman capitals or small eapitalSj and none for 
italic capitals, which are furnished only to order, 
in small quantities of one or two ounces to eacL 
character. 

The list includes aU the characters needed for 
ordinary work, but for foreign languages, or for 
Accents are scientific hooks, other characters must 
not ai-wayfl be used. All educational works require 
provided ^ large list of long and short vowels j 
dictionaries, a large number of diacritical marks, 
most of which have to be designed and cut to 



J 



I 



Accents and Fractions 
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order; Portuguese, Danish and other languages 
have peculiar marks which must also be made to 
order. As a rule, even the ordinary accents are 
tp be had only in the larger foundries. 
■ The numher of characters, in this scheme is 253, 
hut if characters were furnished for all the accents 
of foreign languages, for the signs aud j^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
marks used in dictionaries, and books eipiH of imt 
about mathematics, chemistry, bibliog- limited use 
raphy, astronomy, etc., the number might exceed 
five hundred. No type-founder pretends to keep 
these peculiar characters for every font ; probably 
no printer has a complete assortment of all of 
them for any one font. 

For the sizes between and including pica aud 
nonpareil small separate fonts of accents, for the 
French and Spanish languages only, are kept in 
stock by the leading type*foundries. It should be 
noted that these fonts are for lower-case only, and 
lb not include the long and short vowel accents. 
Few founders have accents for agate or smaller 
bodies or for english and larger bodies. 

Fractions on the en-body are usually furnished 
with roman fonts from pearl to pica, inclusive. 
They are rarely provided for larger and soheme of 
smaller bodies of tj-pe. Fractions on the iKwrtioiw 
em body, mostly used in newspapers, are usually 
made of the smaller sizes only, by this scheme : 



H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


50 


60 


40 


25 


25 


25 


20 


20 


20 
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Space Occupied hy Type 



Piece fractions, or split fractions in two pieces, 
or on two l^odies, are not proper parts of the tont^ 
and are sold in separate fonts at higher rates. 

Superiors of figures or of letters, like ^ or », are 
furnished only to order. These also are not con- 
superfflr sidered as proper parts of the font. The 
otaracters fl^^gt figures or letters of these superiors 
are furnished in great excess hecause they are most 
used. Superiors and piece fractions are made only 
for the larger sizes. 

When a font of new type has been put in ease, 
it should he set up until one sort is exhausted. If 
after composition there be left in case a large sur- 
plus, a list of the characters most needed should be 
ordered from the founder to make the assortment 
even. But after a repeated re-sorting of the cases 
it will always be found that a large surplus is 
unavoidably left. 

One pound of metal type, as packed and sold by 
type-founders, covers a space of about three and 
Space Mcii- sis- tenths square inches. To find the 
yfodTiy type ^yeight of oue page of type^ composed 
in high spaces, di^-ide its number of square inohes 
by the figures 3.6. To find the weight of a font 
required to compose a given number of pages, 
provision must be made for a large surplusage of 



1 Eiample. TMa page Is aet 
up with high spaces and leads : 
it Contains 15 Eiqlitire Incbfss, 
which divided by 3.C shows a 
weight of 4-37 pounds. If it 



^vere com|)oaed with low ap»oe« 
and leads, the weight would be ■ 
triJQe less. Chomit^a in sizes of 
type make hut Uttle difference 
in the weight 



\ 



I 



flight per aquikre iiio)i« ■ 



r 

r types, 
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types. The proportion of this surplus is variable. 
For a small fontj the type-founder's rule is to add 
one-half to the computed weight of the arutpIus 
composed types. For a font of two thou- '^ needed 
sand pounds or more, this surplus need not be 
relatively as great; an addition of one-fotirth to 
the weight of the composed matter may be enough. 
All calculations of this kind are but guesses. No 
printer or type-founder can exactly foresee how 
unequally copy yet to he imtten will exhaust sorts. 
For all work that has to be done in haste, for 
newspapers and magazines that have to keep in 
type postponed articles or alternated how weights 
advertisements, a font of twice the of fonta are 
weight of the composed matter will ^'^louiated 
not be enough. Morning newspapers that fre* 
qnently issue supplements of four or more pages, 
and that keep in type large quantities of matter, 
determine the size of the fouts by the number of 
their eompositora, allowing three, six, and some- 
times ten days' supply of type to each compositor. 
Quadrats are the sorts most frequently deficient 
in the ordinary font when it is applied to general 
book-work. Nest in liability to excessive demand 
&re figures, which are soon exhausted by a series 
of tables. Every large book or newspaper office 
doubles, and sometimes quadruples, the amount 
ipportioued to some eharaeters of the scheme, 

A large and well-sorted font is always economi- 
cal as to service. It enables a master printer to com- 
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Capacity of Different Fonts 



plete work quickly wittout delays or stoppages for 
sorts. It wears better. One font of one thousand 
pouuda win give more service than two fonts of 
five hundred pounds bought and used successively. 
The following table gives the probable capacity 
of fonts of different weights when used for plain, 
descriptive matter that does not call for an extra 
supply of peculiar aorta : 

The mtmber of solid pages that may he composed 
inth fonts of different tpeights. 



I 



Allow 
for Bur- 
plna In 
coses, 


Weight 

of 

font. 


Sqaiire 
liicl)«a 
gf torn- 
posi- 
tion. 


PAgegf 

40 
Kiuare 
Inoliea. 


Pago rit 
30 

nqulU'O 
laeliefi. 


Pflg« of 

se 

square 
inohes. 


Pag«ot 
SO 

Incliea. 


PagQfll 

16 
square 
iacbM. 


40 


100 


3ie 


5.40 


7.20 


8.64 


10.80 


14,44 


70 


800 


468 


11.70 


15.60 


' 18.72 


23.40 


31,20 


100 


300 


720 


18.00 


24.00 


28.80 


36.00 


48,00 


133 


400 


861 


21.52 


28.70 


34.40 


43.04 


57.40 


160 


500 


1164 


2SJ.10 


38.80 


48.40 


58.20 


77.60 


180 


600 


1512 


37.80 


50.40 


60.4g 


75.60 


100.80 


235 


760 


1890 


47.25 


63.00 


75.60 


94.50 


126.00 


300 


1000 


2520 


63.00 


84.00 


100.80 


126.00 


168.00 


375 


IfiOO 


4050 


102.25 


135.00 


162.00 


2M.50 


270.00 


600 


2000 


5400 


135.00 


180.00 


216.00 


270.00 


360.00 



Favored by suitable copy, one may compose 
more pages than are specified in these calcula- 
tions, but it is unsafe to plan on the probability 
of a greater production, For copy that has appar- 
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ently but a alight excess of figures, small capitals, 
italic, or quadrats, the fonts wOl not compose the 
number of pages specified in the foregoing table. 

Ott« pound of type composed mlid contmns in ems : 

Pica, or 12-point 131 Nonpareil, or 6-pomt. . . 524 

Small-picft, of ll-point . 155 Agate, or Bj^g-point. . . , , 620 

Long-primer, or lO-point 188 Pearl, or o-point 752 

BotirgeoiB, or S-point. . . 233 Diamond, or 43^-point. . 932 

Brevier, or 8-poiiit .... '2M Brilliant, or 4-point . , . . 1176 
MinioQ, or 7 -point, ..... 384 

The capacity of a font is largely extended by 
the nse of leads. One pound of low leads, standing 
upright as they do iu composed mat- compoaition 
ter, occupies a space of about 4 square extomied by 
itiehes ; one pound of stereotype or high "^^ "' ^^^^ 
leads occupies a apace of not less than 3^ square 
inches. To find the weight of leads required to 
fill a defined vacant space, divide the square inches 
of that space by the figure 4 for low leads, and 
^ for high leads. The thickness of the leads for 
this purpose must be determined by a count of the 
<!uinpoBC3<l lines. The addition of a aix-to-pica lead 
in a composition of pica increases the amount of 
composed matter one-sixth j in a composition of 
uonpareil, one-third ; in any composition from in- 
termediate sizes of type, the increase is by inter- 
mediate fractions. 

The weight of six-to-pica leads needed for one 
thousand ems that have already been composed 
23 
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The Weight of Leads 



solid in the copy to be reprinted will vary with 
different sizes of type, as is speeifled in the foUow-^ 
itig table. The weights given are ia ounces : 



Pieai .,.. 19 

Small-pica I6f^ 

Liong-primer 15*^ 

Bourgeoift .....-, 13^ 

Brevier 13 



Minion IIH 



Nonpareil . 
Agate . . . , 

Pearl 

XMamond ■ 



Sis 



The weights of the six-to-pioa leads in one thon. 
sand ems oi leaded composition are, in ounces ; 



I 



Pica 2 lei^ 

Small-pica 14 

Long-primeT ,,,..,,. 12 {^^ 
Bourgeois ........... 11 

Brevier lOi^ 



Mimou 9 

Nonpareil ... . . . . 8!>4 

Agate . . 7 

Pearl ..,.. 6 

Diamond 5}^ 



The lead most used is of the thickness six-to- 
pica. For the larger sizes of long-primer, small- ^ 
TheiaadBin pica^ End pico, two of theBB leads arefl 
greatest obb often used when it is desired to produce 
the appearance of greater eleamess or elegance 



For bourgeois, brevier, minion, and nonpareil, the 
eight-to-pica lead ia more freely used. For sizes 



1 To find the weight of aix-to- 
pics leads required for 2(1 i}Age.e 
of solid pica of 12iOO ems uach -. 20 
pages X 1200 eras =24,<)00 ems X 
19=456 ounces, or38'>S pounds. 
The addition of teodaexpandathe 
composition ono-aiirth : making 
23M, or piacticaUy 24 pAgea. 



a To And the weight of InuIb 
required for 100 pages of pica, 
oach page <?ontaimiig SOO ems: 
8O0 ems ore four-fifths of 1040 
ems, ajid four-Qfths of ICa 
ounces or 13t oimcea, which mnl- 
tipEod by 100 paf^s lUAkes 1380 
otuieea, or 



I 



or &2^ pounds. ■ 
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below nonpareil, ten-to-piea leads Eire thick enough 
to make the desired relief- 
Space occupied hjf 1000 ems solid, in square inches .- 

Euglieh, or 14-poiDt . . 3S.48 Minion, or 7-point. . . 

Pica, or 12-poiat 21".55 Nonpareilj or 6-poiiit. 

Small-pica, orll-point 23,16 Agate, or 5}'g-point - . 

Long-piimer, or 10-pt. 10.12 Pearl, or 5-pouit. .... 

Bourgeois, or 9-poiiit, . 15.50 Diamoad, or43^-point 

Brevier, or S-point. , . . 12.25 Brilliant, or 4-point. . 



9.37 
GM 
5.79 
4.78 
3^7 
3.06 



This table will be found of value in determining 
the siae of type that taust be selected to make a 
definite amount of matter fill a prescribed space. 

The relations which one thousand solid ems of 
any body bear to all other bodies are given in the 
table on the next page. ^ 

1 Inaxperta in the calciilAtLoiia 
of apace required for b reprint 
ia any chiuit^e of aite «f type 
tlxHiId carefully study the rela- 
tioDt) of the b(>dleB as they are 
ihown in these tablejd. It is a 
cwmmon error to assume, be- 
rjittse tie bodiea of the point 
syBtem ttro put apart at flied 
uid regnlair dietaacea, that the 
iienaAe ot ems id every chanf^ 
bom a lATg^er to a ftmaller body 
txQ be in H simil&r form of even 
tnd exikct progression. On the 
eoatrwry. the proiefresaion jg un- 
fefen EWd inexact, lo tbe space 

fit 2T,liS square inches oc^capied 

try 1(100 ems of pica can be put 

IIM emft of small picm. Tblw is 

immeireaae of 19 pendent. In tbe 



9.37 ac[uar« iBcbes occupied by 
JOOO emu of lULoion ean be pnt 
1361 ems of nonpareiL This IB 
an mcraaae of 36 per cent, A 
comparison of bodies on half- 
points, as between S^a- and 5- 
polnt, wUl show & aim iJar irreg- 
ularity. It is uot pOBsilile, in the 
Amencan point system, to name 
one factor which will Khow the 
incroa»o or decrease between 
proximate bodiea. Every body 
is increaeed or diminished in un- 
even proportion. The system of 
points, which seenia so regular 
and exact in its progresHion by 
lines, in quite six irregulikr oa 
ony of the old methods when it 
attempts progression by ems or 
square H. 
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The irregular progregsion of bodies made 

on tbe system of poiuts is shown by the 

diagram on the right side. The sti-aight 

hair-line by the side of this column of em 

quadrats does not touch each quadrat 

on its corner, as it shoukl. It diverges 

at an increasing angle, which proves 

an irregular progression of the smaller 

bodies. 

The haii'-luie by the side of the col- 
umn on the left side of this diagram 
touches every em^ quadrat at its cor- 
ner, and proves that each body has 
been regularly increased or de- 
creased by geometrical rules. In 
an ascending scale Bruce^s pica i 
is about 12i per cent. (.122462) 
larger than the small-piea. In 
a descending scale, small-pica 
is but 105 per cent. (.108723) 
smaller than the pica. These 
factors can be applied to aU 
proximate bodies : 12j per 
cent, for the increase, and 
105 per cent, for decrease. 
See table on page 14B. 




Era quticirat.^ of 
Bmt'c gVHtein 
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The Faces or Styles of Type OM-at^le BfHn&a 

^^^^NDER the American system of points 
the bodies of type are clearly de- 
scribed by numerical names. Faces 
and styles have to be described by 
a ruder method, with long^ names 
of two, three, or four words. The first word 
always describes the body. If no other word 
Tbe roethodfl ^^ added, this single word is always 
ohaerred in uudcrstood Es the name of a body 
naming fflc*« ^^^ roman face : pica is pica roman. 
The secoud word more plainly describes the face 
or style, as pica antique or pica gothie. The third 
word usually describes its form as to thickness 
or thinness : pica antique extended is a thick 
type, and pica antique condensed is a thin type. 
The fourth word is intended to describe its fash- 
ion of ornament, as pica antique condensed out- 
line ; but all ornamental types, and indeed many 
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plain types, are named and classified in an unsat- 
isfactory manner. The names given to many of 
them are fanciful and not at all descriptive. When 
raade by different founders, the same face may be 
labeled by each founder with a different name. 
The antique of the United States 18 the egyptian 
of Great Britain ; the antiqiia of Germany is the 
rotnan of England and the United States. 

Arbitrary or fanciful names are seldom given 
to roman types. Every distinctive face or style 18 
labeled by the founder with a number arbitrarily 
selected. One type-foundry uses numbers for all 
feces, roman or ornamental. 

The type-founders of the United States, in their 
price-lists, arrange printiug-t}T)es in three distinct 
ekases. Roman and italic are put iu Types ^muped 
the first class ; plain faces of display ™ '*>«=* eiaasps 
type, like antique, gothic, and clarendon, are in 
the second class ; ornamental types of every kind 
tre in the third class. Greek and orientals, music 
and some faces of script, are properly put in an- 
other distinct class 5 but types of this fourth class, 
having but a limited sale, seldom appear iu the 
ordinary price-list. 

Within the limits prescribed for this volume it 
is not practicable to illustrate or even enumerate 
all the faces that have been made for the first and 
Second classics. All of them are based on the 
roman model, which is still accepted as the sim- 
plest and best for a readable text- type. 
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ke Roman, Face Preferred 



Script types are imitations of different styles 
of hantlwriting, bnt every one of them, even the 
most flourished, was modeled on some fashion of 
roman letter preferred or used by early copyists, 

Italic is but a simpHfled style of disconnected 
seiipt. Its capitaJa differ from roman mostly in 
their inclination, 

Blact-letter is a degenerate form of roman, in 
which angles are snbstittited for curves. Its capi- 
tals are probably imitations of the hasty flourishes 
of an iuexpert penman, 

Cktthic, without serifs, the simplest and rudest 
of all styles, seems an imitation of roman capitals 
cut in stone, 

Italian is a roman in which the positions of hair- 
line and thick stroke have been transposed. 

Title, or fat-face, is a broad style of roman with 
over-thick body-marks. 

Antique is a roraan in which the lines of all the 
eharaeters are nearly uniform as to thickness, with 
square corners and of greatly increased boldness, 

Ornameutals of every style, and even the new- 
est varieties of eccentric types, show some con- 
formity to the romau model. 

The roman face is always in most request, for 
roman is the character prefen-ed as a text-letter 
Homan (ftoes by all English-speaking peoples and 
moetiiBed ^ ^^ Latin races. Its only serious 
rival in general literature is the fractur, or the 
popular face of German type; but even in Ger- 
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to any roman is largely used as the text-letter for 
scientific books, and for ineeriptions on coins and 
tuedals. Not one of the many new faces intro- 
duced by the type-founders of this century has 
ever been considered an improvement on or ac- 
cepted as a substitute for roman. 

Every complete font of roman type between and 
including the most^used sizes of pearl and great- 
primer is provided. with three series of Has three 
eharacters : capitals, small capitals, and senea oi 
lower-ease or small letters.* Small cap- *^»'"'«»t«" 
itals are not made for the smallest size of bril- 
liant, nor for the sizes above great-primer. Italic, 
although of a distinct face, is always made a part 
of every large font of roman type, and must be 
regarded as its inseparable mate, for the italic of 
every approved roman should have been cut to 
line with its accompanying roman and to illua- 
trate its peculiarity of style. 

With italic capitals and italic lower-case added, 
there are Ave series in every complete font of our 
selected text-letter. This is a peculiar- ^^ ^^J^^ 
Ity not to be found in any other literary there are 
character. The older forms of orientals ^^"^ **^^ 
have one series only ; the modern forms of Greek, 
fierman, and Russian have but two. The capitals 
of German are too complex to be used alone as 

'The phrftse small lett«i-B is lor useainatcBd the "word mmuB' 

44)j«eUonablB f or its Tagu«aeaa ; cnk, which Is exactly deaciip- 

Wflir^Mkse Ifl technical Aud not tive to bibliographers, but not 

ItiueralJy underatood. Dr. Tay- to the ordinary reader. 



Derivation of the Baman Face 



a display letter for titles or headings, Emphasia 
or display in Gei'man is made in the test, either 
by hair-spaeiiig^ the emphatic words, or by the use 
of an entirely different font of thick-faced letter. 
The poverty of all other alphabets in single or 
double series is in marked contrast with the afflu- 
ence of the five correlated series of the roman 
alphabet, which enable the writer or printer to 
make emphasisj display, or distinction T^ithout a 
change of size or the violation of typographical 
propriety. The judicious alternation of capitals, 
small capitals, italic, and lower-case makes printed 
matter readable and rememberable. The greatest 
merits of the roman letter are its simplicity and 
perspicuity; it has no useless or unmeaning lines. 
One has but to compare it with any other charac- 
ter, modern or ancient, to see how much simpler 
and more readable it is. 

Roman capitals, as now made by type-founders, 
are imitations of the lapidary letters used by the 
Derivation Konmns. Three characters only have 
oftheromim beeu added: the J, to distinguish it 

chBmoter ^^^^ ^^^ j^^^j^^ J^ ^^^ ^j^^ JJ^ ^^ ^j^ 

tinguish it from the V. The rl is a gothic ad- 
dition. The lower-case letters are imitations of 
the characters made by early French and Italian 
copj'ists, which characters are described by Dr. 
Taylor as the Caroline minuscule, in use in France 
as early as the ninth ceutnry.i 

I "The Alptabet," vol U, pp. 164, ISl. 
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The capital and lower-ease letters were first 

made in ^ype in the year 1465 by Sweinheim and 

Paanartz at Subiaeo, near Rome, but the form 

made by Jeuson of Venice in 1471 has ever since 

served as the model for all type-founders. 

Small capitals and itaUe were made in type for 
Aldus Mauutius of Venice, and first shown by him 
in his octavo edition of Virgil, dated EajUB8t««eof 
laOl, Tbe model selected was the smau cBpitais 
kudwriting of Petrarch. Following ^'"^^*^^'' 
his fashion the capital letters used for italic were 
not inclined: they were made but little larger 
tiian the round letters of the lower-case, and were 
separated from the text by a perceptible white 
space.* The itsdic of this Virgil had little incli- 
nfitiou, and seems free from kerned letters; but 
K|ratures and double letters and different forms 
of the same letter were made. Aldus and his 
was used italic as the text-letter for many books. 

^ "B "D m ^ T %T V 

Swaeli letters. 

The printers of France seriously altered the italic 
of Aldus; they gave the lower-case letters more in- 
elination, and made free use of kerns. Garamond 
made the capitals of full height, and filled up the 
pps made by the inclination with little flourishes. 
The capitals so altered are known as swash letters. 



'Thisfasihionwaa no(pi>cutlar 
toPetmrch. It w»s obaerved ty 



kII Itali&n oopyista of that time, 
Dor ia it yet obafftetti In Ibikly. 
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Old-style and Modern-face 




Tbe roman form of type is subdivided by print- 
ers and founders into the two classes of old-style 
Old-style and ai^d modern-facc. Many varieties of 
modern-iiice g^cb style are made ; in some of them 
the distinctive peculiaritiBs of the style are dis- 
cerned with difficulty. The points of difference 
may be seen in the contrasted formB of each le^ 
ter as shown on the following page. The faces 
selected are *'Caslon" old-style, from the type- 
foundry of the MacKeUar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 
and the No. 3 modern -face is from the foundry of 
George Bruce'a Sou & Co. 

In the old-style the so-called hair-line is com- 
paratively thick and short ; the stem is protracted 
Differoncea ^^ great length before it tapers to the 
in line, atcm. hair-line. In the modem-face the hair- 
and effect -^^^^ |g sharp aud quite long, and the 
stem is relatively short. Contrast the capital C 
and the lower-ease m in the forms of each style. 
In the old-style the serif is short, angular, and 
stubby; in the modem-face the serif is longer, 
lighter, and more gracefully curved or bracketed. 
The general effect of the old-style is that of angu- 
larity; smoothness in curves aud gracefully taper- 
ing lines are not attempted. The general effeet 
of the modem-face is that of roundness, pi'eeision, 
and symmetry. As a bit of drawing each letter 
of a well-made modern-face is exact, and carefully 
finished in all its details ; but when any letter is 
seen with its mates in a mass of composed type% 
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Merits of the Two Sti/les 



its high finish does not seem to be a merit- 
letter of moderia-cut is really not so distinct as 
the same letter in the old-style. The old punch- 
cutter and the modern punch- cutter worked to 
reach different ends. The old cutter put read- 
ability first ; he would make his types graceful if 
he could^ but he must first of ^11 make them difi- 
tiuet and readable in a mass. His object ws& to 
aid the reader. The modern punch-eutter thinks 
it his first duty to make every letter of gracefiil 
shape, but his notion of grace ia largely mechani- 
cal: the hair-line must be sharp and tend to its 
iui visibility j the curving stem must dwindle to its 
hair-line with a faultless taper; the slender serif 
must be neatly bracketed to the stem. Every 
curve and angle is painfully correct and precise, 
but the general effect of types so made, when piat 
in a massf is that of the extreme of delicacy, and 
of the corresponding weakness of an overwrought 
delicacy. To use a painter's phrase, the work is 
niggled, or overdone. Without intending to do so, 
the puneh-eutter has been more intent on showing 
his own really admirable skill than he has been ia 
helping the reader. His letters, undeniably grace- 
ful when viewed singly, are not so effective when 
seen in the combinations of a page or a oolumD> 



l Tbe superior distinctaeBS of 
tbe old-Btj^le can be proved by 
thia sjimyle experiment. Select 
eq^uaJly well -prill t-edpageg of old- 
style vadmodem^cut, of unitoriQ 



body and thickneas of atem, »sA 
pla^e them Id a fayoT^bte ligbt 
Then, movLDg; away from thenii I 
note how mucli sooner typisfl of | 
modeni-cut t)«conie iodlstiiiet- 



The Cashn Style 
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Homan letter has been an object of experiment 
th type-founders for nearly four centuries, but 
it is impossible to illustrate or even mention one- 
buarter of these experiments. Many forms once 
^pular bave gone out of use, and bave been for- 
gotten. It is not at aU important that these old 
ashious should be described. For the purpose 
it this work, it is enough to illustrate only the 
ypes that are now made and most used. 

It is a misfortune that the illustrations of the 
iiffereut cuts of modern-faees about to be shown 
live to be made in types of comparatively small 
tize. Few roman face a of a deeided character are 
made on bodies larger than great-primer ; more of 
iiem are on bodies smaller than small-pica. A face 
Ml double-piea body would show the peculiarities 
rf its style more clearly than the same face on pica 
N>dy. In the larger sizes the mannerisms that 
jroduce a certain general effect are apparent at a 
iance ; in the smaller sizes they are discerned 
mly by study. 

The peculiarities of the Caslon style, as shown on 
^ges t!9 to 77, need little explanation. Note the 
reater breadth of the stems of each PecuiiaritJes 
itter and their protraction before o* casioD etyie 
hey change to a hair-hne or connect with another 
tern, as may be plainly seen in the arch of the 
n and n, and the curve of the C, C, and O. The 
lair-liues are firmer, although shorter than in 
modem-eut \ the serifs at the foot are shorter and 
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The Modern-face 



stronger, but seldom bracketed; the serifs at the 
top, as in the 1, u, p, n, are angled and strongly 
bracketed. 

The defects of this style are : too long a beak to 
the £ and 1 j unnecessary narrowness in the S and 
a, and in some capitals; too great width of the 
C, O, and V. But these are trifles. In general 
effect the Caslon is bold, but not black ; clear and 
open, but not weak or deKcate. There are few 
noteworthy faults of lining or fitting-up. It was 
made to be read and to withstand wear. Some 
variations in style may be detected in a compari- 
son of different sizes of this cut, but it is fairly 
uniform as to general effect throughout the series. 

The modem-face is in strong contrast to the 
Caslon style. The stems are sometimes relatively 
pociuiiaritics thicker, but in aU curved Knes tbej 
ofmodem-fam q^q shorter. The serifs are much 
longer; iu many of the capitals they are strongly, 
and in all the lower-case hut feebly, connected 
with the stems. The hair-lines are sharper, but 
of greater length and greater weakness. Lining 
and fitting-up are admirable ; drawing and eiat- 
tiug, excellent. It is a remarkably graceful and 
beautiful face of type when entirely new, yet it is 
not a good type for reading, for the sharp hair- 
lines are readily seen only by readers of excellent 
eyesight. Nor is it a good form to withstand wear. 
The force of impression needed to print the thiok 
stems soon gaps or crushes the unprotected hair- 
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lines. When the serifs have been thickened and 
the hair-lines gapped by wear, the beauty of the 
best cuts of modern-face soon disappears. 
■ The modernized old-style here shown is an st- 
Hempt to accommodate the old fashion to newer 
notions of synimetry. The objection- F^tm^^f 
nble features in the letters a, g, W, S, the modem- 
'o. C have been removed. The body- i^-* "W-^tyie 
marks have been made slightly narrower and the 
iair-Iines a little sharper, but, as some think, 
not to their improvement. The protracted stem, 
the short hair-line and serif, have been preserved, 
The greatest change has been made in shortening 


] 


I'he Old-style of this 
modernized form was 
first made for Miller& 
Richard, Kcinburgh, 
about the year i860. 


1 


Modernized old-stj'le on double email-pica hotly, so]id.l 
George Bruee's Son & Co., New-York. 

ftscendei^ and descenders, and in the consequent 
enlarging of the small or round letters. The 

iThU modemlsed old-stjle & Richard hj FMiemiBter, then 
»i« desired and cut for Miller of Edinbirrgli, later of BoHtoa. 
2S 


J 
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Modernised Old-style 



modernized old-style pica seems larger than the 
pica of Oaslon. It is a broader letter, yet it does 
not have a similar relief of white space between 
the lines. This feature is most noticeably shown 
in this specimen of double sraall-piea, which in a 
large page is much improved by leading. 

The general effect of the smaller siaes of this 
style (which is more fully illustrated on pages 82 
b leBttui to to 97 of this work) is that of a pleas- 
tJiB eye ing ^nd a rcstful monotony. It does 

not irritate the eye with shai-p contrasts of brist- 
ling angles and thick and thin lines ; it does not 
challenge the reader's attention to a study of its 
individual characters. For this reason it is pre- 
ferred by many authors for serious books, and bf 
many publishers as the best form of colorless text 
letter to put around engravings on wood that show 
strong contrasts of black and white- 
Other foundries have made new faces of the 
old-style character which show their notions of 
commendable improvements. Few of these new 
faces are firm or bold ; in nearly all^ the angular 
features are rounded or softened. Large faces 
with thin body-raarks and hair-lines are preferred. 
There seems to be a real avoidance of the firm- 
ness of line which is the best feature of this char- 
acter. An old-style so treated is often a graceful 
character ; it has, or may have, the contour of tbe 
best old model, but it does not produce the strong 
effect of the true old-style letter, 



i 



The FranUm Face 
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One of the first, if not the first, of the mod- 
lized old'Styles produced in this country was de- 
signed and cut in 1863 by A. C. Phemister, to the 
order of Phelps & Dalton, who caUed the new let- 
pter the " Franklin face." It is a trifle wider as to 



\ 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was bom in Boston, 
17th of Januar)', 1706, and died in Philadelphia, 
17th of April, 1790. He began his apprentice- 
ship as printer in 171S, and worked as a jour- 
nejTTian in Philadelphia in 1724, and in London 
in 1725. He returned to Philadelphia in 1726, 
and there began as master printer in 1739. As 
editor and publisher he soon made himself a 
tnan of note. He invented the Franklin stove 
in 1742 ; he proved the identity of lightning and 
electricity in 1752 ; he was made clerk of the 
Assembly in 1736; postmaster of Philadelphia 
in 1737 ; deputy postmaster-general for the colo- 
nies in 1753 ; representative of Pennsylvania be- 
fore the council of England in 1757 and again 
in 17645 delegate to Congress in 1775 ; ambas- 
sador to France in 1776 ; commissioner to Eng- 
land in 1783 ; president of Pennsylvania from 
1 7 85 to 1787 ; delegate to the constitutional 
convention in 1787. w^/WWW^%/'WW^M/^'W^M 



Fraaklii) old-Htyle ou long-primer body, solid. 
Phelps, Dalton & Co. 

fortu and larger as to face, and consequently more 
<ipen and perhaps a little more inviting to the eye 
than his first atterapt, as shown by Miller & Rich- 
Ird. Some characters have been much improved ; 
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Large-faced Old-styh 



they stow an eirident leaning to the forms that 
are most approved in modern-cut letter. 



THURLOW WEED was born in Cairo, 
Greene County, New York, 1 5th November, 
1 797, and died in New York city 23d No- 
vember, 1882. He entered a printing office 
when but twelve years of age. In [815 he 
was a journeyman in New York city, work- 
ing by the side of James Harper in the office 
of Paul & Thomas. In 1 819 he established 
a weekly newspaper in Norwich, Chenango 
County, New York. In 1830 he established 
the "Albany Evening Journal," which soon 
became a power in politics. He never held 
any public office, yet he exerted a wonderful 
influence in the management of men and in 
the direction of public affairs. He did good 
service to the United States in defending na- 
tional interests abroad during the civil war. 



Large-faced old-style on loDg-priroer Irody, solid- 
Phelps, Dalton & Co. 

To supply a demand for a still larger face, the 
same foundry Lad cut for it by the same puncli- 
cutter a large-faced old-style in a full series of 
book sizes. The specimen here presented is on 
long-primer body, but it seems quite as large as 
the small-pica shown upon page 86 of tbis work. 
This enlargement was made by shortening the 
descenders and ascenders, and pushing them to 
the verge of the body. It will be noted that lon^ 
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types in adjacent lines often touch and seem to 
2onneet. It is a well-cut and readable letter, but 
it is neither true old-style nor modern-cut. 
I The Binny face and the Bradford face made by 
^acKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. are other merito- 
rious foiTus of modernised old-style. 

To meet a demand for a " real '^ old-style, a series 
of book sizes has been produced, either from re- 
fnrbished old punches, or from new punches in 
faithful imitation of the English or Duteh roman 
letter in general use during the first half of the 



WILLIAM JANSEN BLAEW, a diftinguilhed 
princer oi Holland, was born in 1571 and died at 
Amfterdam in 163S, He had been taught the 
trade of a joiner, at which work he made himfelf 
efficient as an ailillant to the aftronqmer Tycho 
Brahe, After receiving inftruftion trom Brahe, 
he went to Amfterdam, and there diftinguifhcd 
himfelf by the publication of maps and the makirjg 
of geographical globes. His frequent vifits to the 
printing office taught him fomething about printing, 
and led him to cftabliih an office for his own work. 
Diflatifhed with the old form of hand-prefs, he re- 
constru<n:ed it, and made many valuable improve- 
ments which Were gradually accepted by printers 
everywhere. His '* Theatrum Mundi," in fourteen 
volumes folio, is one of the bcft fpccimcns of the 
printing and engraving of the feventeenth century. 



Original old-style on long-primer body, solid. 
MficEellar, Smiths & Jordan Co* 
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seventeenth century. It is a lean letter with a 
email face, and has many eharaetors now regarded 
as uncouth. The (ii, the long 1 with its train of 
doublets, and other obsolete forms are conspie-l 
uoiis. For the reprints of many English books 
published in the eighteenth century this origiual 
old-style is the most appropriate, but its meagre- 
ness and quaintness have often prejudiced many 
readers against all forms of old-style. 

There are authors who are not content with th«: 
moderate rudeness of the " original" old-style, but 
want an earher and cruder form. For this taste^ 
types have been made in imitation of the roman. 
used by printers in France, Italy, and Holland dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The Cliiswick Press has au old-style which is 
repivjduction of a bold face once used by printers 
TUeBaBifi, or ^^ Basle and by some early Italia 
Eariy-itaiiau, printers. It was made about 1887 ex— 
oid-atyic clusively for the books of the Chiswick: 

Press, and has been employed by that house as 
a choice letter for works of merit. It is a bol(3 
and readable letter. Its most noticeable featare6= 
are an upward slope of the cross-bar in the &' 
greater* thicknoss of the stems, avoidance of haurt 
lines, stubbiuests of serifs, obliqueuess of the thicBJ 
strokes in rounded letters like O, C, p, Q, lar^i 
sraaU-oapitals, and an increased width of many C9 
the large capitals. It is one of the modern olc3 
styles that retains characteristic peculiarities. 
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tbis date (1891), it has been made only on a small- 
pica body, and has as yet uo appropriate italic.^ 



I 



C CHARLES WHITTINGHAM, firjl of 

the name in the annals oT printing, was born in 
1767, at Calledon, in the county of Warwick, 
England. About 1790 he began bujtne/s at 
London as a majicr printer. In 1 8 10 he removed 
to ChijWick, and there founded the CHISWICK 
Press, which ever Jincc has maintained the 
highejl reputation for good book printing. He 
died in 1S40. His nephew CharJes (born in 
1795), jucceeded to the bujinejs and to the friend- 
Jhip and confidence of the publijhcri Pickering, 
for whom he made many admirable books. 
After his death in 1876, the bu/mcjs was con- 
tinued by his executors. 



Tte Basle old-style of the Chiawiek Press. 

The seventeenth-century style, or, as it is often 
called in this country, the Elzevir 2 style, was re- 



1 Tlie peculiflTitiea of thi« 
Batila Btyle are more striMlliCfly 
present*!! in some liookn printed 
at VeniiJe at the close of the 
fifteenth century. 

* The name Elzevlria unwisely 
ebtwen, for this fane ta unlike 
the Van Dijk face. laTf^ely used 
hytteElieTirfftmih*. Whothpn 
did make it I Didot ( " Eswi miT' 
I» Typographte," p. Ci^)\ aaya 
tiikt &animoiid and Batilecquc 
nude' typeB for the Elsovire. A 




recently published book, "Tlpo 
ItaUano non Etzevtriano," ap- 
punti di B. L. Centenari, ttame, 
1879, intirantes that the Elzevirs 
wera provided with Italian types. 
Tlie author gives us no satisfac- 
tory fvidencp in support of this 
intioiBtioii, and WiUoma ridl- 
ctilea it, but it must he admitted 
that this so-called Elzevir letter 
has f eaturefi imlike those of any 
BeventefenthHrotitury face made 
in France or Holland. 



I 

1 
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Elzevir Old-style 



LOUIS ELZEVIR was a publisher at Leyden 
from 1 583 to ) 6 1 7. His sons Matthew, Louis, 
Josse, Gilles, and Bonaventure were also pub- 
lishers : Matthew at Leyden, Louis and Giiles 
at La Haye, Josseat Utrecht, Bonaventure, who 
also was a printer, at Leyden. . . . Abraham 
and Isaac, sons of Matthew, were printers and 
publishers at Leyden. Jacob, another son, was 
a publisher at La Haye. . . . Daniel, ablest of 
the family (son of Bonaventure), was printer 
and publisher, first at Leyden, and afterward at 
Amsterdam, between the years 1655 and 1680. 



I 



SeveDteenth-centmy old-style on body 10, solid, 
Guatave Mayeur, Paris.^ 



vived in 1878 by &ustave Mayeur of Paris, who 
says that he selected for his model the types of a 
■me Elzevir book printed in 1634 by the Elzevirs of 
oia-btyiQ Leyden. It is a compressed letter, with J 
a large open face, with very short ascenders and 
descenders, and thin stems, plainly made to witli- 
staud wear, for the few hair-lines are of tmusuaL 
thickness and all the serifs are short and stubby. 



1 Mayeiir founds this style In 
B complete boolc aeiiea, on all 
bodies from hody 5 to body 14, 
Including p, specially cut tuid 
proporly mated italic ; &tid in 
the fonu of two-line capitals 
only on several bodies between 
body lOftnd body 72. Farmer, 
liittle & Co., of New York, who 



have drives from the ori^^iuiil. 
puccheB, found complete fonts- 
of this te/x, with its Italic on 6^ 
8- 10- and 12-point bodies. Sev- 
end American foutidricB mnk^ 
some of these lurgor si&es wltl» 
ai) Appropriate lower-oAse. Tlu«i9 
line? of a lurger size can be awn- 
on page 51. 




Elzevir Old-style 
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Although fitted with unusual closeness it is a read- 

Blole letter, and popular, not only with publishers 
rad authors, but with job printere. Its full series 
of durable two-line letter makes it especially val- 
uable for book titles and open display. 

Phelps, Dalton & Co. of Boston make a varia- 
tion of this face which has the characteristics of 
the original in the features of fu-m hair-lines, close 
aetj stubby serif, aud ability to withstand wear, 
with the added feature of greater compressioo. 



SAMUEL NELSON DICKINSON was born in 
the town of Phelps, Ontario County, New York, 
11th December, ISOI. After learahig the trade 
of a printer in the Palladium oifice, Geneva, 
N. Y., he worked as a compositor in New York 
city and Boston, tn 1829 he began business as 
a master printer. Inability to get the types he 
needed led him to type-makings, in which he soon 
acquired distinction, his styles being preferred by 
the printers of New England. He died in Rox- 
bury, Mass. J on the I6th day of December, 1848. 
He was succeeded by Sewall Phelps, a proof- 
reader of education, and Michael Dalton, an ex- 
pert type-founder. After the death of Phelps 
m I863, and of Dalton in 1879, new members 
were admitted, of whom now remain George 
J. Pierce, Alexander Phemister, A. C. Converse, 
and J. W. Phinney, trading under the firm-name 
Of Phelps, Dalton & CoJ^^^^*^§^^»^ii^^i^^!4»^i^ 



Elzevir old-style on long-primer body, iolid. 
No. 19 of Pbelps, Dalton & Co, 
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TJie "Ronaldson old-style" was designed and 
made in 1884 by the MaeKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
Ronaideou Co. In tMs face the squared or angled 
oid-fltyio shoulder of the m and n, and all other 
peculiarities of old-style, are strongly emphasized. 
tTote the angled serifs of the lower-ease, and the , 
added angles given to many of the capitals. It ■ 




JAMES RONALDSON was born in 

1768, at Gorgie, near Edinburgh. In 
1794 he went to Philadelphia and there 
followed the business of biscuit-baking. 
When the bakery was destroyed by 
fire, in 1 796, be sought a new business, 
which he found in a partnership with 
Archibald Binny, a pradlical type- 
founder. Ronaldson contributed the 
money ; Binny the tools and the prac- 
tical knowledge. The partnership, 
which lasted for many years, was of 
mutual advantage. Ronaldson died in 
Philadelphia in 1842. Wl/^%'^'®/^ 


1 


p 


BonaldaoD old-style, on pica body, solid. 
MaeKellar, SniithB & Jordan Co. 

Ls a remarkably clean-cut letter ; the counters aX 
deep, and each character has a notable sharpnes 
and clearness. It is a very popular letter wit! 
job printers. 


J 




French Old-style 
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The form of modernized old-style most used in 
■prance, Belgium, and Italy is rounder, fatter, and 
more open than the popidat old-styles of England 
or America. Usually it is of light face, with firm 
and visible hair-lines. Its moat pronounced pecu- 
liarities are the great width of the rounded capi- 
tals and an apparently fanciful rearrangement of 
stems and hair-lines. The small capitals are often 
weak and inconspicuous. Some French founders 
give their small capitals a wider set> so that they 
seem hair-spaced, but this treatment more plainly 
exhibits their meagreness. The quotation marks 



FRANgOlS DIDOT, the first of a long 
line of French typographers, was born in 
Paris in 1689, He served apprenticeship 
to Andre Pralard, printer and publisher 
of that city. In 171 j he was established 
as a master printer, choosing for his sign 
and trade-mark the « Golden Bible, w He 
soon acquired a good reputation lor the 
beauty of his typography, of which « I'His- 
toire generate des voyages » in twenty 
quarto volumes is an excellent example. 
In middle age he was made syndic of the 
corporation of booksellers and printers. 
He died 2d November, 1759. 



— T-e*pi^i'T~- 



French old-style on body 11, aolid. 
Fonderie Titrlot, Parig. 
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Portuguese Old-style 



are more distinct and of better form than tli 
used in the English language. 

For dictionaries and catalogues in old-style i 
that have extended notes or explanations, Fre 
Ooiide.naed printers prefer a condensed form of * 
old-style style, with lower-case large and cap 
letters exceedingly small, in which the stem is 
little thicker than the hair-line. The capitals 
often low of height to allow the addition of 
cents. This condensed form of letter, known 
the name poetic-face, is still preferred in Fra 
for poetry. Its thinness prevents the turning c 
of long lines. 

The Portuguese old-style on page 206 was 
about 1804 by Joaquim Carnelro Sllva, then 
engraver attached to the Typographia E-egia 
Lisboa, now known as the Imprensa Naeional 
Lisboa. It has never been used out of this oJfi 
and ia not for sale. Although a distinct old-s' 
character, it betrays, in the mannerisms of s( 
of the letters, traces of fashions then prevail; 
Note the thinness of the E? the crossed bars 
the ^^, and the greater width of the rounded ( 
ital letters. The peculiarities of its cut may 
discerned more plainly in the capitals that foil 



ABCDEFGH 
O P Q R S T U 


I J K L M b 
V W X Y 2 




French Poetic-face 
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^<^ 



N* 



XXXIV. 



n 



ClCi.RO POiTKlVE, 

\J N General d'armee recevant 
de toiites parts des plaintes centre 
un Munitionnaire , le fit veiiir , & 
pour premier compliment le mena- 
(;a de le fairependre. Monfergneur , 
repondit froidement le Mumtton- 
jiaire , on ne pend pas quelqu'un qui 
peut difpofer de cent mille ecus ; 
& la-deflus ils pallerent dans le ca- 
binet, Un inftant apres , Monfieur 
le General en fortit per&iade que 
c'etoit un fort honnete-homme, 

Ceci nous apprend qu*6n ne doit 
pas juger trop preclpitammenf de 
la condulte du procham , ni le con- 
damner fans Ventendre. II eft bien 
aifc de dire que certaines gens font 
des ffipons , mais it faut le prouver. 



Ij^-ri— 



--*^ 



Prom i'oarnier'H " Manuel Typographique." 
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THOMAS BEWICK, the reviver 
of the art of engraving on wood, 
was born at Cherryburn, Eng- 
landj i2th August, 1753, and died 
at Gateshead, 8th November, 1 828. 
In !775 he took the first prize for 
the best woodcut In 1790 he 
published a "History of Quad- 
rupeds" with illustrations drawn 
and engraved by his own hand. 
In 1797 appeared the "British 
Birds," which at once established 
his reputation as a great master 
in the art of engraving on wood. 




Portugueae old-atyle, on body 14, solid. 
From the Imprensa Naeional de Lisboa, by penniasion (r^ 
the manager, Dr. V. Deglandes. 

When William Morris determined to make a ne"*^ 
style of roman type, he selected for his model tli* 
rotnan type on great-primer body of Nicolas Jexi- 
son. Monis put his adaptation on engUsh or l4- 
poiut body, but he made it very much bolder ar»*^ 
blacker. The Golden type, for so Morris name*! 
it, approximates the thickened face kDOWU i^ 




HE Kelm" 

scott Press 

began work 

at Hammer- 

■vjr\3^^^igS*=^ smith in Fe^ 

iil555'5^8SlffiSiB bruar y 189 u 

The design^ 
crofthet^^ 
W. Morris, 
took as his 
del Nicholas Jensen's Romanlet-' 
used in Venice in the tgth Cen^ 
ff and which unites in the fullest 
Tce the necessary qualities of pur.^ 
af line and legibility* Jenson gives 
he high -'Water mark of the Roman 
racter : from his death onwards 
ography declined till it reached its 
est depth in the ugliness of Bo^ 
i. Since then the English typov 
phers followingmoreor less in the 
tsteps of Caslon, have recovered 
ch of the lost ground; but as their 
'k is almost always adapted for 
:hine printing it has a tendency 
xaggeration of lightness and thin^ 
5, which may well be correctedj 
¥ork printed by the hand-^press* 
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Jenson Old-style 



America as antique, and in England as egjptian, 
more closely than it does any style now known by 
tlie name of roman. It first appeared in 1 891, in 
" The Btoiy of tlie Glittoi-iug Plain." BibliophUes 
■welcomed the new style as a pleasing return to 
tlie simplicity of the early printers, and as a \'indi- 
cation of the superior merit of old-fashioned mas- 
culine printing. Publishers did not entirely ap- 
prove ; they acknowledged its merit, hut said that 
the Golden type was too black and rude for tie 
ordinary book. This seems to have been intended, 
for Moi'ris made it in one size only, and refused to 
sell types or matrices, or give the right to repr«)- 
duce. Imitations have been made, but they are 
seldom used for texts, and mainly for the headinfs 
of newspaper articles, or for lines of display in ad- 
vertisements and pamphlets. 

The merit of the Golden tj-pe is not in its stiuxiv 
medievalism, but in its simplicity and legibility, 
and these are features which will be maintained in 
future imitations, but perhaps not so emphatically, 
when our effeminate style of roman shall have heeE 
discarded. The text of the illustration on ps^?^ 
207 was written by WiUiam Morris, and composed 
in the printing room of the Kelmscott Press in 
1894. It was kindly sent as a contribution to tlii^ 
book. 
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McxJem Facea of Bomui Letter 




)T one of the styles approved in 
England and France at the close of 
thti last and the beginning of this 
century is now in favor. The forms 
of Jackson, Fry, and BaakerviUe are 
ever imitat*d. Even in Italy and Qhangeatn 
Trance the styles of Bodoni and Didot therashion 
)tad but a brief popularity. The recently ° ^^" 
fevived taste in Paris for the Didot faces is re- 
Btricted to a few Una lnookSj and promises to be 
hut a passing fancy. The only style that lasted 
^or many years was the fat-face of Robert Thome, 
sbowii on the following page. 

This is the *' fat-fa^ied, preposterons dispropor- 
tion "^ stigmatized by Hansard. Between 1 810 and 
1B40 it was a popular style, made in all sizes from 
pearl to canon. In many printing houses it sup- 
planted the better styles of CasloUj Baskerville, and 
tiaekson. Its passport to favor was the general 
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210 The Fat-face 

William Ritteuhouse, 
a Hollander, establish- 
ed a Paper Mill near 
Philadelphia, Pa., and 
there made Paper tor 
printing about 1690. 



Fat-face od paragon body, leaded. 
George Brace's Son & Co. 

belief that it was more readable and more durable 
than any of the older styles. This belief was not 
Faults of confirmed by experience. To get a clear 
tue lat-fftce print from this face required more iut 
and more impression, but excess of ink on the small 
sizes filled the low counters and strong impression 
ruined the fine lines. When it had received but 
one-half the usual amount of wear each character 
was discerned mainly by its body-marks. It soott 
went out of fashion as a book-type, and is used by 
job printers now only in the larger sizes. Black- 
ness and boldness of stem are not enough to make 
a type readable and durable; width of counter, 
firmness of hair-line and serif, and proper relief 
of white, are really more important. 




Modern Bold-face 
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The face shown ou this page is as bold a face of 
roman as will be fouDd acceptable for a book-text. 
It is carefully th-awn and well cut, is not tiinitation* 
pver black, and has fair relief of white «* bow-faco 
Space, with many other pleasing features which 
commend it to job printers for catalogues, law 
work, and documents; bnt publishers seldom select 
it for a standard book. Its strong contrast of long 
and sharp hair-lines with thick and black stems 
makes the print dazzling and somewhat irritating 
to the eye. It is not a restful type j it attracts at- 
tention, but proves wearisome when dil%ently read. 



I 



WILLIAM BRADFORD, the first 
printer in !N^ew York, was born in 
Leicestei', England, in 1658, and be- 
gan buainess as a master printer in 
Philadelphia in 1682. Many disa- 
greements with the ruling anthorities 
compelled Iiiiu to go to Xew York^ 
where, in 1693, he published his tirst 
print. He printed in Kew York for 
over fifty years. In 1725 he published 
the " Xew York Gazette." In 1728 he 
had a paper mill in Elizabethtown, 
N.J. He died at New York in 1752. 




Modem bold-face on pica body, solid. 
George Bruee'e Son & Co, 
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ITie Scotch-face 



ISAIAH THOMAS was born in Boston, llUli 
January, 174^, and died in Worcester, 4th April, 
1831. At six years of age lie was apprenticed to 
Zacliariali Fowles, printer, for eleven years. In 
1770 he began the publication of the "Massacbu- 
setta Spy," which he was soon after obliged to re- 
move to Worcester for fear of the destruction of 
hia printing otHce hy the ToritjB. He soon became 
eminent as e( publisher ; the " Farmer's Musenm," 
the '* Massachusetts Magazine," a folio Bible, and 
most of the hymn books and school books of New 
England canme from his pressefl. He was the first 
American printer who imported music types, and 
printed a test in Greek. He was the founder of the 
Antiquarian Society of WorceRter, and the author 
of a valuable history of printing in two volimies. 



Scotch-face ou lon^-primer body, solid. 
Phelpa, Dalton & Co. 

The plan or design for the peculiar style known 
as the Scotch-face was first originated in 1837 by 
DickiiiBoii'fl S. N. Dickinson of Boston. Alexander 
Sootah-fttL-e Wilson & SoD cut the punches to hia 
ordor aud so made the firsst " Scotch-face " tyjies. 
Matrices from these punches were imported by 
the designer, who cast from them in 1839 the first 
types made in his new foundry. The illnstration 
on this page is a specimen of the types cast from 
these matrices. 

Ab fij*st made the Seotch-faee was a small, neat, 
round letter, with long ascenders, and not notice- 
ahly condensed or compressed. A complete series 





The Scotch-Jkce 
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of the Scotch -face seems to have been shown first 
in America by James Couner of New York. Print' 
m ftckuowledged the superior grace ot the t:unner 
this novel style, which gi-adually sup- swtciifaee 
planted every other. After thirty years of popu- 
larity coroplaiiita of it were heard. Newspaper 
pubUahera said that the first face was too small for 
the hody ; aod the reprinters of cheap books de- 
clared the enlarged face to be too round, which pre- 
vented the frequent use of it i n poeti-y . These objec- 
tions led to the making of a more condensed form. 



HORACE CJIffiELEY waH bt>ru in Amheret, 
New Hftmpshire, 3d February, 1811, and died in 
Pleflsant^'ille, Westchester County, New York, 
2'Jth November, 1872. His earlient training ae 
a printer began in East Poultnev, Veraiont, in 
1825. In 1831 h& went to New York. In 1838 
lie bejTan ivh a master printer; in 183 i he estab- 
lished the "New Yorker," in 1840 the "Loj? 
Cabin," and in 1841 tlie " New York Tribune," 
whiL^b, duiiug liiw long tenn of editorship, be- 
came a journal of unprecedented influence in 
politicB, He was a clear thinker, and a lefuiy 
•writer in a Htyle of remarkable strength. A 
fearless opponent of slarery be made many ene- 
mies, but all hoHtOitieM ended with bis death. By 
general iionsent he takes a rijjhtful jilaee in the 
annals of typography as *' our later Franklin," 



Scotoh-facc on 10-point bortj', eolid. 
Jsmea Canner's Sons. 




J 
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The Scotch-face 



t 



The peculiarities of the condensed Sooteh-fi 
may more clearly be seen in this specimen of a size 
AconflcMod cut in 1854 by James Lindsay. Note 
scoteii-fafie i]^^ extension and slendemess of hair- 
line in the arch of m, n, p, C, a, r ; the length of 
the serifs, and the general elongation of ail the 
characters after the fashion of French types. 



JOEL MUN8ELL, a publisher and 
printer of eminence was born iii 
Koi-thfield, Mass., 14th April, 1808, 
and be^an as master printer in Al- 
bany, ^ew York, about 1827. Muu- 
sell was an industrious collector of 
books on t^^^ography, the author or 
the compiler of several books on 
paper and printing, the publisher of 
books on American history, and a 
founder of the Albany Institute. He 
died m Albany 15th January, 1880. 



< 



A coudeused S<3ot<ib-faoe on engljsh body, solicL 

George Bruee's Son & Co. ^ 

The condensed form of Scotch-face is now ont 
of fashion, for its long serifs and short hair4ine8 m 
and its feminine delicacy of cut are not pleasiug " 
when the letter has received ordinary wear. The 
rounder faces of this style retain their popularity. 
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FRANCOIS-AMBROISE DIDOT, son of 
Frangois, was barn in Paris, 7lh January, 
1730, and died lOlh July, 1804. He gave 
mucli attenlion to tfie improvement of type- 
founding and paper-making. His system of 
typographic points supplanted that of Fonr- 
nier. At his suggestion, and by his aid, the 
paper-maker Johannot first madtiilie papier 
i^elin or calendered paper. His most cele- 
brated works are the "Dauphin" edition of 
the classics, in thirty-two volumes, 4to, and 
the * '^ Artois" edition of sixty-four volumes, 
l8mo, which are highly prized by collectors. 



The condensed Prenoh-fac© on bqdy 12, eiolid. 
Gustave May em-, Paris. 

This form but not this face of thin letter, which 
was probably the model for the condensed Scotch- 
face, was introdnced to French printers ^wn mcei 
by Poumler in 1776 as a type " in the preferred 
Dateh style." Frauijois-Amisroise Didot *" ^''""*''' 
preferred the rounder forms, but condensed faces 
have always been popular in Prance, The French 
old-style, the English-face and the Elzevir are 
often preferred by French publishers for books, 
but the thin form is still selected for newspapers, 
pamphlets, niagazines, and all the ordinary forms 
of printing, Modem French taste inclines to a 
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Compressed-face 




greater lightness of stem, l)ut the general form oi 
the condensed style has not been seriously changed^ 
One variety, having ascenders and descenders o| 
great length, known as the poetic-face, had a greai 
popularity when Latnartine, Hugo, and De Mussel 
wrote in verse. The merit of the letter was in ita 
delicacy and thinness, which enabled the printer ta 
put on a narrow page twelve syllables in oue lino 
of large-faced type. Although not in fashion ail 
it has been, it is still used in many French officeaJ 
The face shown on this page is an Amerieaii 
adaptation of a prevailing French fashion, Thflj 
lower-ease letters arc over high, necessarily mak- 



ALEXANDER ANDERSON, the fathor of. wood 
engraving in America, was born in New York, 
21st April, 1775. Although a qualified student 
and a licensed practitioner of medicine, he 
preferred the art of engraving, beginning his 
work when but twelve years of age on bits of 
copper and tyi>e-motaL He was entirely self- 
taught ; but he accepted the blocks of Bewick 
as his models of style. For eighty years he 
was a di.ligent worker. He made many blocks 
of more than ordinary merit. Lansing, Mor- 
gan and Hall were his pupils. He died tu 
Jersey City, 17th January, 1870.'®/t-'®/@y^^^'g 



Gompressed-faee on long-primer body, lended. 
Q«oige Brace's Son & Co, 




Infiuence ofBodonl 
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iflf Bhort aiBceuders, dwai-flng the capitals, and en- 
Iftfging small capitals. The characters are closely 
fitted; the serifs of contiguous stems often con- 
nect; the stems are thin, and the hau'-lines are 
needlessly proti^aeted. Although this style is pre- 
ferred in France and Spanish America, it is not a 
fdvorite in the United Statess, Yet it is a remark- 
ably readable letter, and were it not for the deli- 
cacy of its connecting serifs would bo durable. 
The lower-case letters are large and clear even in 
their compressed form. To English and Ameri- 
eajQ eycB its great defect is the reduced height of 
the capital letters. Its grayness of color makes 
it a good letter for contrast in texts that have 
Wood-cut Lllustratione. 

No type-founder has changed the form and effect 
of roman letter more than Bodoni of Parma. His 
fiwt specimen of 1771 shows that he Newfonng 
lad carefully studied the best French wtBodonJ 
tjijes of that period, but it shows also the hand of 
an innovator. He made his new faces rounder 
and lighter, and of greater openness and delicacy- 
Tie round letters of the lower-case were unusu- 
ally short for the body, with ascenders and de- 
wenders so long that the composed types had the 
appearance of leaded matter. Excessive care was 
pveo to the correct drawing of curves and ovals. 
Serifs were long and flat ; hair-lines had unusual 
length and sharpness. He delighted in little gi'aces 
"hieh struck every reader by their novelty. These 




218 Eighteenth-century FrmcJi-face 

mannerisms prevented other founders from faity 
fully eopying Ms forms, but all of them have beet 
influeDced by his style. He set the fashion im 
light-faces and round forms, and for that imitatioi 
of copperplate effects which has so seriously dam 
aged the appearance of the books of this centtuy 
Firniin-Didot of Paris, equally able as printer 
and type-founder, undertook the difficult task of 



FIRMIN-DIDOT, the second son of 
Ambroise, and brother to Pierre, 
was born in Paris, 14th April, 1764* 
and died 24th April, 1 836. He was an 
expert type-founder, and a skilled 
printer. The neat types of several 
of his father's editions were cut by 
bis band. He did good \vork for 
the development of stereoty pin ^ and 
map-making. He was appointed 
printerto the Iving and to the French 
Institute, and was decorated ^vith 
the medal of the Legion of Honor. 
His portrait is in the gallery of the 
Louvre, and bis bust is in the hall of 
the National Printing OfTice, Paris. 



Eighteenth-century Prench-face on body 12, solid. 
GuBtave Mayeur, PBria. 




Engravefs Bmr-line-face 
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making a, bolder type with the round form, sharp 
lines, aud true curves of Bodoni. His first face 
was an obese letter of harsh contrasts, for it op- 
posed thick stems to feeble hair-lines and fragile 
serifs. After being ont of fashion for sixty years, 
this Didot style was revived by Mayeur, who has 
faithfully reproduced its general effect. Other re- 
productions of the different styles proposed by 
Didot are naade by several founders of Pariii, 
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JOSEPH ALEXANDER ADAMS, engraver on 
wood, -was born at New GeTraantown, New Jersey, 
in 160 i. He died about 1870. In his boyhood 
he was taught the trade of a printar in which ha 
eioelled \ but ha preferred and followed the busi- 
nesB of engraving on w^ood. About 184 he ar- 
mnged with Habpeb & Brothers for publication by 
that -firm of an edition of the Bible, ho to furnish 
the engravingg and oontrol tha printing. On this 
work he developed the method of overlaying and 
making-Teady woodoutg that now prevails in the 
United States, For this work he invented the pro- 
oeBs of eleotrotyping woodoutg, Four- and gis-rollgt 
Adaina proases w-gre first mado at hig auggoetion. 



Eagraver'8 hairJiiie on loug-primer body, solid. 
George Bruce'a Son & Co. 

The engi'aver's hair-line was often used in books 
akmt fifty years ago for quoted mottos in titles, 
^w summaries of chapters, and for sub-headings in 
Wks and pamphlets intended to show afeiniuine 
elegance or refiuemeut. Although a weU-drawn 
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Roimd-faces 



and carefully cut letter, it has been supplanted b] 
other forms of light-face much inferior in merit. 
Condensed furme of letter have always fottm 
most favor with publishers of small-mar gioed aiM 
Dpoiiuoof double-tiolumned octavos, with the re 
oiiaimdoon- printers of standard books m shabbj 
OenfleafttoeB f^^jj^g^ ^^^ ^^jj inexperienced news 

paper proprietors who mistakenly attempt U 
crowd too much matter into a given space. Theil 
judgment has been overruled. Intelligent boofe 
buyers resent this parsimony in type and margin^ 
and call for the round and open faces which are 
now regarded as the more suitable for books of 
merit. The illustrations on tkeee facing page* 



Q-EORGE CLYMER, inventor and 
manufacturer o£ the once celebrated 
Columbian printing presSy was bora in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, in the 
year 1754 Clymer at a very early age 
liad earned good repute as a scientific 
and skilful mechanic. In 1817 lie iii- 
troduced hia Columbian press in Eng- 
land, where it was highlj'' commended. 
He died in London in 1834. '^t 




Eound-faeo on pica body, leaded. 
George Bruce's Son & Co. 




Mound-faces 
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HORACE WELLS, the pioneer of tyiie- 
founding in Cmeiiinati, was bom at Hart- 
ford in 1797, and at tlie age of sixteen was 
apprenticed to a eabinet-makei-. In 1830 
lie was selected to superintend the wood- 
vorking department of the foundry estab- 
lished in Cincinnati by Elihn White, and 
aow known as the Cincinnati Type Foundry, 
the first typea in which were cast July 4 of 
that year. In this foundry he gradually ac- 
quired a practical knowledge of the details 
of type-making, and also attained some dis- 
tinction as a punch-cutter. He became the 
general manager, and ultimately the pro- 
prietor, of the foundry. He died in 1851. 






Eoiind-face on long-primer body, leaded. 
Parmer, Little & Co. 

are fair exhibits of a prevailing fancy for round- 
iaces. When new, carefully printed and judi- 
"oasly used, the round-faces produce Rouud-foMs 
a pleasing effect, but many of them °' ^«^^ Wnes 
are too frail for general use. Sharp and thin hnes 
are not in so much favor as they were thirty years 
ago. The I'ound-faees with sharp lines are effec- 
tive only when printed in the form of leaded or 
"louble-leaded composition with broad white mar- 
giive. When set solid aud printed on ordinary 
paper with narrow margins they are unpleasing. 
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Light-faces 



The illustration on this page is of an extremely 
light face of decided merit, but which is too thin 
A dkoietoa and too light to he used as a text-type 
round-face foj. descriptlve matter set solid. It 1 
shows to best advantage in leaded or double' 
leaded poetry, or in any work which has broad 
margins and large spaces of white. It finds fre- ■ 
quent employment in the titles or descriptions 
of plates when these titles are printed, as is the 
fashion, on thin paper facing the plate, but in any 
place it is a strain on ordinary eyesight. 



ELIHU WHITE, who established the tj^ie- 
foundrj now known as that of Farmer, Little 
& Co., was born at Bolton, Connectient, 27th 
July, 1773. His first business was that of a 
bookseller and pubhsher In aaaociation with 
a Mr. Wing he undertook to make type^ with- 
ont any knowledge whatever of the theory or 
practice of the art In 1810 he took hia un- 
developed type-making tools to New York, 
and soon after began a prosperous business. 
With William M. Johnson of Hempstead, lie 
gave much time to the development of a type- 
casting machine He establishetl foundries in 
Bntifalo and Cineinnati. He died in 1836. 



Light-face on small-pica, body, leaded. 
Farmer, Little & Co. 



Broad Form of Light-face 
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RICHARD MARCH HOE was born in 
New York, I2tli September, 1812, and 
died in Florence, Italy, 7th June, 1886. 
At the age of fifteen he began to work 
ia his father's printing-press manufac- 
tory; at twenty-oue he w^as the head of 
the business. He made many improve- 
ments In printing tn.a;ChIne^J^ His 
first notable invention was the Type- 
revolving Rotary -printing machine, 
patented in 184T. His latest acMeve- 
ment was the Web-perfectiiig printing 
maehine, which prints from an endless 
roll, cuts, folds, and delivers perfect pa^ 
pers at rates of speed, varying with the 
size of the sheet, from fifteen to sixty 
thousand copies an hour, jiiijs^sijfejsfejiz. 



Broad form of light-face on brevier bodf , double leaded. 
Partuer, Little & Co. 

The face on this page, which is as broad as it 
Is Hght, is seldom used as a text-letter for stan- 
dard books. Its delicacy disqualifies it Broad form 
for general use, but it is an effective vtuebt-ta^ 
letter in fine pamphlets, catalogues, and onia- 
luental job-work, wheu the composed lines have 
en liljerally widened with leads. The larger 
es are nsed for book titles, running head lines, 
*nd as a display letter. 
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French LigM-face 
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The prevailing fashion of light-fa-ce in Prauce 
is entirely distinct from any used in Great Bit. tain 
or America. French type-foimdera of the present 
time lean to English forms, but that they have 
not freed themselves entirely from the manner- 
isms of the old French masters ina.y be seen in 
the square, trinij and compact appearance of the 
specimen subjoined. Note that the y, S, a, and r 
seem to be entirely new forms. 
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AMBROISE FIRMIN-DIDOT, the son of 
Firmin, and a great-grandson of the foun- 
der of the house, was born at Paris, 20th 
Decembep, 1790, and died 22d February, 
1876- He was eminent as a printer and 
as the publisher of famous books ; was a 
punch-cutter and type-founder, the presi- 
dent of several t)'pographical societiefj. 
printer to the Institute, a diligent ond in- 
telligent collector of books, a member of 
the Municipal Council of Paris, repeatedly 
juror at Universal Exjtositions, officer of 
the Legion of Honor, author and translator 
of many books and pamphlets of authority, 
and beyond question the most learned 
and ablest typographer of France. 



Modern French light-face on body 10, leaded. 
Gustavo Mtt^aur, P&iiB. 



Broad-faces 
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Publishers of newspapers have had unsatisfac- 
tory experience with every variety of condensed 
face. They testify, as do all book print- __^ Hi«ad- 
ers, that condensed types wear out too facea wews 
soon, and show their wear when but half i^'™''''**'^ 
worn in miiddy presswork aJid indistinct figures 
and eharaetera. Fair trial has thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that the saving of space made by the 
Belectiou of a lean letter is not a sufficient offset 
to bad presswork and needless wear. Publishers 
now go to the other extreme, and require faces of 
anusual breadth, which American type-foundries 
furnish in great variety. The specimen here shown 
is a fair example of a recent style. 



GEORGE P. (3K)RD0N, printer and inven- 
tor, wtia born in Salem, Nevv Hampshire, 
21st Aprilj 1810j and died in Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
27th January, 1878. The needs of hi a I)usi- 
aes!«, as a niLifiter-printer of New York city, 
induced him to make improvements on the 
iuefficient small printing m.achines then in 
general ubb. In August, 1H51, he patented 
the first form o£ the inufhine now known 
us the Gordon Press, which ever sinre has 
I»een approved of in tluH (country, and under 
other names in Europe. He wua granted 
more thiin fifty patents for improvements 
in ]n-inting uiiiehinery. .rSh_^fc_i»i_j5s,_j!:a_£Ea. jta_ 




A broftd-face ou 10-point tiody, solid. 
James Conner^B Soqh. 
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Broad-faces 



Many broad-faces have short descenders an< 
long serifs to fill the gaps made by widely sepai 
Faults ri rated Btems. In some of them the ed 
broad-fuce pansiOD of the letter is so great thai 
there is no fair relief of white space hetween the 
lines. The impression required for all over-broad 
faces, with shortened ascenders and withont due 
relief of white between Lines, raust be nearly as 
severe as that given to the old fat-faces. Boot 
printers and publishers have always objected \m 
over-brriad faces as mechanieaJly incorrect. Tha' 
wide separation of stems required by this styl* 
makes more difficult the proper fitting of bodiee. 



JAMES H AEPEE, the founder of the print 
ing and publishing firm now known as that 
of Harper & Brothers, was born in Xew- 
town. Long Island, N. Y., 13th April, 1795, 
and died in the city of New York, 37tli 
March, 1869, For many years the business 
was managed by James and his three broth- 
ers : JoHK, who waQ born 2'2d January, X797, 
and died 22d April, 1875 ; JOSEPH Wesley, 
who was born 25th December, 1801, and died 
14th February, 1870 ; Fletcher, who was 
born 3l8t January, 1806, and died 29th May, 
1877. James Harper was elected mayor of 
the city of New York in 184-1. The businefiS 
is now managed by their sons and grandsons. 



Bfoad-face on lO-point Ijody, BoUd. 
MaoEellar, Smiths & Jordan Co> 




Ejrpanded-face 
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ISAAC ADAMS, inventor of the 
Adaras power printing pi'ess, 
^was born, in Rocliester, Ne"w 
Hampsliire^ in 1803, and died 
in Sand"wich, New Hampshire, 
19th July, 1883. Hie first press, 
Tvith frame of wood, was made 
in 1838. It i-eceived many im- 
provements in 1834, and was 
even then accepted as the best 
press foi' book printing. Abont 
18 3G he formed a partnership 
with his brother Seth (born in 
1807, died in 1873) for the man- 
iifaoture of the presses, M^hich 
partnership ended in 1856. **^ -^ '^ 



Expanded-facB on brevier 'body, double leaded. 
George Bruce's Son & Co, 

Although very broad or expanded faces are un- 
acceptable to publishers of books, they are really 
Heeded in any form of composition in which it 
seems necessary to fill the space as to width more 
than as to height. They ^ive a clearness to print 
»hich is not to be had by the use of capitals or 
of tray other form of letter, and they are entirely 
Jim from the appearance of bold or vulgar dis- 
ay. Job printers use them to good advantage 
in circulars, catalogues, and fine pamphlets. 
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Rimrside-face 



Some publiahera and many printers have tire' 
of light-faces. Book erities have rightfiilly com' 
Weak tywes plS'iii'^d ot" a deficiency iu blaeknesa of 
make -w&sik ink in recent books. In much of this 
prenewori objectionable presswork the fault is due 
more to weak types than to weak ink. Under the 
conditions that control ordinary presswork it is 
not possible to show vivid blackness on thin lines 
that will not hold the needed ink. Surrounded by 
an excess of white the thin lines must seem com- 
paratively gray. Printers have also objected to 
types with sharp hair-lines that are soon flawed or 
crushed. The desire of the proprietor of the River- 
side Press for a bolder-faced type which would re- 
ceive a proper amount of black, and yield a fair 
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HENRY O. HOUGHTON, printer and imbUsher, 
waa born in Sutton. Vermont, 30th April, 1823. 
He was taught printing in Burlington, hut devoted 
his spare hours to study- In 1846 he graduated 
from the University of Vermont. After service as 
a rejxti-tei- on a Boston newspaper he established, in 
1852, the " Riverside Press " at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, under the name of Henry 0. Houghton & 
Co. In 1872 he was elected mayor of Cambridge. 
In 1878 he acquired the owner»^hip of the busine^ 
of the old publishing houi^e of Tieknor & Fields. 
The husineHH is now carried on under the name of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 



RlverHide-fnce on long-primer body, eotid. 
PhelpB, Daltan & Co. 




Firnv-face of Broad Form 
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f measure of wear, led to the cutting of this River- 
side-face. His request for a complete series was 
refused by one type-foundry for tlie rea- The RiYer- 
son that it conld not he sold. Another side-faee 
founder cut a full series for book-work which has 
b^en used with best resiilts. In this series the 
sterna of the letters are not only thicker but longer, 
and the hair-line has a visible thickneBS. 

These good features ai'e shown more clearly in 
a new variety of firm-face of broad form, which is 
designed for hard usage on newspaper work. The 
btiir-lines are unusually thick, the serifs are short, 
and will successfully resist the wear of the mould- 
ing-brush, the lye-brush, and the proof-plauer. It 
will t^ke ink readily, and make a readable print 
without undue impression. 
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THOMAS MACKELLAB was bom in the city of 
New York, 12th Augiiati 1812, and was taught the 
trade of a printer in the printing house of J, & J. 
Harper, In 1833 he was proof-reader in the type 
and stereotype foundry of Johnson & Smith of 
Philadelphia. When JohuHon retired, he became 
the senior partner in the new firm of MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan. He ie the author of the *' Amer- 
ican Printer," and for many yeai^ was the editor 
of the ''Typographic Advertiser," and the witty 
and wise '* Specimen Book" of the MacKellar, 
Smithe & Jordan Oo. Selections from his contri- 
butions to jottmals were publiBhed in Philadelphia, 
1873, under the title of '^Rhymes Atween Times." 



S'imi-face of broad form on 8-point body, aolid- 
MacEeUar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 



230 Wkif Small Types are Indistinct 

Students and book and newspaper printers ai 
fully agreed as to the worthlessness of the sharj 
hair-line. Punch-c utters and job printers who trj 
to compete with lithographers and copperplataj 
engravers seem to be the only typographei^ who 
care to perpetuate this feminine feature whieh 
has so seriously degraded modern printing. Tl 
make a readable type the sharp contrast betwe^l 
thin and thick lines should be avoided ; the haii^ 
line should have a "visible thickness even in sni£d| 
sizeSf for this increased thickness is really needed 
as mnch to give legibility as to prevent wear.' 
The continued popularity of the old-style is duB 
more to the clearness produced by its strong lines 
and serifs than to its quaintness of form. | 

The defects of the ordinary faces of roman typft 
are most noticeable in the smaller sizes. Teit* 
Light itaM "1 pearl or diamond are hard to print.( 
cauHeweftk Too niucli Ink makes the letters thiclci 
pn^Mwork ^^^ muddy; too little ink makes thei*; 
gray and indistinct. Even when inked with dis4 
cretion, the effect of presswork from small typed 
is that of feebleness. Small types show little of 
the stem and still less of the serif and hair-line f 
they have not surface enough to carry a good] 
body of ink. To remedy this fault, Quantin ofl 
Paris had made for his miniature editions^ a mh 
modeled light-face antique, in which aU the lined 
were nearly of uniform thickness. 

1 "Horace: odes et Spodes," 34mo, Ulummated. 



ummated. Paris, 1689, I 

J 



Maitero^-face 
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The introduction of the Riverside-face of the 

tlate Henry O. Houghton, the Cushing style, the 
** Golden type " of William Morris, the Jenson face 
of Phinney, and the Century face of the De Viune 
Press, are the practical protests of experienced 
printers against the growing effeminacy of modern 
tjrpes. Readers of failing eyesight rightfully ask 
for types that are plain and unequivocal, that re- 
veal the entire character at a glance, and are not 
discerned with difficnlty by body-marks joined to 
liair-Iines and serifs that are but half seen or not 
seen at all. The Morris and Jensoo styles may be 
needlessly bold for readei'S of excellent eyesight, 
but they are attempts at an improvement in the 
right direction, which will be maintained. 

The Motteroz-faee on the next page is another 
attempt at a letter that may be read more easily. 
It has too many French peculiarities to commend 
it to readers who have been used to English mod' 
ek, but every reader must admit the propriety of 
3ome of its innovations. It is not too bold or 
black, and is notably round and clear. Characters 
like s, a, r, g, which always have been pinched, 
in deference to type-founding traditions, are here 
made of full breadth, and are recognized with 
ease. The high strong arch of the m and n, and 
other features of the old-style, have been retained. 
Here its designer's reforms have stopped. He has 
not thickened the hair-line, which is as sharp as 
^fore, nor has lie angled or bracketed the serif. 
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Motteroz-face 



Although the type-f Guilders and printers of France 
object to its departures from the accepted stan- 
dai'ds of form, it has been chosen by the Munieipal 
Council of Paris as the most readable letter for its 
school-books and official publications. It is mad© 
for and used by iVIotteroz only, and is nt)t for sak. 



CLAUDE MOTTEROZ was born in 
18C10,atRoman^che(Sa6ne-el-Lotre). 
As the descendant of an old family of 
printers he was taught printing, to 
which he added the practice of other 
crafts. In 1874 he established in Paris 
a large atelier for photographic repro- 
ductions by lithography, aoout which 
he has written two I realises deemed 
of high authority. In 1876 he devised 
this form of roman letter. He is the 

Crinterand publisher of many school- 
ooks which have been adopted by 
the Municipal Council of Paris. As 
proprietor of large printing-houses, 
and as a contributor to 'U'lmprim- 
erie" for many years, he has exercised 
a marked influence upon the develop- 
ment of French typography, jsfe-jife^ 



The Motteroz-face, on corps 11 (a largo smfl,ll-pica), soli*!' 
By pennisaion of M, Motteroa. 





he accompaDying illustration is iu tended to 
ffrthe different methods pursued by Didot and 
Ppttteroz. In the Di- 
style note the greater 
^h and BharpnesB of 
hair-line, the short- 
i of the serif, the stiff 
ightness of the stems, 
seiaUy in the interior 
he O, In the Motteroz 
.e note the strength of 
ETch in n and 11, the 
iparative shortness of 

r-hne and the greater decision given to the O. 
Motteroz claims that this face on body 5 is 
re readable than the ordinary faces on body 6. 
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outi ces gi'oliriicjues niot^. Qalllai'dti THm^^i^lf , 

t>C vains nOmS c\a'oni portes Urvt de lyp^-S divefs, 
Kl cionL k' E<?ul r^iMt aLlri&leraJt mvn v^re, 
^joms qui tie Jfiui' RPOBS^ur eL de. leur dilTeffnit 
N'onl pu iJonnei" i-ncore aucunu connaissiince^ 
II sut les Iranufonner en d'aulreii plus hcureui 
Qui marnuuiii clairctnenl IhhI. de rapixiFls cnU't; eujt. 
Sr>n nouveau lypom^lre olTre line re^le sjlre: 
Chaqcie lype s'accrofl par i^rale meauiv, 
it la gfiiiiiiUoa qu'aver atl il Suivil 
'6i au»8l j lisle ^ r(i?il qu'elte esi clsire f> reapcit. 

PiKitnc DipoT, "tpJlrft Hur iv& progr^s (Je I'lmprlmtrle." 



Motteroz*face on body 5, leaded. 
By permission of M. Motteroz. 
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Novel Forms Unacceptable 



P 



The specimens of roraan face here shown are 
necessarily incomplete, for it is not practicable 
in this work to illustrate all the styles made here 
and abroad. Every large type-fonndiy makes at 
least three, and sometimes twelve distinct faces of 
roman letter on the bodies most in use. AlthoQgb 
distinct, the variations in many of these faces are 
too slight to be perceived by the inexpert. The 
illustrations previously presented are sufficient to 
show the styles that have moat character, Tbef 
show also the drift of popialar taste, and the hnes 
on which efforts at improvement are being made. 

New styles are not always the ontcome of ca- 
price; often they are made to avoid difflcoltiee. 
When book printing had to be done 
designed to 0^ cylinders the long ascenders of Bo- 
ooafonnto doni were abandoned, for they could 
not properly resist the force applied. 
When stereotyping had to be done by the papier- 
mach^ process, which requires the beating of types 
with a stiff brush, the long and sharp serif was 
supplanted by one that was short or stubby. The 
straightened beaks and fewer kerns of modera- 
faces are so made to insure their proper mould- 
ing in wax or plaster. The thicker hair-line, the 
bracketed serif, the more open form and deeper 
counter of some modern styles are necessary for 
a greater durability and legibility. 

It is remarkable that the general form of the 
roman letter has changed so littie. There is con- 
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Defects of some Characters 
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tinual demand for novelty in letters which type- 
ftranders And difQeult to meet. Some of the pro- 
posed novelties vary hut little from ^n important 
the regular models j some have the au- ishaDgea are 
thority of Bodoni or of Didot; some »t,jecaonabio 
are clever imitatiotis of the styles of medieval eal- 
ligraphers of eminent ability, hut every attempt 
atornameutingroman letter is in variably rejected 
by authors and experienced printers. For any 
Sfflious innovation high authority is disregarded j 
ft marked variation of form is enough to forbid 
its Qse in books. However meritorious the new 
form may be, it can. be used only by job printers. 
The twenty-six letters of the roman alphabet 
imperfectly represent the vocal sounds of any lan- 
guage, but every attempt to increase the number 
of characters has failed. Authors of dictionaries, 
wio best understand the difficulties of the sub- 
ject^ are content when they add accents or dia- 
critical marts to the letters. It is not probable 
that new characters will be introduced. Phono^ 
typa utilizes all the old letters and adds several 
aew characters, but there are no indications that 
its new alphabet will supersede the old. 

Some of the characters now provided may be 
abandoned. The beak given to the f compels the 
making of five distinct characters, fi,fl, ff,ffi,ffl, 
to avoid kerns. Some founders are now cutting 
the f without a kern, and this improvement should 
make all the doublets unnecessary. 
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Defects in Small Capitals 



Small capitals are often unsatisfactory. Aceo 
ing to the rules laid down for emphasis or displ 
weakneBa ^ word in small capitals should be ra 
oi amau prominent than one in italic ; but sn 
capitals capitals are usually made thiu aud we 
so that really they are of inferior prominei 
Some publishers prohibit aU small capitals iu 
text, preferring to make any distinction they n' 
by using the lighter faces of antique or clarend 
This weakness comes from cutting small capi1 
of the same height as the round letters of a sn 
lowernsase. In this restricted space it is not f 
sible to cut small capitals of becoming promine' 
without widening the letters to a degree wh 
makes them bad mates for the large capitals. 1 
only remedy is to make them higher. As usuf 
madej small capitals are difficult to cut, as weU 
ineffective in print. This difficulty tempts fo 
ders to make one set of smaU capitals serve 
two or more distinct faces. An inexpert can i 
dom detect the rpismatiog. Properly made, ai 
the fashion of the small capitals now provided 
some faces of ornamental letter^ a higher small c 
itftl of roman would be much more freely u; 
in book- work. The difference between the sm. 
capital and the lower-case O, S, W is slight, and 
be detected only when the two forms are put 
contrast. To prevent a mixing of the two 80! 
a special nick ploughed in the body of the an 
capital would be an important improvement 
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Fashions in Arabic Figures 237 



Arabic figures have been changed more than 
any other characters of the font- Some of the 
forms made by the early prmters cannot fpbMods 
be deciphered by an unschooled reader, in arauio 
Tbeir oriental irregularities were gi-adu- *biu*b 
ally reduceil to a reasonable degree of uniformity, 
80 that the old-style figures made by all founders 
of the eighteenth century differed but little as 
t<J form, and were never misleading or uncertain, 
t-ij^cli flgiire had a distinct form and definite posi- 
wn ; the 1,2, and O were the short characters, 
Menpying the middle of the line; the 6 and % 
were ascending, and the 3, /|-, 5? 7' *^^ 9 ^'^' 
se^tiding chai'acters. In a text of lower-case, or 
in a large table of figures, one figure could rarely 
s mistaken for another, even when the figures 
Were worn and bruised. That irregularity of form 
ffhieh makes figures distinct in a text of lower- 
case is a positive defect when they are put in a 
mass of even-lined roman capitak. In this posi- 
tion the old-style 1, 2, and are too small: they 
loot like wrong fonts. Perception of this defect 
prompted the designers of modem-cut letter to 
laabe all figures of the same height, and put them 
in hue. This innovation has been accepted as an 
improvement which will probably endure. 

To facilitate the composition of tables, figures 
Jiave been cast on the n-set, which is wide enough 
for all the regular characters in texts of lower- 
case, in brevier and larger bodies. For the frac- 
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Bad Forms ofFlgwres 



tions, which are proper adjuncts of the regular 
figures, this n-set is too narrow. When hurriedly 
Faults of pri'^ted as newspapers must be, on weak 
%iireB of paper with weak ink, the fractions, and 
email eiae goiuetimes the figures, of an importftut 
table are often choked with ink and made indis- 
tinct. Founders were gradually induced to make 
the fractions of small hodies on the m-set. Tliis 
was but a partial improvement, for the figures were 
still t«o narrow. The difliculty was not overcome 
until the figures were put on the wider set of two 
thick spaces or two- thirds of an em. Some foun- 
ders make them on the body of three-fifths or two- 
fifths of an em. These broad figures are used 
chiefly by newspapers, and to some extent by bo(>k 
printers when figures are required in lines of cap- 
itals. A broad figure is needed for capitals as 
much as a narrow figure for lower -ease. 

Many attempts have been made to improve the 
form of modern figures. The forms of Didot here 
Figiireaof shown, I 2 3 4 ^ ^ 7 ^ 9 O, are 
t)adfinTn probably the most striking innovation, 
bnt they have not been accepted. A far more dis- 
agi-eeable form has been made popular in Prance, 
Belgium, and Holland. Here is a 
figure 3 and a flgure 5. The figure 
3 has an oblique hair-line ; the fig- 
gure 5 has a straight hair-line. There 
is no other line of difference. When these hair- 
lines are attached to fat-face figures, the hair-lines 
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Sif/ns Quotation Marks Points 239 



are practically invisible at a short distance, aad a 
confounding' of the 3 with the 5 is unavoidable. 

Tlie signs of £ for pounds and of $ for dollars 
are usaaUy made oti an irregular set, which com- 
pels unnecessary work in the justification of nar- 
row columns of figiires. This needless labor could 
be avoided by putting them upon the n-set or the 
set of three-fourths of an em. 

The characters required to indicate a quotation 
(reversed commas at the beginning, and apostro- 
phes at the close) are clumsy. When Quotfttton 
the commas are on the f our-to-em set, marks are 
aad the apostrophes on the five-to-em "*ipi'^*«i'is 
set, this inequality makes them bad mates. Used 
singly they are too weak ; used in pairs they pro- 
duce offensive gaps of white space. The French 
niethod of using a distinct reversible sign for quo- 
tations, which is put io the middle of the face, is 
preferable in every way. ^ 

Italic points of punctuation are objected to by 
those who maintain that letters only should be in 

I italic, and that points should not be inclined. To 
file upright roraan points only makes unsightly 
Vork. There is a real need for inclined points, 



1 TbeBe fl^trea ar« ottion used 
speeiff iMUDtings In foreign 
pfctnre-g^Ueries, to tbe &ntioy- 
iJtoB of visttoFB, who frequently 
I led by them to seek a wrong 
:e In the printed cata- 




logue. Tbere ia no escuse for 
theRO fljsnires. Printers should 
jam with fouuderH in DspeUlug 
tlieni from typojErrttphy. 

2 See these ai^s of quotAtlan 
in the French type on page 203. 
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Types should he in Series 



As usually made, some of the minor signs of 
the font could Ije improved : the * is too weak, 

WoataiCHs ^^^ ^° ^^"^ ^^^ ^ t> ^' These signs have 
at the minor partially been supplanted by superior 
eharact45r« fig^-es and letters^ but they would be 
more freely used if they were stronger. The ( 
and [ provided for bold-faced types are usually 
feeble. On the contrary, the braces, dashes, and 
leaders are sometimes too thiclc and bold, much 
inferior to the neater forms of the French foun- 
ders. Superior figures or letters are often too light 
and of too small size. The diphthongs SB and 06 
are not needed for words purely English, but their 
oceurrenee in Latin compels founders to provide 
them for the five series of a complete font. These 
diphthongs, M, (E, JE, (E, 86, 06, ^, (E, flp, <£, 
find so little employment that usually they are as 
good as new when the rest of the font is worn out. 
The long (, with its doublets, and other abbrevia- 
tions or logotypes of the early printers, have been 
abandoned, but the diphthongs seem to be firmly 
embedded in the modem alphabet. 

A series of book-faces should embrace sizes from 
pica to pearl inclusive j a series of newspaper-faees, 
A fnU aeries ^ sizcs from bourgeois to agate lu- 
oftHHik-ana elusive. Not all the faces here showu 
newB-faoea. ^^ specimens are made in complete se- 
ries for book-wort, but those that are most used 
have bodies enough for an ordinrtry book-text. 
It is possible now to set text, preface, extracts, 
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Scant Variety of Large Sizes 241- 



notes, and index in different sizes of the same 
^ face. Sixty years ago a complete series of 
> - any face of modern -cut (the fat-face excepted) 
jVl Tvas rare. The printer of that period was 

M often compelled to use two or more onlike 
faces on the same page j sometimes four or 
Mm ore in the same volume, always with dis^ 
agreeable effect.^ 
Type-founders of the present time usu- 
Mally stop a new series of book sizes with 
the body of pica, alleging that ^^^4? «f 
there is very little demand for romanaof 
the larger si^es. This is true, i"'"'^*'^ 
but the deficient demand is largely due 
to the unsatisfactory supply. One can 
buy in series (biit not so complete as is 
needed) the Caslon or Elzevir old-styles, 
but these quaint forms can be used with 
propriety in but a limited amount of 
printing. There are one or two series 
of hght-faces not so complete which 
are adapted for ornamental typog- 
raphy only, as their long serifs and 
faint hair-lines unfit them for every- 
d ay practical w ork . Bey ond these 

1 "The boot-printlniBf of the present day ja 
djsp^ced by a mijture of fat, lean, and het- 
ero^neoui4 types, which to the eye of taste 
is truly dijgguslui^ ; and It may perhaps be 
said with truth that a much greater improve- 
ment has taken place in the printiiiff of haod- 
billa tlian nt bDokn.'^ Hansard, p. 356. 
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ia praetieally nothing, for the stiff forms of 

Dr. Fry atid his imitators, which still keep b- 

place in too many specimen books, are prac- 

l^T tically obsolete. This scant supply of large 

sizes seems surprising when one notes the 

'\J\ profusion of bla.cks, scripts, and ornamentals 

on large bodies in the specimen books of all 

established type-foundries. The excess of 

display letter shows that job printers buy 

more than book printers, and that their 

wants are more eared for. 

The inadequate provision of large sizes 
of roman capitals is most noticeable in 
the composition of book titles, for which 
capitals only are needed. Book titles, al- 
ways difficult to compose in good form, 
call for many sizes and for a closely 
graded series of uniform face. This 
close grading with strict uniformity is 
rare in a series of modern- cut two- 
line letters. As a rule the two-line 
types provided for books are capri- 
ciously selected by founder and by 
printer, with insufficient attention 
to their possible disagreement of 
face. Some are a trifle fat, others 
a trifle lean ; some have thick and 
others thin stems ; some have flat 
and long and others short and 
bracketed serifs. That series is 
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Whf Titles are Unsatisfactory 243 



M rated as complete which embnuies all the reg- 
jj ular bodies from two-line diamond to two-line 
great-primer, but every compositor of titles 
^ soon finds that these are not enough. He 
If needs intermediate si^es that are not made 
bj any type-founder; he needs capitals that 
M are smaller, and two-lines that are larger 
Ti- than any in the series. As substitutes for 
■'- the deficient faces he has to resort to the 
IT capitals and small capitals of ordinary text- 
types, to two-lines of other series, to con- 
Jyi" densed faces, to italic capitals, and black- 
letter. A title composed of incongruous 
M faces is always nnpl easing. The author 
is usually quick to notice discord, but he 
Mhas not the technical knowledge needed 
to enable him to detect its true cause. 
He imputes the discord, not always right- 

M fully, to the bad taste of the compositor, 
when oftener it should be imputed to the 
M scant supply of sizes and the incon- 
gruity of faces. Some publishers have 
been so annoyed by the wide gaps be- 
tween existing sizes of two-line let- 
ters, and the incongruity of any 
nfc yW^ substituted face, that they have 

■ ^^ /I ordered special lines, and some- 
I ^^ / I times the entire title, to be en- 
J ^mj H graved, too frequently, it must be 

X T J admitted, without improvement. 



A tuudem-cut. 
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244 Irregular Width of Two-lines 

Otrhers have ordered a title for a text in modem- 
cut to be set either in Elzevir or Caslon old-style, 
which appear to be the only available styles that 
have a passably complete gradipg of sizes. The 
impropriety of a title in old-style before a text in 
modern-cut is foreseen and deplored, but it seems 
a fault not so offensive as the mixing of unrelated 
two-lines on the same page.^ 

For book titles, and also for the initial letters of 
ehaptere, two-line capital letters are needed, wMch 
Two-une types sliould be graded in height and ia 
irrejETiiiar tmd width SO as to show a slight but reg' 
bndiy p'adeft ^^^^ increase in advancing sizes, and 
this increase should be graded as nicely in width 
as in height. The preceding illustrations sho*" 
the range of any ordinary series. Their grading 
as to height — two points between smaller anA 
four or more points between larger sizes — seems 
close enough; hut their grading as to width id 
far more irregular, as will be seen by compar- 
ing the measurements (in points) of the different 
sizes in that direction. For many displayed lines 



1 Ttfi unconventioiml liook 
titlea of Pickering and Houjrh- 
ton are aoiuetiines & aurprise to 
print'et'B, who iavo frequently 
hazarilcdfheasaertion tlxattheHe 
departures froni the esttablislied. 
usage BTO ^f.'rvilu tiuitatioiiH of 
8Jst*t"nt.h-flenturyfBsMona. Im- 
itation was not the motlre : it 
was the iiioWlity to find tyijes 
Stable in face and tiody that 



led to the adoption of the rudtf 
old practice. Many recent book* 
from Europwui pr^^se^ harfr 
the lar^r lines of display in 
tbelr titles set in light-fac«d 
antique, Celtic, or ninlc. Thjart 
faces are not preferred by im| 
publiaher ; they are acoepteS 
onlj- b«Kauae Toman oapitAll fl! 
a proper size and flrmnesa id 
hair-line could not be proeurei 
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in titles the smaller of two proximate sizes is too 
little and the larger is too big. To space out a 
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ModeTnbed old-atyle capitals and tvo-Maes. 

short line entirely changes the appearance of the 
character, and breaks the intended harmony of 
composition ; to select the size that is needed from 
another aeries is a disagreeable alternative, for the 
type so selected must be of an ineongrnous faee. 
The illustrations here given in Ave distinct series 
of capitals and two-line letters, from four foun- 
(iries, show plainly the uneven grading of the siaes. 
Tlie two-line letters that are now provided are 
^ery frequently false to name. They line only 
with a few siaea of solid type, and seldom line 
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A series of two-linea and capitals of light-fsice. 

all with leaded type. A strict two-lioe should 
le not only with the top of the upper line but 
ith the bottom of the lower line,^ There is a 

I See page 59, 
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New Widths Desirable 




P 



real need for two-lines on the bodies of 26-, 30-, 34-, 
38-, 42-, and 46-poiiit ; and the faces cut for these 
bodies should be true intermediates, in width as 
well as in height, of their proximate faces. The 
new si^es are required to complete the deficiencies 
now exiisting in the serieis of Elzevir, Caslon, and 
modernized oM-stj'le provided by American type- 
founders. For the still more incomplete series of 
light-facej Scotch-faee, and bold-face, many more 
sizes and bodies are desirable. 

Nor should this improvement stop with added 
faces and bodies of two-line letters of the standard 
Thpee widths width. A full serles of lean-faces and 
of roiuim tap- of fat-faccs, to line and mate with the 
itflifl needed gtandard-faees, should be provided for 
each body. The lean-faces should not be notice- 
ably condensed, nor the fat- faces offensively ex- 
panded. The variation should be slight, so that 
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Fat 



Standtitd 



Lean 



the types of a lean- and a standard-face, or of 
a fat- and a standard-face, may be used together 
in the same line if occasion require. Assuming 
that the st&ndard width of the twenty-six capital 
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lettos is twenty ems of its own body, the full ser- 
ies of lean letters should measure about eighteen 
ems, and the full series of fat letters sliould mea- 
sure about twenty-two eras of the same body. Each 
series of fat, lean, and standard form should be 
out of the same height, thickness of stem, and 
len^h of serif. The peculiarity of the style, and 
the exact lining of all the characters, should be 
mRintaLDed in each series. 

With types made after this system the charac- 
ters of each proximate series could often be used 
interthangeably. Set in types of stan- AdvuntaKo tn 
dard width, a line that is too long for cDmposttorB 
the measure could be cnt down to proper length 
witli types of the lean form. This could be done 
without any loss of perspicuity, and without pro- 
voking any suspicion as to the possible change of 
face, Provided with a complete series of two- 
line letters of uniform face, and of three distinct 
widths, the compositor of book titles would find 
his task as easy as it is now difficult. The improved 
appearance of a title-page that has been composed 
ID types of uniform face, that has not been dis- 
figured with spacing, and that gives proper promi- 
nence to each line, needs no explanation. The 
cost of & complete series of two-line letters made 
after this plan would be great, but the benefit to 
be had therefrom would be equally great; for the 
time that is now lost, without any compensating 
benefit, in futile attempts to compose book titles 
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Large Momans Neglected 
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witli insuflScieot sizes and faces of type would 
soon pay for the cuttiog of many series 

Romans of large size and two-line capitals will 
be bought more freely when they are made moch 
Fraut of Stronger, Types with protracted hair- 
modorD-out Uucs and longj weak serifs, like those of 
two-iinca -(jjjg fashion now prevailingj are no more 
adapted for the general work of a printing house 
than kid gloves are for manuEd labor, A prudent 
printer, who foresees the risks of injury that types 
of this cut have to meet, regards them as a luxury, 
for they are quite as frail as script, and can he 
judiciously used only for printing that is intended 
to be light, delicate, and feminine. No one dares 
use them for posters or for ordinary job printing. 



Scotch 



i 



A Bix4ine roman of light-face. 



They find bnt a limited employment in book titles 
and newspaper headings : even in this small field j 
of service they are often rejected as unsuitable, ■ 
The six-line roman here shown, which is of a full 
series of both roman and a mated italic on many 
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bodies from agate to ten-liue pica, has a remark- 
_ able beauty of form, but is relatively weak. It 
I will be found entirely unsuitable if used in a book 
' title for a display line in red ink. Bold sa it may 
seem, there is not surface enough on the larger 
sizes to show a good color, and it is too feeble 
to resist ordinary wear. If it be compared with 
the Elzevir or the Caslon capitals shown on pages 
^-2, the reader cannot fail to note the superior 
fitness for general service of the older forms. 
I If an approved face of niodern-cut capital were 
■ made with the thick hair-line and strong serif of 
r these sturdy old-styles, and if this new yf^y the old- 
style were cut as h as been recom m ended »* J'^'^ la lUiod 
>fw every body in the three distinct series of a lean, 
* standard, and a fat shape, the preference now 
'^en to the old-style character would he largely 
diminished. The new capitals would have all the 
afcrength and readability of the old-style, with a 
precision of form and a mechanical grace of finish 
not to be found in any of the earlier models. 

PThe specimens of firmer faces shown on previ- 
ous pages are indications that the admiration for 
hair-lines and for emasculated printing is nearing 
^ its end. To these specimens may be added another 
■etyle recently introduced by the American Type 
Fotinders Company, which is illustrated on the 
following page. The stem and hair-Hne are prac- 
tically of the same thickness, yet the face is Ught 
and inviting. It promises to be a readable letter. 
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Modern Two-line Types 
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DR. JAVAL'S NOTIONS ABOUT SERIFS- 
These attachments to the stems were not put or» 
purely as ornainent, nor kept there only in obedi- 
ence to tradition. They can be seen in Englishi 
manuscripts of the seventh century ; they were 
used by Italian cailigraphers ; they were adopted 
by the earliest printers of Rome and of Paris ; 
they continue to be used to tKis day for the pur- 
pose of Increasing the readability of the characters. 



LO'point Gushing or Mouotoue. 

Some early forma of roman letter have never 
been reproduced. One stylej probably drawn by 
Robert Granjjon, used by the printers of Lyons, 
and occasionally by Froben of Basle, is really as 
light as that of the thinnest of modern light- 
faces, yet it has no sharp hair-line, not even in 
the smallest capitals. 



COPLEY 
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Double great-priEoer Copley, 

The Boston Type Foundry makes a few large 
sizes of roman capitals of quaint form, in imita- 
tion of a peculiar style devised by the old sigu- 
painters of that city. This Copley face is pro- 
vided with small capitals, and is not an unpleasing 
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ition of the standard form. Although useful 
for display lines in job-work, modem taste con- 
demns it as too bold for book titles or for initials. 



I 



ABCDEFGHIJKL 

A. b&Ld-rsee in r»hian from 1810 to 1825. 

ABCDErGHIJKLMN 

A iTiBdium-fice with the flat sarins in fsshian fi'Din 1S£Q to I^Q. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 

K iighl-fucB with flit sariri, of » latflr period, 

1 1 ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 

'''' Hi-lr title." of mod'flpCL cut with bfackeled senra. 

ABCDEFGHIJKL 



A Ifght^rncQ of modern cut. 



Six series of two-line letters oa 16-poiiLt bodj. 

The illustrations of two-line faces on this page 
are fair speciraens of styles that have successively 
prevailed in this century. Since the fat-faces went 
out of fashion the tendency has been toward light- 
^Pss or delicacy as to face, and frequently to nar- 
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Eidls of the Hair-line 



rowness as to shape. For some styles of text 
type not one of these faces is really suitable ; th 
bold-face may be too boM, and the light-face to< 
light, to serve either as an initial or as a letter f<S 
the title. There are not sizes enough of any style 
but the letters, of diiferent styles cannot he us«< 
together even in diflEerent lines upon the same page 
The conservatism of tj'pe-f ounders is fairly illufl 
trated by these exhibits. In every series, whethei 
trniversfliity of lean or standard shape, of light- O! 
of hair-une bold-f ace, the sharp hair-line is alwayi 
maintained. The stem may be twice as thick Oi 



AMERICAN 

INITIAL 



Bold-faced two-line types with weak serifa. 

twice as thin as those of old models, but the hair 
line is always the same. From the reader's and 
printer's point of view this mannerism is nnfortn 
nate. Putting aside the wear that these types la 
receive on press, a pnident printer has to ask 
question, "How many times ean letters like the* 
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be handled by the compositor without injury f' 
Even upon bodies no smaller than great- primer, 
these sharp-lined romana are too weak to be dis- 
tributed pell-meE in the case. The type that falls 
but sLs inches and strikes a serif must receive a 
tiimaguig bruise. 

The smaller sizes of light-faced romans are not 
so liable to injury from bandlingjbut they are ob- 
jectionable because they are indistinct. Limitationa 
''^harp liues and dazzling serifs make all "' iiair-iine 
the lig^ht-foces hard to read. They have a rightful 
place in ornamental typo graph y, for they are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful if judged by a feminine stan- 
dard of beauty, but they are entirely out of place 
in serious books, or in any text of importance, in 
which an indistinct letter or word demands of the 
reader a straining of the eyes. 

The designers of the extreme light-faces seem to 
bave forgotten that the old methods of presawork 
have been abandoned. Books as made f^^^j^^ ^^^ 
now are rarely printed on damp paper, «ot adapted 
'ff against an elastic impression surface ^^ ^^^ 
ffhich necessarily thickens the sharp liues. Mod- 
ern printing needs hair-lines that are thicker and 
aotthinner.i^ Unfortunately the needs of the reader 
are Lightly regarded by the men who make types. 



1 Blades, In a review of tho 
tjpes of tlie Eiuwdiedd Foundry, 
jays that its reTwwnert puneh- 
cTitter Fleisfhinaiin probably 
would not recogniae his owu 



typea Were lie to see them care- 
fully and delicately printed by 
TODdem metliods of pressworlc 
on sized and calendered paper. 
"Book- worm" of April, 1870. 
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They think more of the display of their own sfc 
The punch-cutter's straining after a hair-line tl 
stops just before invisibility is ably seconded 
the pressman who scantily inks these light-fa« 
with a hard inb-rollefj and then with the f eebl 
possible impression impresses them against an 
elastie surface on dry and hard calendered pap 
This weak and misty style of printing is vas 
admired by many printers, and perhaps by a f 
publishers, but it is as heartily disliked by all w 
believe that types should be made for the ne< 
of the reader more than for an exhibition of i 
skill of the printer or type-founder. 

The rights of readers deserve more conside 
tion. The rules that editors and men of busiiL 
oiatiBctneflfl la apply to Writing should be applied 
BiwayaofflMt book-types. The hand-writing tl 
imjwrtence cannot easily be read, even if its 
dividual letters have been most daintily and sci- 
tificaJly formed by a master of penmanship, w 
the sharpest of hair-lines and the greatest pro 
sion of flourishes, is quite as intolerable as tl 
which is slovenly and illegible. No printer . 
sires it for his copy ; no merchant tolerates it 
his acconnt books ; no one wants it in his cot 
spondence. If one seeks a cause for the merot 
tile and editorial dislike of a so-called '* pretl 
handwriting, he is sure to find it partially 
its needless flourishes and largely in its delie 
and unseen " raaor-edged " lines. 






'HE inflexibility of the types made 
for titles of books has always beeu 
an aun oy anee to compositors. There 
are oecasious when it eeems neces- 
sary to put a certain number of let- 
ters or words in one line. 1£ there are too many 
letters ic this display line the types will be small 
Bid weak ; if there are too few letters the Need for a 
types will be too big and too bold. The c^Jlldc^aed 
t,vpogi*aphical practice which prevailed 
iefore the year 1840 permitted types marked for a 
prominent line of display to Ire widely spaced be- 
tween letters when there were not letters enough 
iii the wordB to fill the measure. The en and the 
era quadrat were frequently used as spaecB. It 
wm not permitted to set the words for large dis- 
play in two connected lines of the same size and 
;yle of type, either with or without a hyphen. 
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The words for large display must always be in out 
line, whether they were few or many. In the earlyj 
days of printiQg the division of a promiDent liafl 
was a eommOTi practice, l>ut for a full century at 
least the division of displayed words in titles baa 
been regarded as a nianglii]g of language and as 
unworkmanlike in the highest degree. 1 

To avoid what was regarded as the uncouth 
division of the display lines of titles, or the al^ 
temative of a selection of capitals too 
lettfire once Small foF proper display, printers had 
infaauion ^ resort to condensed capitals, whiclj 
seem to have first been shown in Prance abool 
the year 1820. As two-line lettera for titles, ol 
as initials, or as headings of chapters, they had I 
remarkable success. Their slender, symmetricaij 
ahapes were an agreeable contrast to the stumpy 
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Condensed two-Une letters. 

forms of the rudely cut two -line fat- faces thetti 
in fashion. Every publisher wanted condensed 
letters in his titles, and they were fumislied OS 
many bodies from one-line nonpareil to ten-lin| 
pica. Some were but moderately condensed, 
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wMeh shape they were not more objectionable 
than the lean-faced capitals of a thin font; but 
the shape most popular was that of a character 
almost one half the width of the standard two- 
line letter. The legibility and the effectiveness of 
each letter were diminished with every new degree 
of narrowness, bnt this did not prevent the mak- 
ing, and use, of still thinner characters, which were 
labeled as extra condensed and donblf extra con- 
densed. In due time came lower-case letters for 
Hiost of the new capitals, all of which were readily 
accepted and used by job printers. In English and 
American book houses the condensed shape never 
fotmd favor ; for a noticeably condensed lower- 
case has never yet been accepted as a proper text 
letter for the standard book. 

The use of the condensed capitals for book titles 
*as caiTied to great excess, and a reaction followed. 
After a sufficient experience it was objected to 
pfoved that the appearance of titles was m trail ana 
Hally injured by a decidedly condensed 'i><ii'*W'ict 
fetter. The thin type enabled the printer to get 
"displayed words of many letters in one line, but the 
letters were necessarily weak, and in violent con- 
trast to the letters of other lines which had to Tje 
r wt in capitals of a standard form. Pinched letters 
ftlDd indistinct lines always seera out of place in 
Pthe ample white space of the ordinary book title. 
The only form of condensed two-line letter now 
approved by critical printers is one which barely 
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258 Delicacy of the Larger Skes 

deserves the title of condensed, for it is tut lit- 
tle thinner than the capitals of the ordinai-y lean 
letter stUl used for book-texts. Many publish- 
ers have gone back to the old foruij and refuse to 



A recent tona at eoodenged two-line letters. 

use any variety of condensed two-line letter for 
book titles. One reason for this objection is the 
mechanieal feebleness of all the condensed letters. 
Many of them are copied from French models of 
great delicacy, in which the hair-line of the six- 
line pica is almost as sharp as that of the two-Une 
diamond. The specimen that follows is a fair 
example of a French fashion of two4ine letter. 
Note the slenderness of the hair-line, the eiten- 
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A French form of two-line letter. 



Limits to Condensation 
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isioii and flatness of the serif. To every reader of 
imperfect eyesight these hair-lines are praetieally 
iinvisiblej a letter is guessed at by its stems. 

There are limits to the narrowing of letters 
tliat eannot be safely exceeded. For the bodies 
oJ pica, small-pica, long-prinier, and gniaii types 
itoargeois, the puneh-eutter can make suouiti not 
* lower-case alphabet readable within '^^ ^^"""^^^ 
ithe compaiss of twelve ems of its own body, but 
l^e cannot make a satisfactory tiext-letter under 
this rnle for any smaller body. Even wheu he 
proposes to make a symmetrical series of sizes, 
Ibeanuot reduce siaie by strict geometrical rule. 
Tfie alphabet of bourgeois may be kept within 
twelve ems, but that of agate should have fifteen 
Ms, and that of diamond seventeen ems.^ The 
^ifitenee of newspaper publishers, who desired 
io erowd much reading in a very small space, 
las frequently induced type-founders to cut types 
Jelow the standard, but never satisfactorily. Of 
fee larger sizes of brevier and bourgeois the con- 
ieused ty^m were not as clear and readable ; of 
8ie smaller sizes of nonpareil and agate the 
Igures, fractions, and all the characters eontatn- 
^g close lines, soon became indistinct and of 
kncertain meaning after a moderate amount of 
fear. The slight advantages obtained in one 
Brection were lost in another. A font of lean or 

1 See remarkB midilluBtratioiiB Htandards of type on paifes 114- 
t tbe wldtlis and tbe variable llfi of thiti volmne. 
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moderately condensed type wore out much sooner 
than a font of standard* face. When it was 
moDstrated that lean types of small body 
deficient in dui-aljility and readability they 
out of fashion. A strong reaction to the other 
extreme soon followed. The smaller types of 
many of our newspapers are now as much too 
l)road as they were too narrow. 

In a recent essay, a French optician i lays down 
the proposition that the diminution of readahilit}' 
in the smaller si^ea of roinan lower- 
case is chiefly due to their dimimition 
in height. He says that a small type 
should not he condensed, for it is too short ; but a 
large type may be moderately condensed without 
loss of readability, as it is high. As the print is 
rarely placed in a strictly vertical line for the pur- 
pose of reading, but is usually held in the haod 
or put on the desk at an angle of about forty 
degrees, it follows that the perception and identi- 
fication of small letters are somewhat hiuderttl 
by their shortness. They mil not bear the for^ 
shortening naade by the inclination of the print. 
The condensed faces shown on pages 205 and 
215 of this work are about the thinnest that hav^ 
been used for books in Franee, but they have not 
been approved by English or American publishers. 
Yet there are evidences that the prejudice against 

1 M. Java], "La typographic, lustrated with types in " R«Tue 
et ITiy^ne de la TUts," fully il- Scientiflqu©,"No. 20, June, 1881, 
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condensed forms of the larg¥.r sizes is relaxing. 
There is need for a thin text-letter iu poetry and 
in the page of two columns. To use a -^^Thero thin 
round- or a broad-face in poetry where types ore of 
the comparative narrowness of the ^^'^^^ 
measure compels a turnover of the last syllable 
w word, or in a double-coliimned page where 
the narxowxiese of the measure compels the com- 
positor to wide-space and thin-space in adjacent 
lines, is always a serious disfigurement, and an 
•jffense to the reader. To select a smaller size of 
type and to lead or doubledead the composition 
18 an eqiially objectionable altemativej for this 
procedure diminishes the readability of the type, 
increases the eosb of composition, and produces 
the effect of padding by its needless extension of 
the matter. To make a larger page on a larger 
leaf increases expense in another direction with- 
ijQt benefit to author, publisher, or reader. The 
ouly proper treatment of composition in a narrow 
or contracted space is to select a roman type that 
has been made for and is adapted to the narrow 
cokimn or page. For all bodies below 10-point a 
narrowing that makes their lower-case alphabets 
thinner than that of the prevailing standards is 
not to be recommended. Experience has proved 
its inutility. For bodies between 10-point and 20- 
point, condensed! styles with alphabets of about 
eleven ems could be used to good advantage in 
e best book- work. Types larger than 12-point, 
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Muck Used hy Job Printers 



that are now rejected by publishers as too coarse 
and sprawling, would be readily accepted if they 
were made of good eut, in the moderately con- 
densed shape of the style on page 215. A large 
size of this form, set solid, woiild be more inviting 
to the eye and more readable than a smaller size 
widened by leads. Unfortunately, a full series of 
moderately condensed face is not made by any 
American founder on a body larger than 14-point- 
The face shown on page 214 has to be submitted 
as the nearest approximation. 
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INTRODUCTION TO LOGOGRAPHY^or 

the Art of Arraiiffins; and Coin posing for 
Priiifiiiff with Words Jntire, their Radiees 
and Terminations, instead of Single Let- 
ters, Henrv Johnson. London, 1783. 
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An early^ form of coDdenaed pica, Lead^. 
Oeorg« Bruee's Bon & €o. 

Job printers have always appreciated the ser- 
viceability of condensed types. For the display 
lilies of cards, handbills, and advertisements cou- 
densed shapes of every style are as freely used 
now as they were fifty years ago, and there is no 
reason to believe that they will erer go out ot 
fashion. The condensed face shown on this page, 
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wiich was introduced when fat-faced types were 
in tlie height of fasliioD, had all the defects of the 
test-types of that period — the thick stem and the 
shallow counterj the fiat serif and the over-sharp 
hair-line. 

This style was not made in any si^e smaller thaii 
brevier. It wore out with little use. Its defects 
were seen and avoided in the cutting of a more 
popular face of condensed which soon followed. 



DR. WILLIAM CHURCH OF AMERICA 
receiyed a British Patent March, 1828, 
for "Improved Apparatus for Print- 
ing," which was intended to cast and 
compose types at an unnsual speed. 



A later form of condensed pi<?», leaded. 
George Bruee'a Son & Co. 



i 



In this face the stems are relatively lighter, and 
the counters are deeper, but the serif and hair-line 
are as delicate as those of the earlier face. Some 
fonts of condensed have capitals that are not 
proper mates for the lower-case alphabet — each 
series obviously the work of a different puneh- 
catter. This ineongrnity properly excludes them 
from book -work, but even if they were unexcep- 
tionably cut, all the early faces on pica and the 
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Extra Condensed Stifles 



rpadable ^ 



smaller bodies are too condensed for a readable 
text. The merit of roman condensed is best showix 
by a specimen of the style on a larger body. 



A. DELCAMBRE 

Composing Machine 

March 13, 1840 



A modem cut of condensed on double english body. 
George Btucg's Son & Co. 



This beautiful letter, which is provided by som^i 
founders in a full series from pica to six-line pica, 
would be more largely used if it had been made 
with stronger lines. 

Although the faces previously shown are too 
condensed for any text of good book-work, they 
are not condensed enough to meet all the require- 
ments of job printers. For their use a series of 
extra condense d, ranging from brevier to four-line 
pica, has been proWded. 

In the headings or columns of table-work, or in 
any other place where a large type seems to be re- 
quired in contracted space, this style is of value, 
but it is seriously abused when it is ineonsider- 
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Extra Condensed Stales 
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ately selected because it enables the compositor to 
crowd in one line the words or letters that should 
have been put in two lines with better effect. As 
the lower-ease alphabet of this illustration comes 



mLMIIAMIiraEl,(illroi%N,Y., 
piteiits ill fi3 \m tie Uiiiteil Stales am] Great Britain for 
lie Si's! jiraiitii'd id Mml tjpe-coiiiposiiii^ niadiine. It 
TO liept iti m lor nianj jears id tie office of John I 
Trow, of New Yorli, tint tm for want of a proper itrtfuitcr. 



Pica extra condeused. 
George Eniee's Soq & Co. 

within eight ems of its own body, it approaches 
obscureness too closely. It can be used properly 
in very narrow measures, or in places where no 
other face of type will serve ; yet it is not uncom- 
mon to see this face in the titles of French books 
m which there is abundance of white space. 




This style of extra condensed, but in the series 
)f capitals only, ia occasionally to be found upon 




1 
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Old-style Condemed 




the covers, and sometimes upon the inner titles, 
of recent books by Parisiao. printers. Made in 
full series from pica to six-line pica, this remark- 
ably pinched style liad a brief popularity in this 
country, but it is now entirely out of use, and de- 
servedly sOj for it proved a frail and moat unsatis- 
factory type. The job printer of the present time 
prefers for condensed letters the newer styles of 
the antique or gothic class, which are more distinct 
and more durable. 

The old-style character has been pressed, buti 
not without difficulty, into service as a condensed 
type. The face on this page, without lower-case, 
was obviously made for a two-line letter. It con- ■ 
forms as closely as its condensed shape will allow 
to the general outline of the old-style foiin, but 
the spirit and the effect of the true old-style model 
are entirely wanting. The raaseiiline strength and 
easy legibility of the model have been destroyed ; 
we have instead the feminine curves and the deli- 



r 



TIMOTHY ALDEN'S 
MACHINE OF 1846 



Two-line small-pica condensed old*styIe. 
George Bmoe'e Son & Co. 





Old-style Condensed 
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uacy of line affected by a teacher of penmanship 
or an engraver ol visiting cards. 

A style not so condensed, bat with stemi a trifle 
thicker and with hair-lines equally sharp, is shown 
bj- the MacKellai', Smiths & Jordan Co. This face, 
« the one illnstrated on the preceding page, is 
generally preferred for the initial letters and the 
title-page letters of texts that have been composed 
in modernized old-style. 






NEWOLDrSTYLE 
M.S.&J.CO..1880. 



Two-liJi9 amalI-pi<Ba condensed old-style. 

Another variety of condensed modernized old- 
«tyle, provided witli lower-ease characters, is made 
by James Conner's Sons. In this variety the hair- 
lines are a trifle firmer, but the spirit of the old- 
style is traced with diffieultv in its smaller sizes. 



Odd Old-style 




Fonr-liQ6 pica old-style condenaed. 



268 Extra Condensed Old-style 

Old-style condensed letter is made in a greater 
variety, and is more thoroughly gi'aded, than tie 
established old-style of standard foiin. From the 
bodies commonly used a printer can select two or 
three distinct widths, which mate better than the 
condensed of modern-face. 

An extra condensed old-style is also provided, 
in which a few of the peculiarities of the old form 
arc somewhat exaggerated while others are en- 
tirely neglected. It is largely used as a display 
letter in advertisements. 



40-point old-style extra coudeoeed. 

In aU these attempts to reproduce the strength 
and simplicity of the old Caslou character, it does 
not appear that any founder has copied the flrni 
hair-line which is one of its most characteristic 
features. 







Itcdic Types 

fcr ff^i^'^^^^^ ^^ never selected now as the 
J \^H. type for the test of a book, but it 
may be used with good effect for its 
preface. Good taste forbids its too 
frequent employment in its much- 
led office of distinguishing emphatic LUnitationB 
is. An excess of italic spots and mtheuB^of 
^res the page, confuses the eye, '^^^^ri^^ 
really destroys the emphasis it was intended 
irodnce. Yet italic cannot be entirely put 
s. There is no other style so well adapted for 
headings, for names of actors or persons in 
Bj for titles of books, and for special words not 
hatic that should be discriminated at a glance, 
[though useful, italic is not liked by printers 
muders, for it is troublesome to cut and cast, 
it has many kerned letters that often break 
[pectedly. There are mechanical diffleulties 
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Original Old-style Italic 



not easily overcome in all attempts to put an. 
inclined face on a square body. The inclinatioii. 
Mechanical uiust Seem uuiform in all letters, but 
difflcHities) many letters must be cut with varyiiij 
angles to shorten the unsightly gaps betwecL^ 
irregular eharaetei-s. Kerns are unavoidable, bu 
much iogenuity is often required to prevent on. 
kern from overriding another. There are fe'^ 
forms of faultless italic, but the earlier faces a^-i 
the most objectionable for uneven workmanship*. 



ALDUS MANUTIUS I 
exhibited his first form of \ 
Italic type in his octavo edi- 
tion of f^irgilj f^enicej 1 5 o i . 



Original old-Btyle italic cm 22-poin,t body, soUd. 
MacKell&i', ^mithis & Jordan Co. 

The italic furnished with the "original" old- 
style has some capitals which are sprawling and 
uncouth. They seem badly mated with each other, 



1 Aldus, the inventor of italic, 
ftvaded the meobanical dlfUcnl- 
ties by (fiviiiif to the charact>eTA 
the filif^htest poBslble ioclina.- 
tlon, l>y maklnj? logotiypes of &l] 
the intfrftTing letters, and by 



QBin^ upright capit&lfi of Bmitli 
Hlse InAt^GHl of Inclined cspitala 
of full height, No modem re- 
virer of old 1 otters b&a erer tt" 
tempted a fa.ithfid reprodiK^tioa ' 
of the^ Aldinc italic. 
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and with its thick-stemmed and condensed lower- 
ease. In the small sizes of this style the characters 
of the lower-case are of lighter face, sometimes so 
light that they are not proper mates for the roman. 
The larger sizes are frequently selected, more for 
their quaintneas than for their Tjeauty, as a strik- 
ing display letter for advertisements.'^ 

There are old-style italics in use that seem to 
tave been made up from a haphazard eolleetion 
of disearded punches or matrices, gath- Rude lorma 
_ ered from old Dutch and early English *>' ui<a Jtftii*^ 
I type-founders of inferior reputation. When the 
different sizes so collected are shown on one page, 
there is a painful discord from the inequality and 
irregular angularity of the characters. These un- 
couth types, which were never used by good print- 
ers, are often, but erroneously, regarded by readers 
as of greater age and relatively higher merit,'^ 

The italic designed by Baskerville has capital 
letters of better form, but they have never been 
faithfully reproduced by any type-founder of this 
century. The Baskerville itaJic is more condeoaed 
and more script-like than that of Caslon. 

2 One of the rudest and tnoat 
uncmith foncfl of old-style itdUc 
ia shown by Moxon. in his ' ' Me- 
chAnick Eiereises" of 1683, and 



I Field & Tuer, of the Lead- 
t^nhidl Preas, London, havR for 
thpir exclusive UM SIl excellent 
form of old-style italic of bold 
taev, with the swiish lett«rH And 
otber feature!! of quaintiiei^R, 
which they use with good effect 
for initials and for the nmning 
tideE of hookH piint-od In the 
faebioD of the last century. 



with larger dmwing^ nnd more 
of detail in Mr e*rlier book of 
1676,— the '• Re^las Trium Or- 
dinam Literanira Typop^phi- 
c&nim, or the Rules of the Three 
Orders of Print Letters." 
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T& the Worjhipful 

SIR CHRTSTOPBER WREN, Knight, 

Surveyor of Hh Majejlfs Buildings. 
Sir, 

To you as to a Lover of Rule and Proportion I 
humbly Dedicate these my Observations upon Let- 
ters : If they prove Acceptable to yau I have my 
whole Wijk, andjfiall be careless of the Sleighttngs 
or Censures of the Ignorant Contemner^ of Order 
and Symmetry, 

Sir, Jam 

Your mofl Humble Servant^ 
[London, 1676.] JOSEPH MOXON. 



I 



Modemieed old-atyle italic on long-primer body, leaded. 
Q-eorgB Bruee'a Son & Co. 

The modernized old-style italic follows the gen- 
eral form approved Ijy Caslon, but it is a trifle 
broader in the lower-case sorts, lighter as to stem, 
and all the charaeters have a script-like slender- 
nesa of extended hair-line not to be found in the 
Caslon original. The old forms of T and h have 
been properly rejected for T and h ; but what is 
the reason for the occasional retention of the J 
in place of T^f The long /and its double letttirs 
are not completely reproduced. The smaller sizes 
are sometimes provided with iuelined figures. It 
is largely used for prefaces, and by job printers 
as a text-letter for circulars in place of script. 





EUevir Old-style Italic 
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This Elzevir italic is tbe true mate of tlie Elze- 
vir roman shown on page 200, It is of a bolder 
fade and of closer set, and has thicker Maaiierienje 
stems and firmer hair-lines than the "^Eiicvir 
aodemized old-style italic. While it reproduet'S 
nearly all the peculiar mannerisms of the origi- 
nal—the bold and dashiug swashes of the capi- 



ABBE DE yiLLlERS, 1699. I know a man 
V)ho ifenies himself the things that are most ne- 
cessary t so that he can coUeti in a library, scant- 
ily provided uitb other books, as many little 
El:^ffDirs as be can find. In bis pangs of hunger 
be consoles himself with bis ability to say: " I 
bare ten copies of each, amt all of them have the 
rubricated tetters, and all are of good editions." 



HUxeTir old-style italic on body 10, leaded. 
Guetave Mayeur, Paris. 

tals, the conjoined ^^ and the logotj'pes of final 
i — iij, ey, w, us — these mannerisms have been so 
remodeled that they cease to be nncouth or ofifen- 
sive. In most forms of printing thej really add 
to its effectiveness. The Elzevir is largely used in 
book offices for prefaces, and as a suitable letter 
for subheadings and running-titles. 

Unfortunately this style of italic is not made 
Jon any of the larger bodies. There is a real need 
)f larger sizes from 20-point to 72-poiut. 

35 
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French OM-sbjle Italic 



The Preneli form of old-style italic is more romid 
and open, and is sometimes of wider set than any 
used by Araeriean or English printers of books.. 
Its most pronounced peculiarity is the thickening 
of the stem in every rounded letter obliquely, or ^ 
"on its baokj" as type-fonnders call it. See the 
O, Clj jPj rf, and other rounded charsicters. This 
mannerism, and the old-fashioned models of V\ 
and W, give to this style decided plainness and 
simpUcity. There are other peculiarities of face, 
especially noticeable in the increased width at 
the capitals, which stamp this French italic with. 
a distinct character. Its great fault is its frailty j 
the kerns on f and v are too long and too weak. 



A FRENCH DECREE of 1649. We 

command that ^ for the future, pnnttrs and 
publishers shall take one iad only as appren- 
tice. He must he of good life and manners f 
Catholic, of French birth, qualified to serve 
the public, well read in Latin, and able to 
read Creek, of which he shall hape a certif- 
catefrom the rector of the Vnwersity, un- 
der penalty of ^00 livres and the cancelling 
of the license of the offending master printer. 



Freucii old-atyle italic od body XJ, leaded. 
Fonderie Turlot, Paris. 
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This bold-faced italic is the mate of the roman 
on page 80. It has gi'eat boldness and blackness^ 
but its hair-liues are slender and too readily worn. 
It is freely used by job printers as a display letter 
for circulars, and for book advertisements. 



DANIEL TREADWELL, 

horn in Ipswich^ Massachusetts, 
lOth October, 1791 J invmited the 
first power platen press made 
in tlie United States. The new 
press had merit, but ivas soon 
superseded by the more efficient 
Adams press. He died in Cam- 
bridge, 10th October, 1872. 



Modepo bold-face italic on Columbian body, solid. 
George Bruee's Son & Co. 

Italics of light-face seldom appear in our speei- 
[ men books. The Ught-f aced romans of American 
tnanufacture are too often provided with italics of 
a thicker stem and of a different style, with which 
they always make a most unpleasing contrast. 

The face shown on the following page is of the 
ixjund and open form which, aeems to be prefeiTcd 
Wby French publishers. 
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French Light-face Italic 



G, A.CRAPELET, a distinguished printer 
and publisher, was born in Paria in 1789, 
and died at Nice in 1842. His editions 
are highly appreciated by connoisseurs for 
their accuracy and excellent workman- 
ship. He received medals qfsilaer in 1827 
and 1834 for his many sermces to French 
typography. His writings on the history 
and practice of printing are of value. 



Moderu French Itght-faee italic on bodf 10, leaded, 
Grugtave Mayeur, Paria. 

The form of condensed italic at the foot of this 
page is of an older fashion that still survives. It 
is the mate of the French-face shown on page 215. 



JULES DIDOT, a son of Pierre, teas born 
Aiiymt 5, 1794, and died Moij IS, W7 1 . 
He was an expert fi/pe- founder and (in ad- 
mirabkprintey, but iiot a success fnlpubliiiher. 
His presstrork on vdlum haa never been ,sur- 
paued . For fm seiTires to Frn nee as a n edu- 
cator in the art of fine printing he irr/.s deco- 
rated with the medal of the Legion of Honor. 



Coadeused Freueh-face itulie on body 12, solid. 
Gaatave Mayenr, Paris. 
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The round aiad bold-faced italic shown on this 
page is in tlie so-called Didot style : it is the mate 
of the romaa shown on page 21&. 



r 



HYACINTHE DI DOT, a younger 
brother of Ambroise Firmin-Didot, 
was born in ijg4' After i85y he 
became Director of the Didot prlnt- 
ing-ojjice. He wan a Ckei,yatier of 
the Leg-ion of Honor , and member 
of the Mil n ieipal Coa ncil of the En re . 



Eighteeuth-century French-face italic oa body 12. solid. 
Gustave Majeur, Paris. 

The inclination of italic allows the punch-cutter 
a much greater freedoni of design than he can ex- 
ercise in the drawing of plain romau italic* of 
letter. Of this privQege the designers "^^ '^J™* 
of France have made liberal use. Many of the 
Prench-faces have pecidiarities of marked merit, 
htit these peculiarities are not accepted by English 
or Ana eric an publishers, who object to any devia- 
tion from their own standards. French publishers 
are more tolerant. In standard books and maga- 
zines many of them admit such forms of italic as 
" Venetian " aod " engraver's," which are here ex- 
cluded from good book-work. In America the 
only form of fanciful italic tolerated in books is 
the engraver's hair-line, when used for mottos. 
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Hair-Une Inclined Roman 



^jfiYjfiim) <IJiYLOIl, author, u-as bom in 
Kennett Bquare, (PennsJ^lvaTbia., llth January/, 
±SSS. He began, as a printer in 184^. fifter 
a seruioe of ivso j^ears he lueTii abroad, traveling- 
always on, foot, supporting himself by aontri- 
butioTiE to journals, Jls traueliar, leaiurer. poet, 
a,nd translator, he earned a. high rep^itation. 
fit his death. 19th Q)ecember, 137 S, he ujoa the 
amhaasadar of the United Btates at ^erlin. 



I 



Engrarer'a hflir-line italic om long-primer body, solid. 
GeoFge Bnice's Sod & Co. 

The inclined roraan shown at foot of this paj^ 
is one of the many Freueh varieties of italic. It 
has found ready sale with job printera, but it is an ( 
innovation that does not please critical publishers. 
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WILLIAM A, BULLOCK, inventor of the 
rotary piinting-machhte then known as 
the Bullock pivss, was born at Given ville, 
GiTenp County f iVeir York, in 1813. He wus 
fully tiiugltt the trade of nuu-hinist, nnd 
QuaJifieci himself as a. Tnechnnicmn. He 
made many pwsses of merit. He died at 
Phiiadelphia, 14th April, ISGT, from an 
accident which befell him when he was put- 
ting' up and adjusting one of his machines 
iu the office of the " rhiktdefphin Ledger" 




Inclined roman On lO-poidt body, solid. 
Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee. 
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The law italic here shown ^ broader, clearer, 
and more easily read than any otlier- These good 
qualities have been secured by making each char- 
at't«r wider, by giving greater prominence to the 
round letters, and by shortening the lines of the 
descending letters. In England and America it is 
tisad only as a job-letter; in France it is some- 
times used for the running-titles and the sub- 
headings of standard books. 
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PIERRE FRAMJOIS DIDOT, son 
of FranQoiSf was bom at Paris, 9th 
July, 1 7S2, and there he died, 7th 
December, 1793. He was a skilful 
tj/pe -founder, a manufacturer of 
fine bookpaper at Essonne, and the 
publisher of many boohs remark- 
able for their tyjm graphical merit. 



Law italic on loog-primer body, double Jeaded. 
GkioTge Bruce's Son & Co. 

The line which separates italic from script is not 
easOy drawn. There are many styles of type half 
italic and half script, but all of them are properly 
regarded as unsuitable for book-work. This re- 
mark can also be applied to faces like the " en- 
^aver's,"" lithographic," "French/' ''Harvard," and 
other styles that are ornamented with flourishes. 
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The elongated italic is an extremely condensed 
form of thick-faced italic. It is praetically an en- 
largement of the face shown at foot of page 276. 
It is cast only of large size, and usually on a-_ 
rhomboidal body, to prevent the kerning of longj 
characters. 

Italic figures are comparatively modern. Thejssi 
are made for many of the standard varieties o^P 
old-style letter, but rarely for italic of moderrz^: 
cut. The need of italic figures is clearly show^^ 

wherever figures have to be used in lines of itali 

capitals. The ^ipright small capitals of Aldus b — ^ 
the side of his incliDed italic are not more ineoL _a 
gruoua than the irregular but upright figures CIH 
roman vrhen they are embedded in an italic text " 

Small capitals of italic are sometimes furnishes d 
to some fonts by Scotch type-founders, but th^j 
are not made in the United States. 
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Pat-fftce or Titte-types 



[EVENTY years ago fat-face types 
were in fashion. It was believed 
that the legibility of a new style 
could be largely augmented by giv- 
ing to it greatef blackness of face. 
With this end in view, the designer of the fat-faee 
made the body of each character from one- Fat-tac« 
fourth to one-half wider than that of the made for 
ordinary text-letter. Then the body -marks ^^'^^'^^ 
were made extremely thick, to the consequent nar- 
rowing of the spaces between the body-marks and 
s, greater shallowness of counter. The hair-lines 
were cut as sharp as those of the standard roman 
text-letter. So treated, the fat- face thoroughly de- 
served its name, for the face covered the body. 
The relation of black and white was reversed: 
there was more stem than counter on the body, 

36 B81 
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Early Cuts of Fat-face 



and more black than white vn the print, mak- 
ing' it really blacker than the ordinary forms of 
old black-letter. Job printers and newspaper 
publishers accepted the new face as suitable for 
display lines, and for the title lines of newspaper 
articles. Its frequent employment for Uiese titles 
made it also known as title-letter. In its day it 



PL. ASTER 


!STEREOTYPi:VG 


Done iu 1 8 13 by U. &; U 


. Bruce, N.lf . 




No. MD. 




JOHJy 


WVfTT* 


* CO. 


stereotyped 


in JTew York, 1813 




Ne. HI. 
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Fat-face or title of au etuly eut on ioug-primeT body. 
George Bnice's 8on &> Co, 

was so much admired that it was occasionally used 
as a text-letter for books.i The earlier forms of 
the fat-face are still shown in the specimen books, 
but they are seldom bought or used by printers of 
our time, for they are as unprofitable as they are 
ineffective. The stronger impression required for 
the stems is too much for the weak hair-lmes, 

1 In 1B37, I. Ashimjid & Co. ijagefl. The entire text tif this 

of Phllodelptaia publiHhedi tta hook is in pica f nt^ftic? of the 

edition of ''Heavenly Lnc©n»e, boldest fonn. The forbidding 

or the ChrlBtian'* Compan- iwleDmity (if every pAge is In- 

iun." a chimky octaro of 61*2 doHfribahle. 
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whicli soon break down. A more seritjus defect 
is the shaUowueBS of the counters, which often 
become choked with ink. Pat-face types of the 
old form are therefora practically obsolete. 

The fat-face italic, which is a mate of the fat- 
face roman, was received by the book printera 
of the first quarter of this century with Fat face 
mai-ked difiapproval. Italic had been the ^^^^^^ 
synonym of all that was light and graceful in 
type, but when introduced in a form as thick and 
bold as that of black-letter, all book printers de- 
nounced it as an uncouth letter. This prejudice 
still holds J for standard books fat-face italic is 
regarded as unsuitable. As a job-letter it is a 
favorite, and will not go out of fashion. For 
catalogue work many persons prefer it over all 
forma of display letter. Recent cuts of this letter 
are of lighter face and have inclined figures. 



STEREOTYPE PLATES 
Made by Wni. Oed, iii Edinburgh^ 1725 

No. H3. 

BABL STANHOPE 
In 1802 made good plates in Londmt 

Ho. iw. 




Title or bold-feee of modem cut on long-primer tody. 
G&OTge Bruee'a Son & Co. 



Gondensed Titles 



In the newer fotmsj better kuown now as bold- 
face, many of the objectionable features have been 
if^iwcutsof removed. The stems are thiBner, the 
fat-i&ce counters are wider and. deeper, the let- 
ters are not so fat and are of more pleasing forme. 
For the aide headings of dictionaries and book- 
catalogueSj for which a moderate degree of prom- 
ineuce or display is needed, this new cut of title- 
type is accepted in books in which no other style 
of display type woidd be tolerated. Much to the 
surprise of many pnbhshers, it has been proved 
that this lighter-faced style of bold-face is really 
more readable and more durable than the older 
styles of over-black fat-faces. 

The need, or the supposed need, of a condensed 
form of bold-face or title-type that will present 
coadenaed ^^^ greatest boldness in the narrowest 
forms of compass, has induced all founders to 
boldface fumisii these faces on condensed and 
extra eoudensed bodies. Many of them are made 
in a full series of so-called regular bodies in capi- 
tals and lower-ease. The over-black styles with 

flat and feeble ser- 
ifs, and without any 
proper relief of con- 
trasting white space 
in their connters. are 
seldom bought. The extra condensed forms of 
lighter face and better cut are more useful. In 
the narrow measures of tables, and in some other 



name 

An ov* r-h la c k titlo of on old fashion. 



1 
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forms of printed work, they are of occasional ser- 
vice, but they are grossly misused when they make 
print indistinct for no other reason than the sup- 
posed necessity for crowding many characters io 
one line. The extra condensed title capitals of the 
French founders, once much admired by all job 
printers, are now deservedly neglected. 

The most approved form of condensed title is 
that usually named Aldine. Its coadeusation is 
slight, for the larger sizes have letters Aidine 
not much thinner than those of the ordi- bow-faoe 
nary leau text-letter. Having firm hair-lines, with 
deep and open counters, it is one of the few dis- 
play types tolerated in fair book-work. The Al- 



I 
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STEREOTTPING BY PRESSURE 
In Semi-fluid Metal, by Carez of Paris, 1786 



STEREOTYPIia BY PlPlEaJiCHE PROCESS 
Diiie by Gen«iu of Paris ia 1821> for a Freneli Dietionary 

E^lra condensfld title. 



Condensed and extra condensed title 
on long-primer body. 

dine series usually shown in the specimen books 
of type-founders includes twelve bodies, from pearl 
to eight-line pica. In the smaller sizes of pearl and 
nonpareil this style loses much of its clearness. 
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Expanded Titles 



Title-types are also made ot expanded shape. 
The facei first made, then known as extended, or 
Eit«n(ied fttt-face cxtendedj is completely and de- 
lat-faoe servedly out of use. The speeimens here 
shown are plain eiaraples of the aljBurdity of con- 
necting the thickest possible stem with the thinnest 






.rM^m 



TwO-IiTLfl paprl ext^ndad^ MOn ISl. 



Br«viflr flxtflndEd^ No. iS|» 



E L EC T It O T"^^ I*I]V Gi^ 

Joseph. A.- ^^tlamss, in 1^3& 




ExtfiDcled and expanded titles. 
George Bruee'a Son & Co, 

possible hair-line. Wlien so made the composed 
types are deciphered with difficulty. To read a 
word one has to study carefully the outline of 
each character. The expanded form of title now 
in use is not so broad, and is of better cut, but it 
is at best an uncouth style of letter, and not bo 
popiilar or so useful as the lighter face of ex- 
panded roman shown in the chapter ou modern 
faces of roman text-letter. 
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Old-siifle Titles 
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Old-style peculiarities do not readily lend them- 
selves to any style of fat-faee or title-letter, but 
they have been made to eonfoiin to this oid-Btyie 
and other fashions with much ingenuity. *nt''*c€ 
The clear and readable effect of the old-style roraan 
text^letter is produced not so much by its angular 
peculiarity, or any other mannerism of form, as 



SXEREOXYPE SHAVER 
David Bruce, inventor, ^Sx^, 
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Pica old-st^le title. 

by its relative monotony of color, its thicker and 
shortened halr-linej and its comparatively narrow 
and protracted body-mark. An over-wide fat-face 
type, that emphasizes the distinction between an 
over-thick stem and an over-thin bair-Une, neeee- 
sarily destroys the most characteristic feature of 
the old-style letter. It then becomes neces-sary to 
exaggerate the angular mannerisms of the style, 
but these can be shown with best eflfect in the 
capitals only. The stubby serif, the shortened 
hair-line, and the high-shouldered arch lose much 
of their distinctive character when afSxed to the 
over-thick stems of the lower-case sorts of an 
expanded letter. Old-style title so made may be 
more durable and more readable than the ordi- 
nary title, but it cannot be considered as a more 
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pleasing form of letter. Critical imblishers who 
readily accept for a display letter any cut of old- 
style antique reifiiae to take au old-style title. 

Old-style title expanded has aU of the demerits 
and but few of the merits of the ordinary form of 
title expanded. It is never used as a book-typej 
but only as a fanciful job-letter. 

The old-style title condensed, when properly cut, 
is much more successful in preserving old-style 
Condeiwwa peculiarities; largely so because there 
(i!d-«tyie is more opportunity in the condensed 
haid-faoe ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ lengthening of the stems 
and the shortening of the hair-lines of the lower- 
case. The large sizes are most effective, but there 
are cuts of condensed and extra condensed old- 
styles in frequent use that are especially objec- 
tionable for their bad design and bad fitting. 



ALEXANDER M. TILLOCH 
Made Stereotypes in Glasgow 1780 



Pica De Vioiie. 

The form of title-letter that fairly preserves the 
distingnisbing charaeteristies of the old-style is 
Devinne that made by the Central Type Foundr>'; 
boid-iace and by that house named "De Viune." 
The general form of this new style is mainly based 
on old-style roman, but it is more expanded, and 
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has some eeeentricities of design in the capital let- 
ters. The stems are not over-thick, and the so* 
called hair-Unes have width enough to make each 
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Four-line pica De Vlnne. 

character distinct and in harmony with the thick- 
ened stems. It has the imdeniable merits of sim- 
plicity of form, readability, and durability. 

A still bolder form of title-type has been recently 
iutrodneed under the name of '* Atlas " by H. W, 
Caslon & Co. of London, It is much blacker than 
any of the early styles of title-type, for its thin 
Hues are fully iia firm as those of a doi-ic antique. 

The faces on the following page, although of 
small size and without lower-case, may be fairly 
classed with title-types. They were made by Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler of Chicago, and are 
known as Engraver's Roman. The names are 
those of some of the punch-cutters of American 
type-foundries of the nineteenth century, as I find 
them in a series of articles on "Designers and En- 
gravers of Type," written by WOliam E. Loy, and 
published in the " Inland Printer" of Chicago. 
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Auausrr e, wobkner, 

BOIUT AT rRAIffKB^RT-Ail-ilAlW, DEHITESISI^K IS, 1844. 

naaiDBirc or Tiw ^on.^. disd nt Kbw Yoxk, iTixcix 127, issa. 

JAMES %VEST, 
BORM AT EDI3«B1THCJH. 8coti.ai«t», II* 183Q. 

AJL.EXAJO>BE PHEMISTirR. 
BOKN AT EDINBCTBCiH, ScOTIiAND, IPT 1S2F). 

b:erma7M ihIjENBUHG, 

Boftir A-r BEi£tL.II«, ObrIiIAT^Y, IN 1843. 

IfJS&lJ>K»rT or PHirdAII<RE.PU1A. 

SAMUIQIj SAWTTKR KFLBUIiTf, 

BOIU*^ AT BUDKI^AKD. Masbachusetitts, Bkc, 170D. 

H-EBfDisxT or 13aBi:o?r. I>i£ip Hvcl, IS4M, 

GXJSTAV F. SOHKOEDEK, 
Born neiah BEiRx.iN, OHRMAX-y, in 18B1. 

HARRISON T. liOUNSBURY. 
BOBN NEAH Pmeikskiu^ N. Y„ in 1831. DiKB .M iBea. 

■W. F. CAPITAINE, 
Bosk at Sotjthoate, near LoNHON.JABnjAai'ir, ISSi. 

DA-STD BRUOB, 
BCfHN AT Nesw Yokh. Feb. e, 1802. 

Hsanmrr air Nbw Toitic. nLBU ^t Bh(ioki.x-n, ^ki^. is, ISSa. 

EDWARU RUTTTVEN, 

JBORN IN SOOTLA KTD, DEC 31, ISll. 

ALEXAISTDEH KLAV, 

BOHN AT ErHNHURGH, J USE O, 1827. 

WXLlLlLA>I W. JAOKBON, 

BOBN AT Oamubn, 'PTe-w Jehwet.-. JutY 2S, 1847. 

£>i]iii] AT A^rr^ANnc OiTV^ Auu. 14-, 19f)^ 

ANUREW GILBERT, 
Born at Edinbttroti liv ISQl, 

JJtEU at riDKXJilU., lUARHAfTHCaiCTTB, iltrLV OS, IBTS. 

JOWr^r F. OUMMTNC?, 
BOBN AT Uarrjsvillx], Pknnsylv ani A, Ma-s so, 18S2. 

JTTLJXrs HERBERT. Rr.. 
Born at BRUNMiivrPK. Oermany. Frb. O, 181^ 

Four faces on nonpareil body, of which three aiw here shown. 





BlAck-letter 

jLACK-LBTTER is a degenerate form 

of the romaii character. Its man- 
nerisms probably began with copy- 
ists not expert at curved lines, who 
had to form each letter with repeated 
strokes of the reed. If the parchraeut kinked or 
buckled, if the paper was rough, if the Beginning of 
reed sputtered, repeated strokes were tJiacit-ietter 
all the more obligatory. Under these conditions 
the portions of a romau letter that were curved in 
the model would be straightened and made angu- 
lar at every junction with connecting lines. 

Whatever the cause, the angular character which 
printers call black, and bibliographers call gothic,^ 
was the form approved by the copyists of Europe 

I Bib!io|E^aph«r8 call it gatMc character prefbrrtid by aU people 
becaate it has always been the of Gothic tlL>sc«iit, 
ij91 
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for some centuries before the invention of printing. 
Little text- writing was done in any otlier style. 
Italian copyists preferred the simple open forms 
which seem to have served as models for our nood- 
ern roman and italic, but they were too few in 
number U> ohauge the prevailing fashion. The 
majority of copyists adhered to black-letter, and 
readers who knew no other style objected to all 
attempts at change. 

There were many fashions of black-letter, for 
there was no generally recognized standard of au- 
Old forma of thority as to the correct form of letters, M 
MacWetter ^-^^ ^ach copyist made them to snit his 
own notions of propriety or convenience. A con- 
densed and pointed form was the accepted style 
for books of devotion; a rounder and more care- 
less form for texts or for writing that did not 
seem to call for precisioa. In different manu- 
scripts made before the fourteenth century one 
finds letters that are condensedj expanded, of light 
face, of dark face, with plain capitals, with flour- 
ished capitals, but all of them are of an angular 
style. It cannot be said that all of these styles 
are noticeably black, but most of them, espe- 
cially the more pointed forms, had lines so thick 
that more black than white appeared on the writ- 
ten page. The English name of black-letter was 
given to this character only after the introduction 
and general use of roman printing-types. The 
roman type was then called white-letter as a ready 
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name of distinction, for roman showed more white 
than black upon tlie printed page. 

To modern readers all the early styles of manu- 
script blaek-letter are perplexing. One must study 
each style to decipher its characters. oTjat-urit}' of 
The world of letters is not conscious <^'^'>* tormn 
fif its indebtedness to the art of typography for 
its enforcement of a simplification of the alpha- 
bet.^ Out of the many styles then in fashion the 
early printers selected but two; probably because 
they were of simple forms, popular with readers, 
and easy to be made la type. One was the pointed 
black-lett.er, now known to French bibliographers 
as the lettre de forme,^ This was the standard or 
formal letter which was preferred for all the care- 
fully written books. The other style, the round 



I " So mucTi tieauty or diji^ity 
was i3uppci!>ed to be inherent in 
th,iB distfirtion of the Alphabet, 
tliat a treatise of one of tbe 
seboolmen, printed at Venict; try 
Giov. di ColoniiB, and J. M&ii- 
tben, bears witii it tbis coin- 
mendation, that it i.s executed 
fUblinUIiterammeffigif ■ fuiiitbe 
"Conciliator Medi<:inre" of the 
rear 1483 Iiaa this sntifcription, 
rhafvictere Jtteundimimo M. Jo- 
finnt'ji Tlerhort Ahpmvnu tuji^ 
rw ft liiflentMBt /oci'fr *«jni"n!»i J*- 
nciU omnen. In 1525 Nieolass 
Pr«frost at Purl!* ■writes of a 
Oothi C inipreasioii , ftpitJt pu!<' It rn 
liltrarttm chufnfteri? jwiiVt.v.w- 
wi«m. Another Frt'tich printer 
Dt 1520 commenda bie book as 




Politianhm rharattsrum typh." 
Qreswell, "Annala of ParisiaD 
Typojfraphy," p. 14. London, 
1B18. 

a The "Bible of Furty-two 
Lines," suppflaed to have been 
printed before 1455 hj Guten- 
berg of Menta; the "Psalter'' 
of 14S7, printed by Frist and 
SehfSffer of ^Eentz; the small 
TjooIih attributed by some to Cos- 
ter of Hasrlom between 1423 
iitjd 1440, and by otliersi to soma 
tin known printer of the Nethei^ 
lands before 1476; the "Books 
of Hoiira"and manyother books 
of merit of the early Frencb 
printers, are in diflferent Biaes 
and fashions of the Mirt de 
forme. 
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gothic, ie known as the lettre de somme,^ and it 
was the style most approved for ordinary books. 



^bctiefgl) Bbcbefgb 



Lettra de f^rma. 



t^attra de somme. 



Old EugUeli 



Modern imitatiooa of early styles of black-letter. 

The form of black'letter most approved by Eng- 
lish readers is the pointed form, which Blades says 
is modeled on the lower-ease letters of 
the "Bible of Forty-two Lines." = Al- 
though it has been supplanted as a text-letter by 
the roraan, it is so identified with early English 
printing that it fairly deserves its generally ac- 
cepted name of Old English. The specimen on 
pica body (page 295) was cast from matnces Bunk 
in the early part of th.e sixteenth century, probably 
in RoueUj France, whose type-founders then sup- 
plied England with its best types. The larger 
bodies are old, but of later date. The body-marks 
of this style are thick, and the characters are so 



1 The '' Lettera of Indulgence " 
of 1453 md 1454, and the "Ca- 
tiholicon" of 1460, attributed to 
(lutenborfr, as well as tho Latin 
'■ Bibit! of i4(i3 " printed by Peter 
SchtBffer, a.r« in the lettre de 
mmme. The ordinary reader of 
the sixteenth century preferred 
thlA style to the palDt«d iBtuthic 
and to the n>nian character- 



Even in Italy, Nlcholba Jenson, 
after his introduction of roman 
types,founditexpwlient to print 
hooks {□ thia round (ipothifi to 
9uit the tastes of unHchCklsrly 
Wok-buvera. 

S Tliis form was sparinRty used 
by Caxton between 1479 utid 
1483, but always with capitals 
in the Flemiiili style. 
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closely fitted that it well deserves the name of 
black. Some of the capitals (not in the Flemish 
but in the French style) are uncouth, but the gen- 
eral effect of a printed page is pleasing. It is fre- 
quently selected- for lines or words of prominence 
by lawyers, and for a formal text by ecclesiastics. 
The official copy of English statute law continues 
to bo printed in this early style of black-letter. 



ffitpItfeangiHan 
^ptrituel or Ceinpotel 

to hpt anp ^pcjsf of ttatt ot ttprce comano^ 
racidj^ of ^aUr&iurt Ute cttftcvtitcti after 
t^c forme of tfjis prefer Hettrc, tufticlj 
6m tod ant) tniip correct iatt f)pin come 
to iBcftnioticfter, in to tijc Stlmoiirfrtic, 
at tfje Maft ^n(c> oitb ^e fl^{ tjaue tlirtn 
4Botih €fje;)f, -^-^ ^upjjttcto ftet cOniieu 



Beal Old Englisli oil pica and larger bodies, leaded. 
Sir Cliarles Beed'A Bona, Loodoii. 

Pickering selected it for his Victorian edition of 
the '* Book of Common Prayer." Moxon com- 
mends it as a style that should be in the stock of 
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every master printer. It is more in fashion now 
than it has been at any time duriug the past cen- 
tury, for the stringent rule that excludes almost 
every other style from the standard book tolerates 
and often commends the occasiotial employment 
of a good form of blaek-letter. 

For the facsimile reprinting of fifteenth-century 
books, abbreviations on pica body have been pro- 
vided, but they are not made for the larger bodies. 



I 



qtatioiin it ftt^j^ ^PSJ$pQ^ 

Strictly German styles of black-letter have never I 
been used for book-texts at any period by English 

publishers. In the beeinmne English _ 

Old Flemish ^ , ,, , . -, ^ •, .-, ' ^ . . J 

publishers had to bny theu* best types ■ 
from foreign founders, and sometimes to get books 
made by foreign printers, but they never selected 
the fractur, schwabacher, Grerman text, or any of 



0' rte €itfi df Cofognf . 
^bat be tfii^ ciirious' '^ooift biti yrint, 

Co all Mm mahttij iVtimnn. 
aCtit) t)W ODoCi ParttuT ^ftomatf l^uote, 

Sin ifinafiftman fe toas. 
j^otD fliti tbfm itfeaticn ! rbat ttsp map 

l^fnrnan .S^Kifi saxfaes. 



Blaek-letter in the Flemish etyle on brevier body, sohd. 
Sir Charles Reed's Sons. 



Flemish Grosse Bdtarde 
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the CTermau styles. When English printers could 
not buy from the type-fonnders of France, they 
went to those of the Low Countries. The illustra- 
tion on the previous page shows an early form of 
English black'letter with some Flemish manner- 
isms of the sixteenth eentnry. In the modern form 
of Flemish blaek-letter these peculiarities are re- 
tained. It will be noticed that it is an entirely 
distinct style, and that it seriously differs from 
the accepted fashion of Oerman text-letter. 

The book in which the English language was 
first printed* is of another Flemish style, made 
after the design of some unknown TbeFiemtau 
copyist, who wrote with a free, flour- groBse uatorde 
ishiiig hand. Although printed in. English^ it was 
not printed on English soil. The type first used by 
Caxton in England, and probably made in Bruges, 
was of the same style, but Blades describes it as 
''more dashing, picturesque and elaborate." This 
style was then known in France as the grosse bd- 
tarde. It does not appear to have been much 
liked by English readers, for Caxton did not use 
it exclusively, and it was not renewed by his sue- 



iThe "Beonyen of the Hla- 
toryes of Troye." Translate in 
14fib-li71, but without place or 
date. According to Blades thi!? 
book waa printed by WilHam 
Oaxton about 1474, and probably 
in the printiD^-houBe of Colard 
Hiuisioii at Brageis, Accord- 
tug to J. P. A, ModdcD, It was 



printed before 1474 by CftStOD Bt 
the monftst«Ty of Weidenbacb, 
near Cologne, where Caiton and 
Mansion were acquiring their 
knOwl^^ of typography. It iB 
a style of t3rpei not at all English. 
'* Lettrua d'lin bibUographe," 
qnatrifeme aferle, pp. 13-30. Svo. 
Paris, 1875. 
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cessors. After long neglect it was revived in 1855 
by Vincent Figgins of London for a facsimile edi- 
tion of Gaston's "Game and Playe of the Chesse." 



Jot 3 ^ab^ not ^5^be^ m (YUgn? 
ngg^e ae 3 can tng Copge+ w?ic^ 

tPAB in ©utc^e. (Xtt^ 6g me Wiffnt Cc^xton 
ttanuMtt in (o i^in xrxbt 4r egmpfe Sng- 
^SB? in t^66eg of TOeetmoneetre. Sen; 
1?5e^> i$t t>j ^fte* of 3wen,f ^ gere of our Eort 
,(3l'<i^€€- £to ^ f ^ ;i^ leere cf f ^ (Ecgne uf 

j^ietonge of (geBntwr^ t^ Soi-. — ^—^^^ 



Old Plemiali black used by Caxton. 

It has since been cut by other English or G-erman 
founders in many sizes, from nonpareil to six-line 
piea. Printers have reinstated it as a valuable J 

(^ Q0 ® (K (m (p O (E t Ti? 

letter for the reprints of early English or Flemish 
books, and it is freely used for mottos, quotations, 
and for title headings in catalogues of books. 
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The same desire for novelty has led to the re- 
vival of the old fashion of j-oand gothie, or leitre 
de sommet which now appears as a more om black, or 
carefully eut letter, under the name of ^^^f^ gothui 
old black. It seems to be a careful reproductiou 
of a style of letter preferred by many Spanish 
printers of the fifteenth century. It is now made 
in a full series of sizes, from nonpareil to eight- 



3f ue impressa la pre= 

sente Carta be IRelacion 
en la J^mperial Ciubab be 

Colebo por <5afpar be avila, Hcabo 
fe a vcijnte Urn &cl mes ^e ®ctu*» 
bre. Hno bel nacimicnto &e niief*^ 
tro faluabor 3efu Cbrlfto be mil i 
QUlntentos i ^ ve^nte ctnco anos. 



Old black on pica and double small-pica bodiea. 

line pica, but all of them are incompletely provided 
with abbreviating characters. The roiind lower- 
case letters have unusual height; the ascenders, 
descenders, and capitals are correspondingly short- 
ened. It is a usefid letter for reprints of early 
books, and is frequently sel(*cted for headings or 
display lines in the advertisements of publishers. 
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For more thau three centuries Euglisli type 
founders adhered with great tenacity to the form 
of poiuted black that had been provided for them 
by the early French and Flemish founders. The 
model letters drawn by Moxon in 1676 for his 
"Rules of the Three Orders of Print Letters" 




Pmra Moion'a *' Mechaniclr ErereiBes.*' 

show no important departure from those used by 
Pyuson and Wynkyn de Worde. Nor was any 
change made by English founders of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century that would justify M 



2Ctjf tjoli? ano blesfietj Docfatir ^^^m 31erom 
tts^tt^ tt)t7d 3uttoriPtr, HDo aliDc^r stommF^&ooD 
JMerbt to tIjriUlf ttiat ttit s>f upl fgntsc ttjr not 
^e* iSnD tijt !)otp s>octoitr ^aint Eitstpn 
flfaptlj in tijf IPoob of tijc llaboiir of tTflonbs tljat 
no ^an Strong? or ^v^tv to iLaboute ougtit 



1 



Old English black of the sisteeTith centufy, leaded. 
Sir Charles Beed'a Bona. 
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the naming of any one of their new cuts as that of 
a distinct style. 

The first novelty attempted in the form of black- 
letter was that of the fat-faced black, which ap- 
peared at or near the beginning of this Fat-fHced 
century wheu the fat-faced roraana were biack-iettor 
popular. Hansard^ denonneed it as "a faaeifiil 
but ridiculous innovation ''j Dibdiu sneered at it 
as " gouty and f rightf oP j but these censurea did 



IflJK^ ttc of HLonttonj atilj tnan|? 

JTifltracttHff anti C'aste^^uebttltfnfl form of 
Ulac^'Itttrc too CrcQtitntli? Utsttlton tijt 
iFi'ontt»))tccrt( of fji^ HJooKs? Hft t1)r 
(ffifJjost of affil5nftin ^c Wiovtit fiaunt Ijim 
till fit atjantfon tt- ■ =:; .■ < .■ < «■ < «■ ^* 



u. 



Fat-farced black on pica and long-prmieT bodies. 



I "As a British cluasic type, it 
[Old EagUHbJ nrnst be re^arileil 
with veiierwtiuii in Bnfjjland, as 
the ehamcter in which Wynkyn 
de W<>ri3n . . , first eiercised 
the uTt, and theiefore I Khali 
Inclade Blacks in the !^ jnopiiis ; 
but studiouBly ab>f*taiaing from 




lulidiig is the 11^ the modem 
fanciful [hut ridiculous) inuo- 
vatious, auly called Blof^kK from 
the quantity of ink thuy are ca- 
pable of cftrrj-ing." Hansard, 
"Tj-poBTaphia." p. 404. 

- Dilvdin, ' ' Bihliographlcal De- 
cameron," ii, 407. 
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not prevent its employment. Many of the larger 
foundries made it in a full series of sizes from 
brevier to six- line pica. For tliirty years or more 
it was preferred by printers to the older form, 
which was set aside as uncouth and obsolete. 

The designers of the early forms of black-letter 
avoided hair-lines; the designer of the fat-faced 
black studiously tried to introduce them in plsices 
where they were not needed. He also attempted 
to make the stems of some of the capitals conform 
to the shape of the romau capital. These changes - 
are no improvement on the old models. I 

In France and Germany these fat-faced blacks 
were never as popular as they were in England, 
rrench form of The Continental founders modernized 
biftck-iutter ^^^ early forms in another direetiou. 
This is the style now preferred in France, which 
has also been accepted to some extent in England ■ 
and the United States, as a proper style for lines 
of display in good work. At its introduction it 
had the merit of novelty, but a modern reader 



(Df making mann Books 

tl)cvcisno il:n5; au& muclj Stiv^y 
is a lUcarincss of tl)e JHtsl). $ $ 



A French black-letter of modem cut. 
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raUs to see ia it any point of superiority when 
put in comparison with the English hlaok-letter 
of the sixteenth, century; yet it has the negative 
merit of few serifs at the angles. Unfortunately 
it has not been made in a full series of sizes. 

Neither the precise pointed gothic nor the more 
careless round gothic seems to have been entirely 
acceptable to the uncritioal German Fractiirajid 
reader of the fifteenth century. There scuwabaeheT 
was a desire for types that should be more careless 
and unconventional, in imitation of the letters of 



Practiir. 

9<;liwabachep. 

(^>:-V:A.■('>^ 



mmmm-M} 



Gfflrman-text. 



a hasty manuscript. A few of the eccentric styles 
of black-letter then in fashion were reproduced, of 
which three still retain their old popularity — the 
fractur, the schwabacher, and the German text.^ 



1 The broad-faced style of tlie 
sKbwtibacher was first made in 
»-rery nide form by Rewichs of 
Ment», in Hi^d, although some 
of its pecoliar i^haracters are 
noticeable in the typea of Peter 
Wchtpffer. The sleoder and i^s- 



trcmoly ooiidensed fiiictuT Brst 
appeared in a Kood form in the 
"Thenerdunk" of Hans Sehwen- 
aperiBreT, Nuremberg, 1517. The 
text was fldomeil witbtlmiriahed 
initial!) which have served as the 
models for riitidem aerman tort 
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The fractur is still the preferred text-letter for 
the newspapei*s and ordinary books of Geroiany. 
For acientifie books the antiqua or roman is usu- 
ally selected, and it is alBo more frequently used 
for the letters of coins, medaLs, and sign-boards. 



mh rtc^tfi^cijt, in Sinien Sbnen m gan^en 
(Sorporen, burdj Sltbredjt !3Diirer jufamcn ge= 
pgeit; nn burt^ jn fdH nun alien tmxft litb^ 
tjabenbcn in ttud gckn. 1538. 



Fractur oa pica body-j leaded. 
George Bmce'a Son & Co. 

The sehwabacher is a rounder, clearer, and sim- 
pler form, largely used for display, and to some 
eit-ent as a text-letter. The German-text, once 
popular as a display letter in book titles, is now 
little used, and only in ornamental job printing. 



'S5i. 



3d] bin gcfd^i^et mit &er pres 
So id} aufftrag ben ^Jirniss rcss ; 
So halb mcin Dtenr oen 33enaie[ 5UcFt 
So tji etn Bogn papers gebnicf t. 



Sohwabaahef on pita body, solid. 
James CotmeT's BouB. 
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German founders have devised other forms of 
black-letter, which are occasionally seen in Ger- 




ii ^inittk^iitm mh tm UiU 



Modern German-teit. 
GeoTge Bruce'B Bon & Co. 



man books. Some of them have been reproduced 
by our American founders, but only after they 
have been divested of most of their unacceptable 
German mannerisms. The composite, Teutonic, 



b C rip to rscripsisstt 



Composite. 
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Borussian 



and Borussian are freely accepted by Americatt 
printers as useful text-letters or display letters _ 
for legal forniularies. At least a score of distinct I 
styles can be seen in the specimen books of the 
lai'ge German foundries, most of them cut in a 
full series of sizes. Many are admirably drawn 



fflui Scripsit Scriptti 

Sua ^cxtra sit jScnedida. 



BoroBsian af bold-face. 

and engraved, but they are put aside by American 
founders ae too fantastic for common readers ] yet 
they are not more fantastic than many black-let- 
ters of American origin. 

During the past thirty years, American type- 
founders have devised many entirely new forms 



Heading imki^y ti inll Mmi 
Sonference a Jieadg Mm, 
riting an Sxad Man 



Borussian of ligbt-faee. 
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of black-letter or pointed text. Card text, Angio- 
saxon, Franklin, medieval text, fancy text, title 
text, eureka text, scribe text, modern text, Italian 
text, sloping blacky expanded black, are the names 



Orafi^ men (SLontemn ^iubie&- 
-Simple men "Hiihrnive ihevn ; 
liSx&e men '^Cfic them. 



Teutonic on english body, 
of bnt a few of the novelties designetl for job 
printers. Many of these styles are varied by onia- 
raeutal outlines, or by rnled cross-lines, or shades, 
or inlays. AH have been made in the lithographic 
or the copperplate style^ with very sharp and long 
hair-Hnes, most of them with serifs bristUng' on 
every angle. Although of simpler form than the 
German novelties, their overworked delicacy and 
refinement of cut, and their excess of flourish and 
ornament, make them so feeble and ineffective 
that they jwe properly excluded from book-work. 
Exception to this general condemnation may 
he made in favor of a few new styles. The An- 
gustan blackj of as light face as the weaknesHof 
ordinary roman, is a remarltably grace- ^^"^ ^^^yi^" 
ful letter- The same praise must be given to the 
condensed blacks of light-face and of bold-face. 
Tested by mechanical standards, they seem fault- 
less in design, spaciug, engraving, and fltting-up. 




308 Weakness of Modern Styles 

The characters, harmonious in every combinaticm, 
impress the reader with their honest, pain staking 
workmanship. Tet they are thoroughly feminine 
in eflEect — so made by over-reflnement in cuttiug, 
and by the needless decorations of flourished serifs 



Clitbisrtrmtt ittto lubirb 

f 'J 'J 

fetter fifths mt [Jfal-fate] ^as fallen ^as 
prcbabli? ans£n frnm fltgligma^ Ifnattt n- 
tionunb^mitdfCiitstt. . . . Jt is diffi- 
cult to inbestigaic anb sj?mfg t^e qualitits 
fco^ic^ foiistitutt Smub: but $iximm 
gwms to bab£ fattn toiTsi&aeb bir the %ti- 
tcr-fcrunij^rs as an ab^quatt Substiiute far 
all sut^ qualitifs.' ^^^^w-^^^^^^n^^jaMj^^^^ 



P 



Augustan black on picfi and donble-piea bodies. 
George Bmee'a Sou & Co. 

and hair-lines. One has but to contrast them with 
the sturdy styles of the old printers to nnderstantl 
why men of letters keep them out of staudard 
books. When these blacks are selected for the 
headings of a chapter, or for the running-title, 
their incongruity with the roraan text is startling. 
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-Jftfrtttuate irouui it lit, itm \m of u^ mn- 

f§> glfsi m& ^ttainlvt ^i^-traKw, it« ^cittrt.si, ^j^,5i.sr5t 
lltoabi^, ¥igaf ttteiei and intermingled ^tttm, ^0 ivtlX 
U itsf innumrtable gtbbrevtatiott.^, %nix ^ttm'kts 
fitnttthi vi;6iitite, unite!! tiutlt @!7tiich ^^nrioj, itnd it$c 
^rrahs! and Cuvvittuwss, xittt ciititdytp (lisappfar, 
aud left PHili) uja' tttc @Cyt>e 0f n period u'lien all ^'eam- 
in0 ti^d nearlii per ijshed, together tiitli ^mA ^tn$t 
And #apd Si;asfte,^*e*^i5*<*'«*s*^*x*<*<*<*>«*^^*'«*«* 



Condensed Maek of bold-face on long-primer body, 
George BrueB^B Son & Co. 

This mischievous tendency to over-refinement 
in the designiag of types has effectuaUy spoiled 
and kept out of general use two char- obscurity of 
acteristie styles of early black-letter, "imrciii text 
The church text, as one may still see it upon in- 
seriptioDs on tombs aud tablets in some of the old 
English and German ehurches, is an ecclesiastic 
letter of marked grace. In the types here shown, 
the general form is above reproach, for every let^ 
ter has been carefully studied from good models. 
In these m.odel letters on the stone or in the brass 
hair-lines were eart^fnlly subdued, but in the type 
the hair-lines and the knobby serifs have been 
thrust in where they were not needed. The re- 
sult is disappointingj for the strong character of 

• Sllvestre, ' ' Universai PaJao- upk-k Midden, vol. U, p, 652. 8to, 
Krap1]y,"trw]Blatiim off 8ir Fred- London, 1849. 





The chapel text is a modern variation of the old 
chiirch text. It is not so condensed, and should 
weainaeM o( be more easily read. The capitals an; 
chapel text ^Q^ unpleasantly ornameated, for the 
decorative lines are entirely inside of the letter 
proper, leaving a sharp and clear outline. This 
feature should make the capitals useful for the 
rubrics of liturgical work, but the stems of the 
capitals, although without hair-lines, are too thin 
to retain the amount of oolor that is needed for a 





Chapel Text and Saxon 
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rubric. In the lower-ease the puneh-cutter baa 
practically conjoined all the letters with angular 
knobs or serifs where they are not needed, by try- 
ing' to make the short letters line at the top as 
well as at the bottom. The entirely unnecessary 
graces of occasional flourishes, and pendants, and 
over-shai-p hair-lineSj have made the weak and 
ohsGure lower-case a bad mate for the capitals. 
Difficult to read in black ink, it becomes almost 
unreadable, certainly ineffective, when printed in 
the prescribed scarlet red. Therefore the church- 
man neglects it, preferring the old form of black- 
letter, not for the uncouthness of its capitals, but 
for its legibility J since the broader surface of the 
character permits it to be easily read, even when 
printed in the palest of scarlet. 






Chapell text. 

The Saxon is another example of the danger of 
emasculating a strong letter. The delicate finiale 
and interlaced lines of this style, as they 
may be seeu in early manuscripts, did 
not weaken but intensified the strength of the 
8axon style, for these finials and interhicings were 



Saxon black 
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Saxofi and Anglo-hlack 



uBuaJly in pale colotj and were a contrast to the 
stronger lines or stems of the letter. When cut 
iu outline these ornaments become too prominent, 
and the strength of the character is destroyed. 




Omajnented Saxon on meridiau Iwdy. 

The designer of the Auglo-black has given a 
good imitation of an incised letter, in the gothie 
style, cut in stone by different "blows of 
the chisel. It has no beauty of form to 
recommend it, but is an appropriate letter for thfr= 
representation of inscriptions on tombstones. 



jkJDKlo-black 



I 



3ohnme iCarnegie lals heer, 
Descen6it of Abam an6 Eue, 

i£if ony can gang hteher, 
3'se willing gie him Icue. 




Anglo-black on pica bod;. 




Medieval 
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The medieval, although not in the pointed style, 
is usually classed with black-letter. It is admi- 
rably adapted for rubrication, but it8 use Medieval 
in that field is limited, for it is made in ^^""^ 
three sizes only. The capitals seem to be the mod- 
ification of a mongrel type first made by WiUiam 
Le Rouge of Paris iu 1512, as a rival to italic. The 



I 



l^pfQgilFobJPFFtinni: 

0ifaFs3PaD|iFFqnF tCFnil^F: 
]^or Opus 6lf tFllFns 
^Fnbitnp^FPFJBpFbl 



MedievaJ, oa uaendlan and double small-pica bodies. 

broad Byzantine capitals were bad mates for the 
condensed lower-case. 

Many meritoriouB novelties in black-letter have 
heen introduced recently by the type-founders of 
(Ternnany, but the relatively limited use of the 
German character in this country does not allow 
here any more than respeetful mention. 
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Hie Bradley Series 



A reeent novelty in black-letter is the bold -face 
designed by Mr, Will H. Bradley, which has been 
introduced to the printing trade by the Americati 
Type Founders Company in eight sizes, ranging 
from 6-point to 48-poiQt, under the name of the 
Bradley series. The series first made has remark- 
ably bold letters, with pecuHarities of form never 
before attempted. Among job printers, and to 
some extent with advertisers, the Bradley is rated 
as a valuable type for display. 



Co m Reader. UIDo faultetb not, 
liuetl) not; wl)0 mendetl) faults i$ 
commended: Cbe Printer batb 
faulted a little : it may be tbe Jin- 
tboroversigbtedfflore. Cbypaine 
(Reader) is tbe leaste; Cben erre 
not tbou most by misconstruinfl or 
by sbarpe censuring ; lest tbou be 
more uncbaritable tban eitber of 
tbem batb been beedlesse: 6od 
amend and guide us all. ^ ^ 



Babartes ou Tytliee, 4to, Cambridge, 1613. 
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Ootihic 




OTHIC is a misleading name, Or- 
dioary readers and book-coUeetoi^ 
give it to all the older forms of lilack- 
letter, but Ajuerican type-founders 
apply it to a stardy type that has 
neither serif nor hair-line. The gothie of the tj'pe- 
foander was not derived from black-let- The Bimpieat 
tep^ and has no resemblance to it- Its '""^ °* ^i"* 
capitals fire a rnde imitation of the classieal Greek 
and Roman lapidary character. Probably it was 
called gothie becanse the style first pnt in type was 
as bold and black as tliat of the black-letter gothie 
manuscript Sorae English type-founders call it 
sans-serif, but others call it grotesque and also 
gothie. 

Of all styles this is the plainest. It has no use- 
less lines; in its regular or ordinary shape, each 
character is distinct, and not to be mistaken for 

31R 
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Gothic a Preferred Style 



any other. For this reason it is the style selected 
for the ralBed letters that are made for the blind, 
to be read by the sense of touch. Many adverti- 



A LIGHTER FACE OF GOTHIC 

provided with irregularfigures of old-style 

No. 1. 

A GOTHIC OF MEDIUM FACE 
condensed and with a full lower-case 

No. 2. 

BOLD-FACE GOTHIC 

with a rugg^ed lower-case 

No. 3. 

A GOTHIC NOT SO BLACK 

with bold and distinct lower-case 

No. 4. 

AN EXTENDED GOTHIC 
lower-case and figures 




Five styles of gothic on pica body. 

sers prefer it over all other styles for the purpvose 
of bold display. Many printers prefer it for its 
greater durability : it has no serifs to be bruised, 
and no hair-lines to be gapped. 




Defects of the Gothic Style 
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rhe bold-face gotMe, No. 3 of the iUustration 
(on page 316), appears to best advantage in the 
largei" sizes. When the body is small, the thicker 
liaes occupy too much of the face, and letters like 
E, A, F, S; % e, 8j &nd indeed all characters with 
ft central crossing line, have too little relief of 
interior white space. 

The medium face, No. 4, and the lighter face. 
No. 2, are much more readable, and are preferred 
for display. 

The old-style figures of the lighter face No. 1 
are often selected for tables in which the greatest 
distinctness is desired. 

The extended gothie, No. 5, also has old-style 
flgures, but its lower-case characters are not so 
popular. Nor can its capitals be used eflfeetively 
without a special and irregular spacing between 
single letters. Where letters with perpendicular 
lines like those in H I M meet, one has to put 
spaces between to keep them apart, at proper dis- 
tance, When letters with angled lines like LAY 
meet, an awkward gap of white space appears be- 
tween these iri'Cjgalar letters, which should compel 
the compositor to give a wider spacing to all other 
letters in the line.' G-othic calls for more care in 
spacing than any other style. 



1 Although this remark cftu 
be Kpplled to all lett«Ta, eT«n to 
fotniiu anA italic, it is especially 
applicable to gothle, aud to nny 
atyle thudt has short ftnd stubby 



i^rifs like those of th« Sjlzevlr. 
It Is probable that the long serif 
flrat made by Jaugeon of Ftuis 
was inyented to conceal or mad- 
iiy this blemtlflh. 




hthics of Condensed Shape 

The absence of projectiug serifs in the gothic 
style allows its letters to be compressed with but 
a moderate loss of readability^ as may be seen in 



A CONDENSED GOTHIC BOLD-FACE 

lower-case with short descenders 

No. 6. 

THIS GOTHIC CONDENSED 
isofalighterfaceandonawiderset 

No. 7. 

GOTHIC CONDENSED. NO LOWER-CASE 

No. B. 

k PICK GOIHiC, mU CDNQENS[D m Df A Mt FLIMSY Hli 
in which cofupssiao has kin mk at the iipn of legibility 

No, 9. 

PICA GOTHIC CONDENSED HAIR-LINE 



I 
I 



Five etylea of gothie coBdensod oti pica bodj. 

three of the preceding illustrations. The extra 
condensed gothics and the hair-line gothics on the 
smaller bodies are a severe strain on eyesight. M 
The merit of the gothic character is largely in ^ 
the simpUeity and readability of its capitals, but 
the lower-case sorts furnished with many styles 
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are often fouud uusatisfaetoiy, for they ai-e not as 
sjrratnetrical as tlie capitals, nor are they always 
as distinct. There are publishers who forbid the 
use of gothic if they cannot have letters in cap- 
itals only. Yet those who do use capitals only 
soon find an unpleaaing monotony in a sueeeBsion 
of lines of gothic capitals all of uniform height. 
Nor are successive Unes ot gothic capitals neces- 
sajrily distinct because the face is bold and black. 
If the lines are not widely leaded, and if meeting 
letters with parallel lines are not intelligently 
spaced, the composition will be huddled and ob- 
scure r it will not be as readable as lines that are 
composed in plain roman capitals. 

To enable the eonipo-sitor to give a proper 
prominence to special letters or words, tj'pe-foun- 
ders now cast three or more faces of the uj„.(ujBcj,g 
smaller bodies of gothic capitals on one of untug 
body, and adjust aU the faces on one line. »°*'^''^ 
This permits the compositor to make a proper 
distinction of selected words and letters by a 
jjndiciouB use of large and sraaU capitals. The dif- 
ferent faces assist in justification and in the 
making of lines of even length. These combined 
faces are sold in series, and are known as lin- 
ing gothics. They are made of light-face and of 
bold-face, and in a baekslope form, not only for 
small but for large bodies. The bodies preferred 
by job printers are those of the smaller sizes. 
These lining gothies have been found most use- 




320 Illustrations of Lining Ooihics 

ful in the composition of panels and heading's. 
They are used also for the legend line of illustra- 
tions in places where the smaller sizes of small 
capitals are rejected as deficient in readability. 



Four fflcas. 



ESTICNNEi BCaT KNOWN 
TO CnQ^I*N m»OHl» ■■( TMl 

fiAMc or STEPHENS, ■• 

THC Family name or mknv 

CMINENTFnCHCH PniNTEIIB. 
HEN RY, FIHSTOFTHENAMt, 

WK3 A pRmrcn irt Paris 

rnOM 1496 TO 1SS0, 
FRANCIS I, BOM or HEOinv, 

DIED IN Paris, IGSO. 

ROBERT I, BON or HENnv, 
PRINTED iH Paris ano Gc- 

NEVA FROM 1S26 TO 1S2fl. 
CHARLES I.BPKi or HtHH<», 

PRINTEDfN PAmSFnOM1B36 

TO 16S0. 
HENRY II, HON or RoacrtT 

I, pniNTCEt tN CENCVA PNOM 

ie64iro1B0e. 
ROBERT II, moM or RoBcnT 

I, PRINTEO IN PARtS. AND 

DIED THEKC IN ISeS. 
Fivfl fspw. 



OTHER ESTIENNES, hit 

KIlOWN TOi ENtiLlBH REJUXM i¥ THE 

••»■£ or STEPHENS: 

FRANCIS II, nan dp hqpEirr I, WAI A 
PfiFNTEH AND PI/04.tStHEN AT QenCVA 
rROH tail TO IIU2. 

PAUL, to* OF KthBT II, PWHTEO IN 

Geneva, and ninD thene in itic. 

JOSEPH, lOM d^ nixiiT ii, F>RINTEa W 
QtNCva, AMD oiEq there in leaT. 

GERVAI3, AND ADRIE.N, un of 

riuNcig II, PIUNTEtl IN PAItIt ; THIir 
uATtl OF DUTM MIC tJUMlOwll. 

ANT0|N£, wn OF F*ui,, PRtNTED IN 

Paris: nn mte of DcmTn ik uptKnewK. 

KE-NRV III, acJK or aivtisfmc, wa« A 
PRINTSH IN Paris in iMt, 

ROBERT III, it)» OF iioHnT o, WAt A 
PRifirEN IN Paris in Ii4a, Anp the 

UST EMINENT MABTEn>PfllNtEI| Or 
THE FAMILV. 

Four {»it*i. 



Three stytes of liaing gothiij on QOQtiftreil body. 
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Gotbic types are too simple in form to allow of 
inucb ornamentation, but some attempts have been 
made to give grace to their simple and severe 
lines, as may be Been in the following illustrations: 



ECCEJslTRIG \^ C/tPIT^LS 

A GOTHIC WITH SMALL CAP(Ty\LS 

A GOTHIC CONDENSED AND ORNAliJENTED 
with ver^ short serifs, after the latig model 



The eccentric capitals of tbe bolder style have 
some value in lines of display, but for ordinary 
work their added quirks are positive disfigure- 
ments; yet this face^ as well as the gothic of 
lighter face with small capitals, is provided with 
one set of plain and another of eccentric letters. 

The gothic condensed and ornamented has very 
short serifs, and should be classed as a variety of 
the so-called latin face. Its slight degree of deco- 
ration is most noticeable in the capitals. The 
lower-case has little irregularity. It is a readable 
type, and is freely used as a text-letter in job-work, 

Gothics of inclined form are made by many 
founders, and are usually named gothic italic. 
For advertising purposes a bold-face like that 

41 
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of the flrst illnstratiou on this page is preferred. 
The lighter face that follows, equally close as to 
set, moderately condensed, and with some old-style 



TH/S GOTHIC ITALIC CONBEMSED 
Is of hofd-fac9t IS ctosB-s&i, and very feadabh 



GfltMo italic condensed on long-primer tody. 

features, is a more popular style. It is one of the 
most readable of condensed letters, and is fre- 
quently selected by job printers for a text-letter. 



HENRI DfDOL a son of Pierre Francois, 
was born WfhJuly, 1765, and died in 1852. 
A t the age of sixty-nine he cut the punches 
for his "microscopigue" type on the body 
of two and one-haff points Didot, or about 
twenty 'five tines to the American inch. 



QothiQ italic eondenoed on long-primer body, double leaded. 
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Antique Tf pes, Buuic, Celtic, and Italian 



(NTIQUE differs from roman in the 
boldness of its lines ; stem, serif, 
and so-called hair-line are always 
of greater thickness. The general 
effect of a composition in this style 
is that of blackness and squareness. As first tnade, 
■ antique was provided with lines that were too thick 
and counters too narrow, and the over- ^Tie earueBt 
hang of its descending letters was a bad tnna or boW 
fault. It was introduced at a time when ^'^P'^J'trP" 
all forms of foraan text-letter were made feeble with 
protracted hair-lines and frail serifs after the pre- 
vailing French fashion. The intent of the designer 
was to produce, for purposes of display, a bolder 
style that should be as distinct and easily read as 
that of the old lapidary characters. For this reason 
it was called antique by some founders andegyptian 

3*J 
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Styles of Antique 



AN EARLY ANTIQUE 

probably cut before 1820 

Np. I. 

CAST BY GEOHGE BRTTCE 
as a substitute for the bold-face 



I 



THE DORIC ANTIQUE 
has features of roman 

No. 3. 

THE IONIC ANTIQUE 
has large face, open counters 



THE LIGHT-FACE ANTIQUE 
is not much bolder than roman 

No. S, 

THE EXPANDED ANTIQUE 
has no overhanging descenders 




Six faces of antique on pica "body. 




I 



Old-style and Doric Antiques 

by others. Copies or imitations of this over-black 
style are to be found in the specimen books of 
many American founders. For some years it was 
the most popular of display types, but the smaller 
siaes are now out of fashiou, for they have been 
supplanted by others of neater cut. The over-black 
style is shown on page 324 as specimen No. 1. 



BOOKS ARE TEACHERS 

whose instructions are unaccom- 
panied by blows or harsh words, 
and who demand neither food nor 
wages. You visit them, and they 
are alert ; if you want them, they 
do not secrete themselves ; nor do 
they ridicule your ignorance, be it 
ever so gross. Richard de Bury. 



Old-style antique on pica bodj. 

Specimen No. 2 is of a style that is not yet out 
of fashion. The sm aller sizes have been discarded, 
but the larger sizes are popular. 

Specimen No. 3, nsually called dorie, is really a 
tombinatiou of a thick-faced roman and antique. 
This face, as well as the runic and Celtic of the 
next page, lacks the square serif which is the 
eharaeteristic of a strict antique. 
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Celtics and Runics 



Specimen No. 4 is often named ionic. It has 
some of tlje roundness of the doric style, but is of 
a lighter face and is not expanded. 

Old-style peculiarities have been attached to the 
antique style. The illustration on the previous 
page is of medium boldaess, but lighter and bolder 
faces are also made. Old-style antique is the pre- 
f eiTed letter for the side heads or displayed words 
of a text in old-style roman. 

The lightest and most open form of the antique 
style is usually known by the name of celtie. The 
first illustration below is of a face made in cap- 
itals only. Authors and publishers sometimes 



A CELTIC OF LIGHT FACE 

No. 7, OQ long-pfimar hoAs, 

BROAD-FACED CELTIC 
with lower-ease complete 

No, 9, On pUa bodjf. 

A RUNIC OF CONDENSED FORM 

No. 9j <Mi picA body. 

RUNIC OF SQUARE FORM 
has crescent-shaped serifs 

Vo. 10, on pick bad]'. 



CeltlCB smd Bunios 
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select it for the title-pages of books in preference 
to the ordinary form of two-line roman. 

Another style of eeitic is shghtly expanded, and 
is provided with lower-ease characters. 

Bimic is the name given to another style of an- 
tique of light-face, of condensed f oiin, with pointed 
serifs, and often without lower-case characters. 

Another style of runic is made with aU lower- 
case characterSj bnt of slightly expanded form and 
with the peculiarity of crescent-shaped serifs. 

Another style, of bolder face, condensed, and 
with serifs so short and pointed that it might be 
classified among gothics, is also known as runic. 



THIS IS RUNIC OF BOLDER FACE 
condensed, with lower-case sorts 



The square form of the runic style is usually 
known by the name of latin. 

Other styles of antique are provided by f oundei^, 
but most of them have peculioi-ities too trivial to 
require special illustration. The modern antique^ 
which is but slightly condensed, with a pointed and 
strongly bracketed or club-footed serif, is perhaps 
the one with most individuality. The latin, on the 
contrary, is slightly expanded, and has serifs even 
shorter and feebler than those of roman — so short 
that it might fairly be called a variety of gothic. 
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Latin AnUque 



Other forms of antique, such as geometric, tus- 
can, Goncavej'^ etc.j and indeed all forms with very 
strong mannerisms or of eccentric shape, need no 



BOOKS AND FURNITURE. 

Books are not made for fur- 
niture, but nothing else so 
beautifully furnishes a house. 
Give us the home furnished 
with books rather than with 
furniture. Both if you can, 
but books at any rate. b^a^-. 



Latiu antique. 

illustration here, for they cannot be regarded as 
plain types. They are never selected by printers 
of good taste for use in standard books, and they 
are rarely allowed in advertisements. Antiques of 
sniall size, of plain form, and of not too bold face, 
are ocoasionaily selected for teJtts. 

Many varieties of antique condensed are made. 
The earlier and bolder styles, with flat or uabrack- 



P 



1 It may be necesaary to repeat 
liere the c&iitioa glTen on a pre- 
YiouB page, that the' same DAine 
is not always given to the samt) 
face or cut of letter. What one 
fortDder namefl celtic, another 
caUs Toiu&nesque ; ooei^allE calo- 
donion vhat another calls IodIc. 



Sometimea the same face has > 
different name given to it by 
each of thrt'e or more founders. 
While the namea herei given are 
not unlTerBflUy accepted, th^y 
are believed to be tho^e Tno*t 
frequently uaed for the respec- 
tive Btylee. 



\ 
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eted serifs, and with kemed descenders, are now 
used only in the form of capitals and figures : 



ANTIQUE CONDENSED, OF OLD FORM 

with square and clean-angled serifs 



Ko. li, OQ pie& bad^. 



I 



Condensed antique of gapitals onlt 



No. IZ, on plea, bad^. 



A LIGHT ANTIQUE CONDENSED 
of a larger and more open face 



No, t3, on pie^ body. 



Antique coadeneetL 

The Gushing antique is a moderately condensed 
form of the old-style antique character. Unlike 



HORSES FIRST, BOOKS LAST. 

I say first that we have despised lit- 
erature. What do we, as a nation, 
care about oiu: books ? How much do 
you think we spend altogether on 
our libraries , public or private , as com- 
pared with what we spend on horses ? 



Eftfikin, 



Cufihiog old*style antique on pica. body. 
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other series of display letter, the Oiishing style has 
been cut for all bodies, including the ao-eaUed 
irregular bodies of agate, minion, bourgeois, and 
small-pica. Thia nicer graduation of sizes aug- 
ments its usefulness in books for which many 
sizes of text and of display letter are needed.* 



THE BISKERVILIE, OR THE LATIN CONDENSED, is 
a most useful letter : bold, blacli, coQdensed, readable 



Ho. l+i on pie* bodj. 



A more useful letter for side headings or for 
bold display in the text is a slightly condensed 
antique of the old iorm, with flat, iinbraeketed 
serifs, of dose set and marked compactness. 



THIS ANTIQUE OOlfDEIfSED is a valuable die- 
play type, often used FOR THE SIDE HEADINGS 
of catalogues and for other empliatlD words in a text 



Ho^ 15] itn brBviar bQdy> 



I DiBplay lettoT is rarely matlo 
forfheirregulorbodieH of itgnt'O, 
niiuion, Ijouvfteoifl, imd smaU- 
pica. But there are many booka 
in text-types of irre^lar bodtes 
for whicli it 1b nedenqsry to use 
a dlBjtlay letter, llk« aatiqae. 



title, or gotbiCj In the text or «« 
aide headings. To do this the 
comiHreltor baa to juatlfy- the 
smaller regular body in the text 
witli tbin l»ada or cardboud. 
It 13 alwAys doDf! at extttt ex- 
penw and with bad ^ect. 




Clarendon 
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PLATEN PRINTINa MACHINE. A press that 
givei* instaiitaneouB flat impresBioa on every part of 
the sheet by one movemBut of the plateu. Many 
forms are id use. The Adams Prmtlng Machine of 
large size is designed for ^look-work. The Qcrdon, 
the UniTeTSali BJid the Kidder are of small size, 
made for joh printing. 

No. IS, on br«vier body. 



Clarendon, a popular variety of condensed an- 
tique^ was first made fur the Clarendon Press of 
Oxford, to serve as a display letter in a mass of 
text-type, and for side headings in dictionaries or 
books of reference. Its clearness in the smaller 
sizes is seriously diminished by the unnecessary 
boldness of its bracketed serif or tumed-in comer. 



A BOLD-FAGEB GLABEKBON 

with strong bracketed serifs 



No. IT, on pi« body. 



THIS IS CONDENSED CLARENDON 
of lighter face and with square angles 

NO- IS, en, pJGii body. 



The lighter and more condensed variety has no 
descending kerns, but is not as populai'. 
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Extra Condensed Antiques 



Extra condensed antiques of thick, mediatn, and' 
thin faces are made by many founders. 

Grrecian may be regarded as one of the many 
varieties of the antique style. In 1840 it was a 
popular face, but it is now abnost out of use. Its 



ANTIQDE urn CONDENSED, 7EET LIMf FACE 

Mfie on lireTier, loDE-Briincr, pica, anfl larger loflifis 

Ho. 13, OD pisi bodf, 

THIS LI&l MCE OF CAPITALS OILT 

Ho. £0, on grsal-primar body. 

TEMMCiilTYfllSWOnnHS 

No. ai, on grsfct-pfifrttf bod/, 



marked peeuMarity is the augUng of those parts o: 
lines that are usually made with curves. It has i 
lower-case alphabet only in the larger siaes. 

Antique italics of the old-fashioned black-fac* 
still have a place in some specimen books, bu 
they are out of style. A new form of light-face 
with lower-case alphabet is a pleasing type. 



AN'TIQUE ITALIC 

one of the oldest foTtns 

N^-Ot 3S| On pics body. 




IMian Antiques 
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' Antique extended bears expansion without loss 

of legibility much better than the expa 



expanded roman. 



No £3, on pic* bodir. 



Italian may be classiOed as a variety of antique. 
It is a fat-faced romau with transposed stem and 
liaJT-line. " To be hated, it needs but to be seen * ' 



OLD ITJ^ILS r2.CS 

Ho- Hi on pics hodjr. 

MODEEir ITALIAN CONDENSED 
has nine sizes, nonpareil to canon 

Ho. 25, DQ picA body. 

ITALIAN- ANTIQUE 
provided T^ith lower-case 

Ha. Sb. On pica bodjr. 



I "Oh! saered shades of Mocon 
Wi Van Dijkt-. of Baakerrille 
»nd BfMloni I what would ye hare 
^id of the typngrftphic nionatnit' 
ilien here eihibited, which P*Bh- 
ion In our itge hta produGcd i 



And thoHe who follow, a,^ ruAtif 
7«iars hence as yon hare pre- 
coded ua. t-o whnt tige nr beings 
will thev aacrih* th<? maxkH here 
exhibited as a apeeimeu I '' Han* 
sard. " Typogr^hU," p. fi18. 
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Italiau condensed is a more readable letter^ 
the so-called hair-lines have ample thickness. Thi 
thickening of the face is given mainly to the top 
and the bottom lines. 

Italian antique ie of similar design, bat it iB 
shghfly expanded and of bolder face. 

The antique style of type is frequently used inj 
place of roman by job printers, who find it moroi 
Bmaiitypea **ff<^*^ive for display work, and espe- 
often Deed a cially for single lines that are printed in 
iwider face cohjred ink. The weakness of our pres- 
ent fashions of roman is most painfully iUustratedi 
when roman types are printed in a scarlet red 
or an nlt*'ainarine blue. The modern method 
of printing on dry polished paper, too often with 
weak impression and deficient ink, makes the print 
hard to reatl. even when the ink selected is black- 



DR. JAVAL ON THE EVOHJTlp^f OF T¥PpQRAPMY. Th«r« .r* 
Rv^ jmpOriHnt mvlhoda oni^cra^niilg thn cuLqlity of mattar ooauinsd 
in ■ page #r prfltcnbed sicBi vt£. ^ If to taia out ihs Ividi I 2, to Qiva 
■ fzlosBr set to etch IbUbf; 3, to compress Or condmia «*eh lattir 10 
th«[ mors l«icerswill CDm« in one Una; i,lo put ihe leltan on ■iihallar 
bodv; 5. to cm dowo the heighl at long lettan and put all on a 
smullai' bodjf. ... The rorni of typa shown in thii paFtgpaph laitint 
to approach the condUioni wa have nimed [readability with cam- 

Liia by th 



pteuieuJRiDre cloialj^ ihinan^ oliher typ» \a regular uia by tha pribl- 
Irg trade. When types ihall be mjide to conrorm etilli mors eloialy la 
the>e candiliom tnay will b9 well flUed for readable iinpraiiioni, 

No. 27, on i:<>rpa 5, 



French publishers and authors who have satis- 
factorily made use of Celtics and runics for title- 
pages in red ink have been gradually led to try 
the effect of a light-faced antique for the teit 
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of smaO pages, which are always diffienlfc to read 
when printed upon dry calendered paper in a ro- 
man letter of six points or smaller. The illua- 
tration on the preceding page in one of a series 
which is commended hy Dr. Javal as a most read- 
able cut of small text-type. It has been used with 
^ood results by French publishers for little books 
of poems in Mitions de luxe, for this corps 5 is 
decidedly more readable than ordinary roman 
on corps 7. Although an improvement, the new 
face is not beyond criticism : the wide set given 
to each character does not make the composition 
more readable. This style is made by the Turlot 
Fonndry on many larger bodies. The monotone 
shown on a previous page is not quite as distinct, 
Irat its lower-eaee letters are more pleasing to 
American readers. 
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The daasee and Piic«s of Prmtinj^-typea 




jLL type-founders agree upon the pro- 
priety of different prices for the 
leading classes of roman, display, 
and ornamental. The line of sepa- 
ration is not fully indicated by their 
titles. In the class of roman are included ifcalie 
and the fractur of the Germans ; in the class of 
Thetbree pMn display are put antique, gothie, 
ciasaeBof celtic, title, and every style of plain 
^^^ face made for display j in the class of 
ornamental are put decorated letters, black-letter 
and ornamented text, and all the simpler styles 
of script and secretary. There are other varieties 
of type not included in these classes; Greek, 
Hebrew, and all Orientals; music, accents, signs, 
superior and inferior references; piece fractions, 
Bpaoe rules, and all strange types that require for 
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Low Prices of Printing-types 



• 



the quantities made, a disproportionate expendi- 
ture for punebea and matrices, are necessarily 
sold at special and irregular rat^s. 

The rates made for the different sizes represent 
dilferenees in the value of labor more than of 
metal. To make a pound of type re- j^,^,^^^^ 
quires only two or three lettera of the more Hmn 
larger, but sometimes two or three ™***' 
thousand of the smaller sizes. As each type has 
to be separately cast and finished, the ;^alue of 
the labor put on the smaller type is greater. The 
metal in small type is harder and costs more than 
that in large type, but its value in any size is 
always less than that of labor. Old type, when 
bartered for new, is sometimes allowed for at a 
special rate j when sold for cash, the price allowed 
never exceeds that of waste lead, and is often less. 
New type-metal, as sold in pigs by the smelter, 
varies with the market prices of its constituents, 
but is always worth more than the metal of old 
type, which always has much dross. 

Fluctuations ia the cost of metal often raake 
corresponding changes in the prices of types, but 
prices have been more affected by improvements 
in machinery, which invariably reduce the rates. 
When types were made by hand, as in the first 
quarter of this century, they were of high price ; 
since they have been made entirely by machine 
they are furnished at lower rates than were ever 
known before, 
43 
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Price List of the Atnerimn Type Founders Co} 








Bamiui 


Omo* 






Bodiefs. 


and Plain 'mental 
ItflUo- dlBplfiy.idisplay, 




Diamond ^ or 4^-pomt, per lb. 


$1,20 . 


^ 


w 






Pearl J or 5-point 




90 . 


- 








AgatCj or 5^ -point .... 




52 


.90 


$2.40 






Konpareil, or 6-point . - . 




45 


.76 


2.00 






Minion, or 7-point .... 




40 


.66 


1.80 






Brevierj or 8-point .... 




37 


.62 


1.60 






Bourgeois, or 9-poiQt . . . 




34 


.56 


1,44 






Long-primer, or 10-point . 




32 


.52 


1.30 






Small-pica, or ll-point - ■ 




31 


.48 


1.20 






Pica, or 12-point ...... 




30 


.46 


1.16 






EoglisL, or 14-point .... 




30 


.44 


1.12 






Columbian, or 1 6-point - . 




30 


.42 


1.06 






Great-primer, or 18-point , 




30 


.60 


1.00 






Paragon, or 20-poiTit . . . 




30 


.60 


.94 






Double small-pica, or22-point 




30 


.56 


.90 






Double pica, or 24-point . . 




30 


.56 


.90 






Double english, or 28-point 




30 


.56 


.86 






Double Columbian, 32-point 




30 


.56 


.86 






Double great-primer, 36-point 




80 


.56 


,82 






Double paragon, or 40-point 




30 


.54 


.78 






Meridian, or 44-point . . . 




30 


.54 


.78 






Canon, or 48-poiiit .... 




30 


.54 


.72 






Five-line pica, or 60-point . 




30 


.52 


.64 




_ 


1 Adopted M&reh, 1^3. 


1 
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IMacoiinte 



These prices are subject to discouDt, ■whicli ■will 
vary with flnctuatious in the price of labor and 
metals. The discouitt in April, 1900, is 
ten per cent on regular fonts of job type, 
body type, quadrats, borders, and ornaments ; for 
prompt payment, five per cent, more. 

The table rates for roman and italic are for 
fonts that weigh not less than fifty pounds. 

Sorts, or additions to a font, when ordered in 
reasonable quantities, are usually furnished by 
American founders at the same rate as the origi- 
nal font. When ordered in small quantities the 
ra.te may be higher. Single lines or letters are 
always at a higher rate. 

Although roman and itahc are sold at the low- 
est rateSj the cost of their pnnches and matrices 
is greater than that of the punches for cftBtof 
plain display or ornamental A fuU font p«i^ftes 
of roman and italic, including accents and signs, 
requires the cutting of about two hundred and 
forty punches, and the making of as many matr 
rices, at a cost of about $1200. Ornamental types 
may require more labor for each punch, but the 
total number of punches in a font of this class is 
always small, rarely exceeding seventy-five char- 
acters. The punches for roman type are or should 
be cut on steel ; those made for the larger types 
are more cheaply cut on type-metal, from which 
electrotype matrices are made. Steel punches for 
roman and italic will cost more in the beginnings 
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English Types 



but this expense, large as it may seem, becomes a 
small fraction of the entire cost when the punches 
serve for the ciasting of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds. 

Plain display types are rarely sold in large 
quantities; fonts of ten and twenty pounds are 
Biies Qt ill greatest request. Some fonts on small 
font« bodies do not weigh two pounds. Limited 
sales, and the relatively gireater labor that has to 
be given to the casting, division, preparation, and 
packing of smaU fonts, are the reasons given for 
their greater cost. Ornamental types, required 
chiefly for occasional lines of display, and always 
sold in small fonts, have but a brief popularity. 
As they cost more to produce, and soon go out of 
fashion, the rate is necessarily high. 

The rates for roman and italic in the price-list 
of English printing types are for fonts of one 
EngHah hundred and twenty pounds and more. 
metbode Small fonts are at higher rates. Sorts 
ordered within three months from the time of the 
delivery of the original font are at regular rates ; 
if ordered afterward at a special higher rate. 
Quadrats are the only exception ; when orderetl 
as sorts they are furnished at lower prices than 
letters. A discount of ten per cent, from these 
rates is often given for cash payment. 

The bodies of English types differ from those of 
American foundries (see the table on page 158 of 
this wort}. In height English types differ inap- 
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Price List of English and Scotch Type-founders.^ 



Bodies. 



Diamond, per lb. . . . 

Pearl 

Ruby 

Nonpareil 

Emerald 

Minion 

Brevier 

Bourgeois 

Long-primer 

Small-pica 

Pica 

English 

Great-primer 

Paragon 

Two-line pica 

Two-line english . 
Two-line great-primer . 
Four-line pica .... 

Canon 

Five-line pica 

Six-line pica 

Seven-line pica .... 



i Roman Oma- 

and Plain mental 

italic. display. , display. 



s. d. 

6 



1 

1 

1 

11 

11 

11 

9 

9 



d. 



6 
3 

4 
2 

10 
8 
6 
4 
2 

2 
1 
1 



9 
9 



8. d. 

8 6 

8 

7 6 



1 From the specimen books of Reed's Sons of London, and MU- 
H. W. Cadon & Co. and Sir Chas. ler & Richard of Edinburgh. 
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Prices of French Types 



preciably from the American} they can be used 
together in tlie same line. The rates for small 
bodies and ornamental letter are relatively higher 
in England than in America- 

The rates of French and Gkrman types are by 
the kilogram, which is about two and one-fifth 
(2.2055) American pounds. French and German 

I'rirf L/v^ of French Types} 




BodlM. 


Ordiniirj- 
romana. 


Plain dlepUi^. 


Script* «Ti(i 




frvna. 


frwuca. 


front*. 


Corps 6, Idlo. 


8.00 


12.00 


. . . 


Corps? . . 


6.00 


11.00 


. . . 


Corps 8 . . 


5.50 


10.00 


30.00 


Corps 9 . . 


5.00 


9.00 


. , , 


Corps 10 . . 


4.50 


aoo 


18.00 


Corps 11 . . 


4.25 


7.50 


16-00 


Corps 12 . . 


4.00 


7.25 


14.00 


Corps 14 . . 


3.75 


7.00 


13.50 


Corps 16 . - 


3.50 


7.00 


13.00 


Corps 18 , , 


3.00 


6.75 


12.00 


Corps 20 . . 


3.00 


6.50 


11.00 


Corps 24 . 


2.90 


6.00 


10.00 


Corps 28 . - 


2.90 


6.00 


9.50 


Corps 36 . . 


2.80 


5.50 


9.00 


Corps 40 . . 


2.80 


5.00 


8.00 


Corps 48 . - 


2.70 


5.00 


8.00 



I CtnnpUed from the Bpecimeo book of the Torlot Foundry, PsrU. 
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types are of variable height, but are always higher 
than the American or English, Russian types are 
more than one inch high. These higher types 
cannot be used in the same form with American 
types until the bodies hav^e been cut down at 
their feet, but this cutting down is rarely done 
with proper accuracy. Impressions from cnt-down 
types of foreign manufacture always show uneven 
height and usually make unsatisfactory plates. 

Price List of Gennan Types} 



Bodlea. 


Roman iind 
ftaotur. 


Plftln 
dliiplajr. 


Scrlpte and 
amamentalB. 




marlcg. 


marks. 


miarkg. 


Perl, per kilo. 


6.35 






Noupareille . 
Colonel . . . 


4.80 
4.08 


8.20 


• ■ 


Petit .... 


3.18 


6.20 


14.00 


Bourgeois . . 
Corpus . . . 
Cicero .... 


2.88 
2.58 
2.40 


6.00 

6.00 
6.00 


13.00 

13.00 


Mittel .... 


3.00 


5.40 


12.00 


Tertia .... 


2.90 


5.20 


11.00 


Text .... 


2.90 


4.80 


10.00 


Doppehnittel 
Kanon I . . . 


2.90 
2.90 


4.60 

4.20 


9.00 

8.00 


Kanon II , 


2.90 


4.00 


8.00 



1 Compiled from the prlce- 
bsta of Bauer & C«, of Stutt- 



gart, and JuUtib KtmkhKTdt of 
i«elpstc. 
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The French franc may be rated at 19.3 eents. 
The German mark may be rated at 23.8 eents. 

The duty levied by the United States Custom 
House on all importations of type is twenty-five 
^ , per cent, on the cost as stated in the in- 

dutiea voice. Wheu the bill amounts to one 
Id 1899 hundred dollars or more, the exporter is 
required to make affidavit before a United States 
consul as to its correctness. The prices of Euro- 
pean types do not tempt American buyers to pur- 
chase. Importations of Freaeh and German types _ 
are practically prohibited by the duty as well as I 
by the delay aud cost of transportation, and the 
damage inflicted on type by cutting down the 
bodies to the American height. 
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XIV 

Large Types Wood Typea The Pkotograph 
Benton's Panch-cutting' Machine 



I ^ f^^l^'^'^^*^^ types were sparingly used in 
■ M 3S/5\i old times : they were diffleiUt to cast, 
and they coold not be effectively 
printed when cast, for the hand-press 
then in use could not produce the 
power needed for full impression. The making of 
large types had to wait for the general adoption of 
iron hand-presses and cylinder printing-raacliiues. 
To make the lai-ger types required, type-found- 
ers revived the disused process of casting in sand- 
moulds. Types made by this process were costing 
heayj'j expensive, and liable to injury. It *ns»ud 
was difficult to keep the metal sufficiently fluid : 
to prevent unequal cooling the caster often had to 
put a red-hot iron in the core. The unequal cool- 
ing of the metal often made the face of the type 
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Goneave. The greatest objection to them was their 
cost. A ten-line antique M would Treigh a pound, 
and the cost of the metal and labor in a type of 
this size, at rates then prevailing, was forty cents. 
The price was practically prohibitory. 

To save metal, which increased the cost, a new 
method of easting large tjrpes upon high arches 
castiug WHS adopted. This economy was pushed 
on axohes too far ; types with slender arches often 
broke in loclting-up. The art of stereotyping was 
then applied. The faces were cast in plates^ and 
these plates were mounted, sometimes on metal 
and sometimeR on wood bodies, but stereotyping 
did not prove as economical as had been expected. 
The value of the metal used was less ; that of the 
labor more. After continued failure the manu- 
facturers of large types abandoned metal for the 
larger sizes, 

Not raany woods are suitable. Wood for types 
should be free from knots or cracks, and should 
The wood iiave a compact grain or fiber, yet be 
preferred easy to cut. Mahogany is preferred for 
its hardness, but it is too porous and has to be 
"filled.^' Maple, pear, apple, and cherry are the 
woods that combine the most good qualities. For 
types twelve or more inches tall, pine in the form 
of boards, with the fiber of the wood parallel with 
the surface plane of the impression, is selected for 
its cheapness and its easy-working qualities, but 
it is soft and liable to warp. 
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The wood types first made in the United States 
were drawn by the printers who needed them 
and afterward cut by carpenters. Darius pfooeafiea 
Wells, a printer of New York city, who tried bj- 
had a local reputation for good drawing i*-^'*eii» 
of letters, abandoned printing in 1827, and gave 
exclusive attention to the manufacture of wood 
type. At that time it was the usual practice to 
draw and cut on the flat board. Wells was the 
fii-st to follow the practice of engravers on wood, 
by using blocks that had been cut in sections 
across the fibers. The work of preparing blocks 
was done entirely by hand j the tools most used 
were the ordinary saw and slide-plane. Model 
letters were drawn for all the characters on card- 
board, which was then neatly cut to serve for pat- 
terns. When the outline of the patterns had been 
traced by pencil on the surface of the block, a 
graver was used to cut a wide furrow near the 
penciled line. This done, the counters and shoul- 
ders were cut away by chisels and gouges. Fin- 
ishing was done with gi-avers and fine files. 

To abridge the tedious lahor of cutting away 
the counters and shoulders Wells made use of a 
simple tool which he called the " router." It was 
a flat-faced and half-round steel bit, made to 
rotate by steam power at high speed. The bit, 
suspended vertically over the wood to be cut, had 
attachments for raising or depressing it at will. 
The block of wood to be made into a type was 
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Leavenworth'*s Paniograph 



flruily fastened iindei* the router; then the opera- 
tor, after applying the power, moved the cutter 
spindle until every part of the counter and shoul* 
der was thoroughly removed. 

Other Tiiaehiuery was gradually introduced. 
Sheet-brass patterns were used instead of cards. 
Then camo east-brass patterns, with elevated edges 
which, when pressed in the wood, both marked 
and engraved the outlines of each type. Improved 
circular saws aud aeeui'ately adjusted planing- 
tools soon followed. More care was also given to 
the selection and seasoning of the wood. Made 
by these tools, wood types were preferred to metal 
types, not merely because they were cheaper but 
for their lightness and convenience. 

In 1S34 William Leavenworth of Allentown, 
New Jersey, adapted the pantograph to the man- 
nmitrof ufacture of wood type. This machine 
pantograpb made unnecessary all hand-drawings of 
the letter on the wood. Prom one set of naodels 
attached to the pantograph an unskilled work- 
man could cut on untraced wood various sizes 
from two-hue pica upward, and every size would 
be a faithful reproduction of the model. The 
pantograph is a strongly join tad and adjusta- 
ble open framework of wrought iron and steel, 
rhomboidal as to shape. When put to work, it 
is suspended about eight inches over a flat metal 
table. It has five short projections extending 
toward this table; some of them are the extreme 
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angles of the framework. Two of these four pro- 
jections at opposite extremities reach the table, 
and serve as rests t« steady the action of the ma- 
chine. One of the four projections is a guiding- 
rod, or feeler, which follows the outline of the 




TJie pantogmapli for wood type. 



pattern letter beneath it (which is practically an 
enlarged type in high relief), and acourately com- 
ma nicates every deviation of motion in a reduced 
proportion to the routei*. The fifth projection is 
near the center of the frameworli, and carries the 
router, which is suspended over the block to be 
eot^ and can be raised or lowered at will. The 
router, driven by steara, rotates at unusual speed : 
foui'teen thousand revolutions a minute is a com- 
mon rate. Each movement of the operator's hand 
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in guiding the index around the pattern letter is 
followed by a corresponding exactness of move- 
ment in the router that outs the block. The type 
is often made in as short a time as one could 
trace the outlines of the pattern by pencil, and it 
is cut more aeeurately than a type made by hand. 
When it leaves the pantograph it is nearly finished j 
an exaeter angling of the corners by the graver is 
nearly all the additional work required. The pan- 
tograph is also successfully applied to the making 
of large borders and ornaments. Letters and bor- 
ders as small as two-Une pica can be made on 
wood, but these sraaJler bodies can claim no su- 
periority over corresponding sizes iu metal, either 
in cheapness or convenience. 

Some features of the pantograph have been 
successfully incorporated in a machine for the 
cutting of punches, invented by L. B. 
uflorton Benton oi Amwankee. The process of 
thfi Benton making the letters that serve for the 
man ne niodcls OH the Bcuton machine begins 
with a pencil sketch on paper of letters twelve 
inches high. The drawing is reproduced by the 
pautogmph, but it reappears in the form of a 
model letter, three inches high, with raised out- 
lines on a metal plate that has been covered with 
wax. From this wax reproduction an electrotype 
is taken, which serves as a model for the opera- 
tor. By a proper adjustment of the leverage (the 
mechanism for which is too small to be repre- 
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The Benton pimch-cutting machine. 
Height, 5 feet 4 inches; floor space, 22 x 28 inches. 
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sented in the illustration), the model letter can be 
made to serve for the cutting of any body from 
two-point to seventy-two point.'' 

In this machine the electro typed letter that is 
accepted as the model of the punch to be cut is 
Acflnracy of firmly fixed on the lower platform over 
the maoiiiDe which the movable index or giiide is 
vertically suspended. The four rods attached to 
the head-plate of this index are connected with 
gimbals that give to the i^ide the greateat flexi- 
bility with the greatest accuracy of movement. 
The punch to be cut (also too small to be shown 
in the drawing) is placed on the small table near 
the head of the connecting rods. The cuttiag 
tools are exceedingly minute, but they are made 
with the nicest accuracy, and aie rotated at high 
speed by steam power. 

The direction given to the index at the will of 
the operator around the outlines and interior lines 
of the model letter is faithfully repeated by the 
cutting tools on the punch. The punches pro- 
duced by the machine are finished in all points 
and require no supplemental hand-work. The cut- 
ting is necessarily more accurate than that done 
entirely by hand; the counters are deeper, the 
bevels truer, and always of uniform slope. When 



I The facsimile of a signatiire, 
oonaiating of two illitiils and sii 
lower-casw letters, wia cut ici a 
acript HO fonall tliat it could not 
be diiiUngulshed without th« aid 



oi a powerful magnifying gl>K. 
The total length nf th«i aigvatiire 
did not exceed thA thioknen of 
two aheeta of wrlttBg p»per.^ 
' ' TnlAad Printer," vol. xtl, p. 338. 
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care has been taken to trim the model letters to 
correct line aud position, the punch will also be 
cut in corresponding line and position. 

The machines for shaping and sharpeuiiug the 
cutting tools, also invented by Mr. Bentou, will 
produce tools of any angle. They are A«?tiracr ot 
so constructed that each tool is sharp- tneouttcre 
ened with its point in the center of its rotation 
withont removal from its original position. 

The inventor claims, and the claim is not dis- 
puted, that punches completed by this machine 
produce matrices that are more readily fitted up 
and justified than those cut by hand. Models for 
accents, fractions, and boi-ders i*an be made in sec- 
tions, and accurately conjoined in proper position 
before the cutting of the punch. The punches for 
accents are always truly flat on the face, and all 
kinds of kerns can be provided with proper sup- 
ports. The success of the Linotype (type-making 
and type-composing) machine is largely due to the 
accuracy of the matrices made from Benton ma- 
chine punches. As the counters are deeper and 
the bevels truer, the types do not show distortion 
when they have been flattened by wear. 

Some type-setting machines recently invented 
owe their utility to new processeis for makiug 
types. In many of them the type-set- AMtomatu. 
ting apparatus is so closely connected tyiHs-pastera 
with that of type-making as to make it impracti- 
cable to give a clear description of one without 
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The Mergenfhalei" Machine 



the other, A sketch of the type-making apparatus 
is all that can be given here. 

Mechanical tjpe-setting was long delayed and 
often entirely defeated by difliciilties encountered 
Avoids tbe ^^ ^^^ distribution and reuse of the 
aiBtribntion Composed types. Most inventors found 
of the types |^ expedient to invent a special machine 
for distribution as a necessary adjunct to the type- 
setter. In the Slergenthalei* Linotype machine 
this difficulty was overcome by the construction 
of an apparatus which east composed types to- 
gether in the form of solid Unes, and made distri- 
bution as impossible as it was unnecessary ; for 
the new method promised to make it cheaper to 
use new types than to distribute and reuse old 
types. This machine, which assembles, spaces, 
jiistifies, and casts the letters needed in compo- 
sition, is too complex for a detailed description in 
a treatise on tj'pes only, and not on their compo- 
sition. The following outline of the type-making 
apparatus is that of the manufacturers. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype machine has for its fim^- 
damental element about fifteen hundred brass matrices, 
which respond to the operator's touch upon the key- 
board, and thus create the type-matter ready for use. 
These matrices consist of small, flat plates, having in 
one edge a female letter, and in the upper end & series 
of teeth, for distributing' purposes. There are in die 
machine n number of matrices for each letter, also for 
special characters, and for spacee and quads of definite 
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thickJa esses. Used in conneetion with the mAtriceB are 
elongated wedg^-shSiped spaces, which are inserted be- 
tween the words. 

The machine casts metal slug's, type-high, having 
upon their upper edge type-characters to print a Hue, 
These slugs present the appearance of composed Hues 
of type, and for this reason are called ** Linotypes." 
The machine is so constructed that on manipulating the 
keyboard it will select matrices in the order in which 
they are t<i appear in print, and assemble them in a 
line with the wedge-shaped spaces. 

This line of female type is adapted to produce raised 
type upon a slug, after which they are returned to the 
laagaKitie to be again eomposed in new relations for 
succeeding lines. The magazine ie in an inclined posi- 
tion, and contains channels in which the matrices for 
any face may be stored, and through which they pass. 
Each channel is connected with a finger key, repre- 
senting the character it contains. When a key is de- 
pressed, a matrix, or a space, falls upon an inclined 
travelling belt which carries it into the assembler. This 
is continued untU the assembler contains suflB.cient 
characters to represeat one line of print. It is ikeu 
transferred to a mould extending through the mould 
wheel. The mould is of the exact size of the slug re- 
quired. The assembled matrix Hue closes the front of 
the mould, and the faces of the matriees are brought in 
line with it. At this point the wedge-shaped spaces are 
pushed further through the line, and exact spacing and 
justification are secured. In the rear of the mould is a 
melting-pot, heated by gas or gasoline, containing 
molten metal. The pot has a mouthpiece arranged to 
close the rear of the mould, and contains a pomp. While 
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tha matiox Utie is in position the pump forces the metal 
into the mould, against and into the female ohameters 
of the matrix Hue. The metal instantly solidiiies, re- 
gardless of the length or thiciitieBS of the ahig. The 
mould whoel then makes a partial revolution, bringing 
the mould in front of an ejector blade, which pushes 
the slug out of the mould into a receiving galley, read% 
for the proof- press. 

To insure absolute accui*acy in the height and thick- 
ness of the slugs knives are arranged to act upon them 
during their eom-se to the gaUey. The line of matrices 
is then lifted from the moidd to the distributor bar at 
the top of the machine, the wedge-shaped spaces being 
left behind and shifted into the receptacle from which 
they were discharged. 

The ribs of the distributor bar are cut away at dif- 
ferent points, thus making a speuial arrangement over 
the mouth of &mh diannel. Th^ miitrices are pushed 
upon the bar at its end and made to move slowly along 
until each one arrives at a point where its teeth bear 
such relation to the ribs that it disengages and falls 
into its proper channel, there to remain until all the 
preceding matrices, bearing the same eharacter, have 
performed the same duty, when it again makes the 
circuit. 

This circulation permits the operations of eompositig 
one hue, casting a second, and distributing a third to 
be carried on concun*ently, and enables the machine 
to run at a speed exceeding that at which any operator 
can finger the keys. It also makes it unnecessary to 
have more than three or four matrices of any special 
noH that may be required^ such as accents and other 
arbitrary characters. 
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The. Lanston Moiiotypt! is a raaubiue that makee 
and sets single types. To use it, copy nmet be pre- 
vioualy prepared on a distinct maeliiue, ^jj^ ^anstoa 
not unlike a type-writer in size and ap- tyiwHsaster 
peai'ance, whieli pimelies holes, as directed by the 
operator, in a narrow strip of rolled paper. The 
punched holes, like those required for the Jacquard 
loom, serve as guides for the operations of type- 
casting and type-setting. As this roll of paper is 
unwound iu the larger macliinethe punched holes 
direct the presentation of the proper matrix to the 
motild. In this mould melted metal is injected, 
and perfected types are produced at the rapid rate 
of one hundred and fifty or more a minute. The 
punching of the holes requii'es a skilled operator, 
but the additional operations of casting, setting, 
and justifying the types are purely automatic. 
The manufacturers claim that the types so made 
are fully equal to those made by the older method, 
and that they oan he used again, if required, in 
subsequent eoraposition by hand^ but it is cheaper 
to make new types than to reuse the old. 

There are other machines, still in process of de- 
velopment, but not yet doing practical work, that 
have been devised for mechanical composition. 
In one, movable matrices are arranged over a bar 
of cold metal, and the letters are swaged by pi'es- 
sure. In another, types are cast iu little cubes and 
then secureh' fastened on a previously pi'epai-ed 
bar or line of metal. In another, the type-easting 
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machine supplies tlie magazine of the conjoined 
but distinct type-setter with a regular supply of 
types. 

Considering the many unexpected improvements 
that have been made in this eentnry, it is hazard- 
Permanence "ns to assume that there can be no more 
of the old improvement in type-maJdngj but it is 
not at aU probable that the older methods of type- 
making will fall into entire disuse. There is and 
always ivill he a vast amount of type-setting that 
must be done from single types and by hand com- 
position. New faces that are always in limited re- 
quest, and on bodies smaller than agate or larger 
than pica, will be made by the older casting ma- 
chine, which holds a position not nnhke that of 
the hand-press ; for although cylinder^presses now 
do nearly all the printing of the world, there are 
more hand-presses made, sold, and used than ever. 
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jsr ORE attention baa been given to the 
£ produejtion of quaint styles of test- 
type during the last decade of this 
eentupy than the subject ever re- 
51^ eeived during any sinoilar period. 
The old craviug for highly ornamented letters 
seems to be dead ; it receives no encour- uegieot ot 
agement from type-founders. Printers ornameiitaii 
have been surfeited with ornamented letters that 
did not ornament and did degrade composition, 
and that have been found, after many years of 
use, fraU, expensive, and. not attractive to buyers. 
They listen ivith more respect to the teachings of 
men who hold that the proper function of types is 
to convey instruction, and that they are not im^- 
proved by deeoration, any more than a trowel is 
by painting or a saw by gilding. 
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More changes have beeu made in the direction 
of eccentricity than in that of simplicity. Fantas- 
tic letters were never in greater request, but they 
rarely appear as types in books. To see the wild- 
est freaks of fancy one must seek thera not in the 
specimen books of type-founders, but in the photo- 
eugraved lettering made for displayed advertise- 
ments and tradesmen's pamphlets. In a treatise 
on printing-types further remark on engraved let- 
tering is not needed. 

Although there is a demand for quaintness in 
decorative printing, readers object to any serious 
departure from the accepted standards of form. 
For the types of serious books roman letter has 
been made fat or thin, round or angled, weak or 
bold, by type-founders of all countries, but vague- 
ness in any character has never been tolerated. 
The few improvements that have conquered stub- 
born prejudices met with opposition when they 
were introduced. Benjamin Franklin, famous as 
iin innovator in many matters, lamented the dis- 
use of italic and of capital letters, for the nouns in 
a text. He pointedly decried the new fashion of 
substituting the short final s for the long { at the 
beginning or in the middle of a word. An Eng- 
lish bishop compelled the reprinting, to the prin- 
ter's loss, of his sermon in which the long f had 
been supplanted by the short s. The writer of this 
chapter had a similar experience with an author 
who wanted old-style letter, but refused to accept 
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the pinched s of a Casio n old- sty le^ because it was 
too uatTTOW to please him. Strong objection was 
made to truly lined arabic figures ; the old form 
of figure^ unequal in height and out of line, was 
preferred. The present form of & was resisted as 
inferior to &*. To this day the doubled letters ii, 
flf, fl, ffi, ffl, SBj ce continue to be made by type- 
founders!, when there is no need for these unsightly 
oorabinations. 

It is the belief of most readers that the great 
merit of typography is in the unvai-jing uniform- 
ity of every character. On the contrary, it is held 
by some artists that roman types as now made are 
too uniform and too monotonous, too " typy," and 
altogether inartistic. William Morris is reported 
Hs saying in 1890 that no good book printing had 
been done since the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and that the degradation of the ai-t is largely 
due to mean types. To reform typogi'aphy we 
ueed better t>T>es; we must be more tolerant of 
quaintnesSj and must attempt the revival of medi- 
eval methods. It was this conviction that impelled 
bira to design the new form which he called the 
Oolden type, shown on page 207 of this book. It 
was not his favorite, for he confessed his aversion 
to classic, and his leaning to Teutonic forms of let- 
ter's. Not entirely content with his first expeii- 
ment, he decided that the next should be a new 
form of black-letter. It was a difficult task, for in- 
vention seemed to have been exhausted in the 
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many varieties of black-letter previously shown by 
type-founders. He saw that it was impracticable 
to gi'aft his notions of good form on the condensed 
fractur of the Germans, or on the angular and 
equally thin Old English or pointed black-letter. 
The broad-faced round gothie of the early printers 
of G-ermany was accepted as more available, but 
he made his new Troy type mnch wider, bolder, 
and blacker. Most of his lower-case characters, 
quaint as they may seem, are unexceptionable as 
to simplicity. In his capital letters he was not as 
successful: his forms of O, C^ M» N ^^^ practically 
roman ; but his S, 1^ y,t "^t ^ ^^ ^^^ gothie, nor 
good mates for the lower-case. A line of capitals 
in Troy type is not pleasing. Morris made a read- 
able lower-case, but the greater breadth given to 
all letteris for the sake of greater blackness made 
the spacing of words in a composition of type nn- 
usually difficult. To fill the unsightly gaps that 
were unavoidable, but inconsistent with his no- 
tions of thin spacing, he designed the unmeaning 
and often unpleasing hits of ornamentation that 
appear in the illustration. The Troy type appears 
to best advantage in the Kelmscott books, for it 
is there always in harmony with the subject-mat'- 
ter. Moms went too far in the exposition of his 
theories, but the reading world is indebted to him 
for his demonstration of the merit of a really mas- 
culine style. He has shown as no one ever did 
before that typography need not imitate photog- 
raphy, lithography, or copperplate. 



The Satanick Type 

€Zrie TROY r^pe of the 
Kclmscott press was design- 
ed by QlilUam jVloms and cut 
by 6niet7 QIalher on the body 
of great-primer* It was first 
used in printing the book^Xbe 
Recuyell of the Ristoryes of 
^roye/^ dated t^th October^ 
1 892, J^^be Cbaucer type is a 
similar face upon a pica body* 
t^bis Croy type was the model 
of tbe type on tbis page^wbicb 
is made in tbe Onited States 
by tbe Hmerican Type found- 
ers Co* on many bodies from 
6-point to 72-point.j^It is a 
composite letter — so made by 
adding gotbic mannerisms to 
a fat-faced and angled roman. 

IS-point bodj. 
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The Jenson type is the American adaptation 
of the Golden type. Although the ispeeimen here 
shown is oii a similar body of li-point, the roiiud 
letters of the lower-case of the Jenson are a little 
liigher, and the body-marks a trifle thicker. This 
enlargement and thickening, with more closely 
fitted types, give moro blackness to the print and 
less relief of white between hnes of sohd composi- 
tion. The Jenson type has been successfully used 
in the United States for tho eomposition of large 
quarto books that are decorated with broad black 
or colored borders. It is sometimesi used with 
good effect for small books in octavo or duodecimo , 
but it occupies too much space and is too sombre 
for the ordinary book. For dainty little books 
smaller than an IStno the smaller siaes of this style 
are well adapted. When leaded they give a cleai'- 
uesB to fine print not to he had from any face of 
ordinary roman letter. The Jenson capitals are 
often selected for title-pages that call for bold and 
large lettera; but the close fitting of the capitals 
makes obligatory an unequal spacing of types too 
closely fitted. The recent addition of m\ italic 
letter having all the peculiarities of the Jenson, 
lining and mating with it, causes it to be preferred 
by job printers and advertisers for the display of 
ty^je. It was planned by J. W. Phinuey of the old 
Dickinson Foundry of Boston. It is founded on 
many bodies fi'om 6-point to 72-pointj and is sold 
by the American Type Founders Company. 
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NICOLAS JENSON, an engraver 
of the mint, was sent to Maim in 
J 458 by Charles VII, King of France, 
to get a knowledge of the new art of 
printing. He went back to Pans in 
J 461, but it is not probable that he 
there did any typographic work. In 
J 47 1 he printed four books at Venice, 
and there continued to print until his 
death in 148 L Pope Sixtus IV gave 
him the title of Count Palatine for 
his services to typography. At differ- 
ent times he had as partners in busi- 
ness John of Cologne and John Her- 
bort of Selingenstadt, Strikes from 
the punches of the Jenson roman, of 
which Jenson had made one size only, 
were acquired after his death by An- 
drew Torresani of Asola, and they 
were afterward used by his son-in- 
law Aldus Manutius. Jenson was 
not the first printer to make roman 
types, but his face of roman was re- 
garded as better than that of any rival. 

14-pomt body. 
American Type Founders Co. 
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The Fifteenth Century iStyle was made to sup- 
ply a demand for a rude form of roman, which is 
erroneotisly supposed to be the form of roman 
' first used by the early priuterB, The larger dzes 
are most approved ; the smaller sizes are somewhat 
obscured by the compression of unequally propor- 
tioned characters. This series fitly illustrates tli© 
impracticability of making types in many sizes by 
geometrical rules, as was reeommeDded by the 
old theorists in type-making. Large sizes may be 
compressed with advantage, but small sizes must 
be expanded to maintain their legibility. 

This style seeras tf) be the clever adaptation of 
an uncouth type used by WindeHn of Speyer in 
his edition of John Duns Scotus, a thick, quarto 
(Si X 6J inches) of 652 pageSj printed at Venice 
about 1475. The mean type of this book is en- 
tirely unlike the beautiful large roman type of the 
Livy printed by John and Windelin of Speyer in 
1472, aud the reader wonders that this degrada- 
tion in form could have been made in three years. 
Brown, in his valuable book on the Venetian Print- 
ing Press, suggests the explanation. A short ex- 
perience had demonstrated to printers that books 
in large tjT>es and of folio form cost too much and 
found few buyers. To meet the preference of Ital- 
ian printers for roman tJTpes and smaller books, 
WindeUn had made for him a new face of roman 
on pica body and of condensed shape, with intent 
to put the matter of a folio on a page of quarto. 
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THE FIRST ROMAN TYPES 

about four lines to the inch, were 
made at Subiaco. near Rome, in 

the yctr 1465, by ttc Gctmin printers Sweynhcim and 
Fannirtz. it wis not 1 ptnsmg character, for the let- 
ters were rudely cut with thick Uncs, condensed ts to 
shape, and were too closely fitted. In its lower case 
It resembled the gothic more than the roman style. In 
i^6y the same printers made at Rome a new rofnan. 
broader as to shape, and with types not so closely itted, 
but it was not acceptable to Italian readers. In 1469 John 
and Wmdelin of Speyer made a much lighter and rounder 
style of roman, but the types were too widely itted. The 
true standard of form and proportion, of fitting and lin- 
ing, was shown for the first time by Nicolas Jcnson in 
J470, and was readily accepted by Ratdolt and Rcnncr of 
the same city, and the type-founders of all countries. 
Mongrel romans, or combinations of romaa and gothic, 
were introduced in Germany, but they were not approved 
tod soon went out of fashion. Disproportioncd and un- 
couth shapes of roman, uneven lining and bad type-found- 
ing, were not long tolerated in the fifteenth century. 

This XVth-ccntury face was devised by Barnhart 
Brothers 6 Spmdier, of Chicago, in 1B96, and is made 
by them of roman uid italic form in many sizes from 
8-point to 48-point. To advertisers who intend to give to 
prmt ui tppearance of early rudeness this face is welcome. 
12- and IS-point bodies. 
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Unfortunately, the new type was badly cnt and 
cast. The types were closely fitted and out of line, 
aud many letters seem hi|fh-to-paper, making fault.s 
in press-work. The letters are diaproportioned j 
every page swanns ivith contractions and abbre- 
viations. The new style must have been a failure, 
for I have never seen it in any other book. 

The Renner type, which follows, is a fair copy, 
but not a servile imitation, of the style of type de- 
vistjd by Franz Renner of Veuicej and iirst used hy 
him in \n^ edition of the " Quadragesimale " of 1472. 
It was made in 1899 for the service of the De Vinne 
Press, to exemplify the belief of the writer that 
the legibUity of print does not depend so much 
upon an increase in the blackness or thickness of 
its stems as on the entire and instant visibility of 
every line in every character. It was planned in 
conformity to the rules observed by all the old print- 
ers : the short letters occupy about one- third of the 
body; the ascenders and descenders, equal in length, 
give the full relief of white space between the Unes 
which contributes so much to easy reading. 

Although the types of William Morris have been 
put aside by publishers as unfitted for the tests 
of ordinary books, they have exerted a miu'ked in- 
fluence on the tastes of many readers. They have 
demonstrated most successfully the importauee of 
a type that gives fitting expression to the sub- 
ject-matter. Unfortimately, there are readers who 
do not fully appreciate the value of this harmony 




The Renner Type 

FRANZ RENNER, of Hailbrun, Ger- 
many, was the sixth printer of Venice, in 
which city he practised his art with suc- 
cess between the years 1470 and 1494* 
In John and Windelin de Speyer and in 
Nicolas Jcnson, who had preceded him^ 
he found rivals of ^reat ability, who were 
trying to please Italian readers with new 
faces. Franz Renner was moved to 
emulation. The model of roman which 
he selectedbadmarkcd graced form, but 
it was of much lighter face than the types 
of his predecessors- This preference of 
the first Italian printers for large roman 
characters proved a mistake. Not only 
Jenson, but Renner and other printers of 
Venice, found it expedient to print the 
largest number of subsequent books from 
gotbic types of small size, condensed and 
of very black face. The large roman was 
wasteful of space, and made books bulky 
and dear; the gothic was more compact 
and enabled the printer to put more words 
on a page. Roman types were not ac- 
ceptable until they were made small. 

14Tpoint body. 
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370 Types need a Belief of Blank 

between type and text; and there are printers who 
do not see how tlie merit of these peculiar forms 
of old-style faces is eulianeed by Morris's admi- 
rable selection of papei", press, and processes of 
printing. Some attribute the merit of the Kelm- 
acott letters to their quaintness of design, bnt more 
to the largeness of their tj-pe and the blackness of 
the print. They jump to the conclusion that a 
readable print must be an over-blaek print, and 
that the thickening of the sterna and the broaden* 
ing of the form of ordinary rfjman type, so that it 
may receive more ink and impression, are all that is 
needed for readability. This is a serious mistake, 
but one that has been repeatedly made. As early 
as the first half of the sixteenth century thick- 
stemmed roman types, mainly on pica body, were 
made and used at Paris and Venice. They were 
fairly tested, but soon went out of fashion. The 
fat-faces of Thome in London and of Didot in 
Paris, introduced in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, had a fair trial, and have been put 
aside as complete failures. Something more thau 
blackness and fatness is required to produce the 
highest legibihty. 

Types need a generous relief of white space, not 
only within but without each character, to give 
proper value to their black lines. Every reader 
sees that a display line in condensed type is not 
as readable as in types of standard width, and 
that leaded is alwavs more attractive than solid 
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Blanks disapproved by Morris 371 

type; yet a title-page set entirely in light-faced 
roman capitals, even wlien the displayed lines are 
condensed and the minor lines are in capitals 
needlessly small, may be readable and inviting. 
Its legibility and attraetiveuess are largely pro- 
duced by the wide blanks between the lines. Take 
ont these blanks and huddle the lines together, 
and it will be found that the onee pleasing composi- 
tion has been made as repelling as a squeezed ad- 
vertisement in a daily newspaper. It may seera 
unnecessary to repeat this platitude, but there is 
need for its repetition with emphasis. Publishers 
of newspaijers and books are coutiiinally demand- 
ing types with faces too large for the bodies, and 
with short ascenders and descenders that seriously 
contract the narrow lane of white space between 
lines. Type-founders, trying to meet this demand, 
sometimes fit types so closely that the white space 
between two meeting types of m is less than the 
space between the sterna of each individual m. 
Even William Morris advises that each tyjje be 
made so that it shall nearly fill its bodj^j that 
the white space between lines be made small j that 
leads be used only when nnavoidable ; and that the 
spaces between words always be made thin. Tliis 
counsel is what might have been expected from a 
printer wln>se types were too large for* the matter 
of his books, and who, to avoid added expense, was 
compelled to publish many of them in quarto form 
and in two or three volumes, and to treat poetry 




372 The Romische Versalien 

as prose, when necessity directed, by running verse 
togetber in solid paragraphs. It will be admitted 
that leads and spaces are often naed unwisely, to 
the damage of good printing, but this admission 
does not invaUdate the general experience that 
print to be most readable must have more of 
white than of black within the page. Considera- 
tions of economy often compel the publisher to 
make use of large-faced type, to space close and 
reject leads ; but the reader always prefers types 
that are not huddled and that are easily read. 



THE LARGE CAPITALS 

IN THIS ILLUSTRATION ARE 

EXHIBITS OF A NEW STYLE OF 

ROMAN 

SUITABLE FOR BOLD TITLE-PAGES 

AND FOR PLAIN PRINTING IN 

COLORED INKS 



Riimiftche Versalien. 
GenzBcb Sn Heyse, Hamburg. 
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To meet the demand for a bolder face of roman 
type than any then made for stiict book-work, 
(jenzsch & Heyse of Hamburg, Germany, have 
recently produced a full series of the types par- 
tially exhibited on the preceding page. The series 
with lower-case letters is called by these founders 
Romische Antiqiia; the series of capital letters 
only, Eomisehe Versalien, This face is much 
bolder than that of the Caslon or of any other 
form of old-style. It is not so bold as the De Viiine, 
but it does not have the eecentric letters of the 
latter style, which prevent its employment as a 
text-letter in all books intended to be severely sim- 
ple as to style. For the title-pages of large quarto 
or folio books it is admirably adapted. Its broad 
lines, but not too bold face, enable the pressman 
to give to it a generous supply of ink. In an 
office provided with this series the compositor has 
no temptation to select light- faced antiques, cel- 
tieSj or runics for the words of a title that are 
marked for display in red ink. This style is made 
by the A. D. Farmer & Sou Type Founding Com- 
pany of New York in complete series of capitals 
and lower-case, graded from 8-point to 72-point, 
and is sold by them under the name of the Brad- 
ford Face. The capitals maintain their merit in 
all sizes and combinations, but the lower-case of 
the smaller sizes does not so fully and advanta- 
geously show the peculiarities of the style. 
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The MacFarlmid Type 



THE MACFARLAND FACE 
of the St Louis Type Foundry, 
presented on this page, is cast on 
many bodies, from 6-point to 72- 
point. In boldness and simpli- 
city it is a worthy rival of the Rd- 
mische; but it has some meritori- 
ous peculiarities of its own. The 
Romische, MacFarland, and Fif- 
teenth Century faces appear to 
best advantage on the larger bod- 
ies. The 8-point seems to be,' 
and probably is, a truly propor- 
tioned reduction of a very large 
size, but it does not produce the 
same effect. It demonstrates the 
futility of making types by arbi- 
trary geometrical rules. 

18-poiiit trtjdy. 
8t. Louie Type Foundry. 
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Lines that are not too black in the larger sizes 
seem too black in the smallest size. The relief 
of white speice that is ample in the solid compo- 
sition of 34~point is too small for a sohd compo- 
sition on the 8-point body. Nor does leading the 
lines entirely remove the defect. 

How the desired uniformity in effect is to be 
preserved throughout a series of sizes is still a 
puzzle to all type-founders. A gradual increase 
in the width of each type, as types decrease in 
size, is an aid, but it is not enough ; and this ex- 
periment is always attended with danger, for a 
slight expansion may seriously alter the peculiar- 
ity of the style. The lengthening of ascenders 
and descenders is another aid ; but no one as yet 
can lay down any rule as to the proper length. 
The thinning of the stem or body-mark by a small 
fraction of a milhmetre produces improved light- 
ness ; but it is another experiment of risk that may 
destroy tlie character of the style. All tji^e- 
founders know that when equal sMll and care 
have been given to the cutting of every size, and 
proper precautions have been taken to prevent 
optical illusions, one size wiU always seem more 
pleasing than any other. Reductions of type are 
as disastrous a.s reductions of drawings. The de- 
sign that covers one hundred square inches on 
paper may be entirely pleasing in light and shade 
and general effect, but it becomes confused and 
indistinct when reduced to ten square inches. 
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The Century Face 



THE CENTURY FACE was designed to make for the 
Century Magazine a blacker and more readable type 
than the thin and gray-printing old-style letter in 
which it had been printed for many years. The hair- 
lines of this Century face were made of a perceptible 
thickness, the serifs were shortened, and the body- 
marks protracted a trifle. To secure a proper relief 
of white space within each character the round let- 
ters were made a little taller. To proportion the type 
for a large page in two columns and with narrow mar- 
gins, and to give the usual amount of text in the Cen- 
tury page, the characters were compressed a trifle, 
The lower-case alphabet of the modernized old-style 
on long-primer body, previously used on this maga- 
zine^was twelve and a half ems wide; in this face, which 
is much larger, it is twelve and an eighth ems wide. 
Leaded witb twelve-to-pica leads. 
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The changes from old standards, purposely made by 
the designer, we re not of great importance, butmost of 
them were in directions that had been usually avoided 
by type-makers. The thickened lines enable the press- 
man to produce print that is really black and not 
apparently gray, as was unavoidable in press-work on 
small sizes of modemiaed old-style. This face was 
modelled and cut by Mr. L. B, Benton, and is made on 
the bodies of 10- 9- and 8-point, by the American Type 
Founders Company. For long lines of poetry printed 
in duodecimo or in any smaller size, as well as for all 
compact composition in a narrow measure, this style 
of face is properly adapted. THESE abk thk small 
CAPITALS and them the italic characters if this foTit. 
Solid. 
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THE CENTURY BROAD -FACE was made by 

the De Vinne Press for service on books to be 
set in a broad measure, which do not require a 
compression of letters for the saving of space. 
It retains the thickened hair-line, the short serif, 
and all the characteristics of the face described 
on the previous page. The purpose of the de- 
signer was to give to each letter a larger face 
than is usual in text-tjrpes of this body, with as 
much boldness of line as would be consistent 
with the greatest legibility. This desired large- 
ness with boldness has been carried to its full- 
est extreme. It is a readable letter when it is 
set solid, but it is made more readable when the 
lines have been separated by a twelve-to-pica lead. 

Leaded with, twelve-to-pica leads. 



Types are not always made more readable by 
giving them larger and blacker faces. The at- 
tractiveness of a very black-faced type when used 
in one line or in a few lines becomes repelling 
when it is used in a mass. A page of fat-faced 
type compels a greater strain on the eye than a 
pE^e of ordinary book-type. What a reader needs 
for pleasurable reading is the instant visibility of 
every stroke in every letter; but this visibility is 
dimmed when the types have too much black. 
The strength of the black is weakened when its 
relief of white is diminished. These are THE 
SMALL CAPITALS and these the italic characters 
of this font. The lower-case alphabet of this 
face is thirteen and one half ems wide. 

Solid. 
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The Old Moman Face 



OLD ROMAN is the name given to this 
entirely new series of text letter, in which 
most of the good features of the old-style 
character have been preserved; the hair- 
lines and body-marks have been thick- 
ened, and the serifs have been shortenedt 
but not pointed or bracketed. Increased 
width has been given to every character, 
but without producing any appearance of 
undue expansion or obesity. It is a most 
readable type, which can be used with 
perfect propriety in standard books, for 
which the bold and black faces of many 
recent styles are not adapted. It is made 
by H. W. Caslon & Co., of London, on 
bodies of Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer, 
Bourgeois, and Brevier. Unlike a great 
many new styles, it will bear reduction 
without loss of legibility. The object the 
founders had in view when producing 
this series was to secure greater plain- 
ness, and, therefore, facility in reading. 
Hitherto legibility of type faces has been 
sacrificed to fine lines and hair serifs. 

Deeigned by T. W. Smith for H. W. CaBlob & Co., Loodoti. 




Types made Ineffective in Print 



■ Many of the quaint typea recently introduced, 

I and intended to be very black in print, are a disap- 

' pointment to publishers. In most instances the 

disappointment comes not from fault in the type, 

I but from faulty methods of printing. The Jen sou 
or Satanick types (or even the old-style antiques 
now often used as fair substitutes for older styles 
of text-types) are relatively ineffective when they 
are printed dry against a hard impression surface 
npon coarse and rough laid paper made from badly 
prepared wood-pulp. Under these conditions no 
art of the printer ean give to the print the solidity 

I of color noticeable in aU well-printed old books. 
The grayness of type so treated is not produced, 
aa is sometimes asserted, by maebine printing, for 
a well-made cylinder printing-matrhine has more 
strength than any hand-press, and it can ink the 
types with more evenness. To make sure of old- 

I style results, tdd-stylc methods must be used : the 
paper must be of hai'd stock and properly damp- 
ened, and the impression must be resisted by an 
elastic blanket. The press-work must not be hur- 
ried; ink ttinst be dry upon one side of the sheet 
before beginning reiteration on the other side. 
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marks ■DpiiU tlie Aldine, 2K5; (ex- 
amples of pondensed and ejitra 
coadeuted, 285; <!Obdensed old- 
style, 288; De Vinne, example* 
of, and TetuAi'k!; upon, 2ftS, 2«9 

Book, tbe eurliest liearing piii>ted 
date. 72 ; first, entirely In tJreek, 
ftS; first, entirely in Hebrew. HTi ; 
flret printed, m the Engli«li lau- 
t;nagie, S&7 (see aLso iuite\ 

Bflflks, *«Brly printed, ropiea of the 
tnahuseript tn^HlBl, 82; Idanks left 
for deiuiratloiiii in early, seldom 
filled, «a 

Book-type, njumn, sequires en- 
(rTn,ving of nearly on« biiiidmd 
»nd fifty pnncliea for font of, 12, 
13 ( modern, seldom eut In serle*. 
IWI ; Btjtes embraced in serieft of, 
240; Ifflportanre of fliHtinctneiifi 
in. 2rf4 

Book- work, types lAT^ger tban great- 
primer rnrelv used for. lOS 

Borders, added by profflssional il- 
luminator to esrly printed books, 
82; space left for, in some early 
printed books. ft3; mark e<J merit 
of those used by ejirlj' French 
printers, 86 

UoruJwInn, a uAefnl letter fur le^ 
formulnrios, 30S; examples of 
bold-fatre and light-fare, 346 

BoijtT?eoiH (O-jwitntt, ill list rat ioo of 
body of, 201 clniuied ns an irre^- 
lar tiody. .'"iH; cnpit«l fttid lower 
case nlpbabetA of. 00, 61 ; prob- 
able oriijrin nf ni^nie, AH; exam- 
ples of, »olid and leaded, HI, Si ; 
situndard width uf. 1 14 
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BTodford, WiUiftin, first printBr hi 
New York, sketch of, 211 

BcadfoTd fuco. See MihniKht 

Brass, not a practical substitute 
for type-TOet&li B 

GruEKbii, ur Brjua-loiids, In urtntltiK;, 
strips of rolled 1ira«s used ae leads 
tn many newapaper officdi!, HIS 

Breitkopf, •Inhn Gnttlub IiiimAn- 
Did^ Wide reputation fit Gemiiiii 
type'foundry i^gitubllshed by, 91 

Brevier (S-polnt), illustriition of 
body of. 3S ; TBmarks upon dura- 
bility of, 31); cloH&ed 9» a r<>pilar 
body, ^; {^apitAl aud lowt^r-crlUyd 
alpllabets of, 60, 61 ; pirnbablo ori- 
gin of name, G& (see also n^tt); 
exAiupIue nf, solid and leajded, 92, 
0[| ; Httvudurd width at, 114. See 
ftlsti Fiynr-Une brm'ier 

BrOll&at (4- point), capital fiud low- 
cr-raR(^ nlpbfibf't!^ of, <3fl, f>\; ft 
ii^e belfjti(fiug to Ihia ot^utnry, B!i ; 
exHcnploR uf, solid an<I Ittadtd, 
104, 105 

BriUi, John, of Bruges, curiaas 
fliarnctcra of, fl3 

Broad-face, TeHsiin!! for lutrtiduc- 
tloji of. 11« (note), 2'iB: favored 
hy publlsliers f«r juveuUe suhool- 
books, llli (noUi ; exaniplBHof, on 
lb point iKidy. SHi, a-JU; defects of, 
226 

Bruce, David, hsad of tJio noted 
tjrpe-fotttidlDg fftully, etul^ratea 
to Now York, 100; TritB bis 
yoBiigar brother, betdns business 
OS printer, 103; g»>BS to London 
in search of infonnattou about 
Ktereotyping, KM ; retunuj to N'ew 
York and adiig st^reotypltiji; to 
bis basinet, WH ; hia valnablo 
inventiotiB, 103, 2H7 

Bruce, I>avld, Jr., son nf David, 
two patents Rmnted to, 24 (note 
3) ; dev'iaes ftjrrc-pnTnp attncb- 
ment to TnoHl<i, 28 (nofcj ; invfints 
a, type-PEUtting maphino, a! inott); 
r>tber ImprovemetvlB of, 36 (mttei ; 
studies miK'iiHiiipu of type-C8BtlTi(!; 
at ail «»rlv aj(e. l(KJ;"hls Inven- 
CiotiM, 103 

Bruce, David Wolfe, yoongeBt son 
of (ieoree, jiucueeds liis father, 
Iflft; xTtxJui'ea an iiiui!4unl1y eojii- 
plete series tif pennimi Ecriptn, 
lost; retire* from business, 10:j; Ids 
mmecson, 109 



Bnife, George, bnither of David, 
Introducen Columbian as a text- 
typp, iHi becoKi^s his brother'! 
bnsliiesa partner. 103 : an enthu- 
ptafitic nnii ijidefjitijjnble punch- 
tutt*r, 10;<; his servioes to type- 
founding, tliii; flrHt proGtiral 
Attempt at th« egtabllehment uf 
rorreet proportiouB of types in 
America made by, 146, 147; bis 
ayatem of progression of type 
lKjdi(>s, U7, I4ti ; regular progrett- 
sion of tvpe-bo<lles in sy»teiii of, 
illustrated. W 

Btttjj^s, Cfutton's first type^ proba- 
bly made' at. SUt 

Buell, Abel, early American type- 
founder. Wl 

buUiK'k, William, luvuntor of tbe 
BuUot't press, sketch of, 278 

Biitiner, VVilliaui, eminent EnglUh 
printer, ShakeRppftr^ Presa ably 
manaiited by, 101 

Bur, in type-c&eting, despription of. 
2i (see tuao nota 2 aod 3} ; tmpor- 
tanoe uf removal of, 47 

Cambridge, University of, T^ect» a 
condition imposed by the rrendh 
Academy on purchase of Greek 
types, <HS 

Cbtioti (iJj-puijit), widely known ua 
type name, 57 ; capital and lower- 
case alphabeta of. tR), ftl ; de»cri]j- 
tlota And orijitin of ii&me of, iS'2 

Capitals, nwmber of ramnii, in font, 
12; variatlou lu e,ugU-s of. 14, }&-. 
Imitation K of Romaii lH]>3ditry let- 
ters, 1S16; irhen, ivher^, uid fay 
whom first made iti type, 187: tn- 
adciquSite supply tif large iiixM ol 
roman, ^2 -, ne«d for tbree widths 
of rrtmnn, 34ff. 347: the frnilty of 
the modem-etit two-line, 'iW, a49: 
reasons for popularity of iilrt- 
atyle, 348; introduftin'n of con- 
densed, 2fi6: use of condensed, 
for book titles carried to ej[c«>D!>. 

CiipitAls, !^niHU, first npx>namnce of 
lt!7 ; weakness of, 2:oS ; Ineffective 
In print. 23S; 8UKl^>tio]) fif an 
improvement iii, IKIO 

CiiKlon, Williaiti, of Liondon, ablest 
type-founder of tlio clgfatoentll 
century, and his saceeiwar«, 88 

Ciialon fflf'e or atyle. made nnpopn- 
lar by an arbitrary standard 118; 
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contFasted with the nind^Tn-faco, 
189: potMillikritltiK of, m, l^ii 
m(jJem-fR«e in strong (?iJiitrftRl 
to, 192 
Cutholicon of 1460, atlrilratwl to 

Cftiton, Wiliiani, the fllTHt EnoUsli 
prititer, type on pAra^on tsody 
favcireii b.v, G3 -, uned a ti-pfl fftc'ij 
slmilAr to tbnt of Muniiuti, 80; 
first types of, show Plfsmish mati- 
nerisms, 93; reticent eoneemiii)? 
typogmjihy, 93 ; pficnliaritips of 
his Inter typHJ*, ESi ; Houw of liis 
bnolCH piiut^d lit PurJB and Ranon, 
93 ; first book in the Etyi;U£h Ian' 
^ojiga printed by, 297 (atje alsn 
notei; reniBTks upDn, and eK- 
ample uf, type uH^d tty. 297, aftti 

Celtic, Temnrlu vipon, 'i25. 326, 327; 
examples of. 3Se 

Cennini. B»miiTtl. of Florent^e, on 
the cliaraetehi of hhi LookA, 77 

Century ^Toad-face, the, made by 
the De Vinna Pf*a*, 377 ; Use and 
eh aracteri utiles of, S77 

Century face, the, lotrodui'tlon of, 
231; pxaraple of, 37<i; designed 
for "The CeiittiT>' Mngszihe," 
376; charsptpristieaof, a7fi; iiiei^t» 
with ei^iierHl approval, 378; ad- 
TAiitAge ot. :)7fl 

Clmpel toit, a modom Taiiatioii of 
theold uhurrh text, 3I0| remATkK 
upon, 31ft, Sll; «xH.n)plo of, nil 

Ch&ra<^t«rs, nnJlomiity of , 11 ; papi- 
talD, small capitals, and loweT- 
c»*e. niunlJiT of, in funt, 12 1 of 
other kindb^, 12; irreffiilar hei^ifhtB 
of, 13, 14; one mould uned for a 
font of, 43 ; HhDuhi p](^Bse when 
nlone nnd in coinposition, 49; 
Qumlierof. in diff ercMit funtH, 1S9, 
IfiT; JvpiiortiiiiiiQerit (if, ti&eemi> 
lil y varied for dilf croTit langnsRea, 
IfiT, letj; table ezlitbitlng n-un- 
b^T of, In a font nf nHDan and 
italic. 1R9; pbculiAr. not kept In 
dtdi?.k, 173 I woaknesa of the mi- 
nor, '240 -, VAgueness of, never tol- 
ei«t«(i for 's«rion« book!!, SfiO; 
nnwifie preference of first Italian 
printers for lar^ rooitui, 3110 

Charles VII, Kine of Tfraoce, aeodn 
Jenson to Mainz, :i6^i 

Chlflwi^'k Prpfls, tlip, Banlo nli^-Htylfl 
of, let^. 199(iieealno notel); sketcb 
of itK f utmdur, 109 



Chnrch, Dr. William, of Ameriun, 
British iHkteut for typp-cagtiDg 
tnaohlne refjelved by, afe! 

Chnrr-K text, a ^nc«ful ecclesiastic 
letter, 3O0 ; examplea of, 310 

Clarendon, lighter far^s of, pre- 
feired aa emjihedtaing lett-erti 
over RiQjill <!iipitalB, 2Sffi; exam- 
plefi of, 3!$1 

drmnr, Oeorg*. inTontor of Co- 
hiaibian printlng-preM, eketcli of, 

Ctikon, M., niseH iron and tin in 

typB-metil, 'Af> iiwte) 
OolutnbiMi (Ifl-polnt), a neglecttid 

body, 64 ; first lanao in test-type 

by (Jeorge Bmce of Xew Tork, 

Bi; oianvplesof, HO, fll 
Composing-room, wear of types in, 

IS7 
Composite, exAmple of, 305 ; a nse- 

fnl letter fnr legal fontiTilarieg, 

:ro5, 'dm 

Compoaition. mdely eqt or hndly 
lotted type nutTi effect of, 4H; 
varions mi^thodfi of measaring, 
UH, 120, 121; welirht of eLx-to- 
plea leads in, 1T7, lT« 

Composition, jjee T{fpe-aetting 

OompoHitor, itdvjintiMiPW of news- 
paper work (jver book -work to 
the, 118 

Oompressed-fnce, t>jHimplB of, 216; 
preferred in Fruiifie and Spauisli 
Ampri^'J^, "17 

Conner, Jaioeh, a type-founder of 
NevB- York, first electrotype nj» 
trijt ased in foundry of, I« Utotr) 
heginB bun^iness as istereutyper, 
103; makes fir»t Amerliran atoreO' 
type edidun af New Testnmejit, 
103 [ ooTiiplete 8Pri*s of Scotub' 
taoe probably first shown in 
Amer^n by, 213 

Copley type, example of on dQnl}le 
great-primer bcxly, 250 

Copper, iin oteiislonal couxtltueut 
of typo-metal, B. SS, 33 : Is not a 
practleal substitute for type- 
metAl, 9 : swlp))pte of, iiB«defl in 
elf e trot jiiinjf, 1ft ; a Rolutlou of. 
nsed In ropper-fitclng. 41 

Uopper-facinii;, the invention of, 41 ; 
ae«crlptlDn of the process, 41; ad- 
vantages of, 41 ; dlffem from ele«- 
trotyplug, 41, 42 ; expensv of, 4'i 

Cortelyou. Prter C,, type-fotmder, 
sketch of, 104 
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Cottrell, TlioBiHg, «n Engtiuli type- 
fotabder, and his successors, 100 

GoTJutsr, ill typ«s, lUiiistr»tion of, 
29: dMcrlptliinof. 30; shallow, SKj 
should be HultlcientJy deep, 48 

ConnterptiBch, deacriptlou of, 15, 

lli; utintTof, IB 

Orapelet, G. A., a di»tiiifniisliHil 
FreDcli jiTinter und pabllBh^r, 
«tket-ch of] 276 

Onrrent, nction of electrin, In elw;- 
trotyiiLtig, Ifl ! use of galvEtnlc, iu 
copper-facing, il 

Cufulng style, or MouotDn«, Intro- 
duction of, 231 i example of, 250 

OylindenunubiiK!. certain tyi>e8 not 
enited fpr, 49, 60 

Dnlton, Miphael, an Amerlcmi typp- 

foutider, 104 
Duy, JohxL, tin Eminent lilnglish ty- 

pVjf^npher, blographiciil sketeh 

of,"(M, S5 
Decree. Freni."li, of 1949, Ti* 
DeluBicmB, iiptlciiL,iieceRSBryintlie 

deiBltniiiig ft type.i, 14, 15 
I>4*rd[ey, Jncqnes Cliarl|;ap n Frcnph 

type-f (Hinder, specimen Album of, 

m 

Deseenders, typM with long, 49, 
dO ; types with short, » 

Db VltLne Press, intpiidnptloij of 
Centurj' fii<?e for, <EU ; Rennet 
type made for, S^ ; CentnT;>- 
lirond-face mndu for, 37(5 

DeVlnna type, the, example!! of, 
and remarks upon, 3K8, HHS, 373 

Diamond (4J-poiat), popolar 119 a 
type DHme, -tt? ; is classed as nn 
irre^nlo-rljocly+Srij thecimitiiJ&jid 
liM^cr-cHse alpbnbets of 60, 61 ; 
first made, pToliQbly. by Voal5«ns 
of Am8tera*m, 6" i RolBPted b^ 
Picjicrime for his miniature edi- 
tions of the claniiii^H. ly*; exdmplps 
of, ](ra, 103; BtanilaTd width of, 1 14 

Dlbdln, Thomas Fropn»Il, English 
bibliograpliBr, 94, 161 

Duklusfui, Samuel Nekon, n nnted 
Ameiiciui tvpe-frjiinder, 104 r de- 
signs the Seotcli-fBi"je typ*i HW, 
212; iiist speclmen-boDk of. UM: 
his anepessorfl, 1O4 ; aketch of hli 
career, 201 

Didnt, Arabroisi? Firraiu-, a Plfoach 
jjrititai" and. publisher, ISM 

Didot, Flrmin-, sperliil mixture of 
t<r{}e-metal used by, 35 {nouti 



prtiduces prncticabl* sterootyiie 
plAtes, UT: biOgra{>lil[?4ll eketcLof, 
218 

Didot, IVati^ois, first of b long line 
of French typoeraphers, 2(ra 

Didot, Frani^ola-AtuDroisje, a noted 
FT«npb printer (Hid typi>-found«T, 
point system of, 142, 143; defect 
in the point Bystom of, 145 («e« 
also note 1), 146 (see tlaa nab); 
size of point de^-iaed by, 155 laet 
also note) ; sketch of bis life, 215 

Dldot, Henri, French type-fouw- 
der, Invents a "polyiiiatype" 
fflionld, 22, 24 (see also nnte 1); 
cuts the letters for a font caUed 
microsuoplque, ft*, 32"^ : sketch 
of, a22 

THdot, Hyafiintlie, brotlier of Am- 
hroise Firmiii-Diddt, 27T 

Dldnt, Julesi, Hon of Plerro, sketch 
of, 276 

Dldot, Pii-rre tVanfjois, a Freneh 
type-foil 11 der paper-manufaeta- 
ret. and publish er, 27B 

Dipli thongs, flvfl serieB of, 340 

Display, former restrictions roji- 
cerning, '£m, Sifl 

Distributor, fmlure of flr^t prac- 
tical type-setting macMne dnt tf 
lack of. 285: raw of, in eonnectioii 
with type'Settlng maddne. 354 

Boric, example of, S34; remaTics 
upon, 325 

Double engliRh (28-point), eapltai 
and lower-cuse alphahetK ot, fiO, 
fil^ example of, 74 

Double great-primer {3fi-pr>int)i 
cupitjil and ioweT-caJ^e alpliatwtii 
of, 60, 61 ; example cit 73 

Double paragon (4(l-point), ca^tal 
aad lower-case alphbbetB m. Ml. 
61: example of, 72 

Double pica (iS4-poinl), capital and 
towerv^ase alphabets of, 60, Ul . 
called Two-llue picn by En|Ell«li 
type-foundeni, fl2 j exatnple of, 75 

Double RniaH-plca (2'J-iwiiTit), capi- 
tal and lower-cflst' «lpii abets of. 
fifl. fli : known In England as dou- 
ble pii?&, SJ; exsEtiples of, 76, TT 

DreHaiiiB'-rod, in typ^-ctwtlng. At- 
ecrlpllun of, U. 26 

Drive, dennrlptlon anil constmc- 
tion of, 17; cnnTcrelou of. Into 
matrix, IK 

Ducal Printing Houne. See frinf- 
ing Satfiie, Dufat 
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iJupre, Jean, early French printer, 
iitateEnent pf, (■"iicemjiije en|inin'. 
inp In f«lier oti eujjjjer, Si 

Diirer, Albert, (fennnn painter nuil 
flrigraver. mo<li?ls fus? typ^a de- 
vi*»Kl by, II ; bla ilingraina forthi! 
farmatiuu of letteta. VI inuie) -, 
fkvoM the romnn charnfter, Bi 

BlPctrotypSng. deftnitiou of, 10; 
mfttiieeiB made by, IB, IB; experi- 
ments in, \ff Americans wid oth- 
ers, \'i ijuite) ; snppiHiita sterech 
typing In bwjk-woTk, 40, 41 ; dif- 
fers fnini ropppr-fltciing, 41, 42 

Elzevif, I>aniel, his tj-pes made by 
Van Diife, 07, 68 

Elzevir, Loitis, iiiid his descen- 
dants, atetfb of, 3tK) 

Ellzevtr style, the, reuoftrks upnn, 
IM (see s.lS(i nate 2), 200 (!ie« alsu 
mob), aoi; exarajilw flf . SW, -jftl : 
often preferrml by Prenuli pnb- 
Uatiera, 213 

Frffl, «r l^m qufidnat, in printings, tlie 
AinericHii unit of ineosurfs, IKI ; 
rulf>!< am tu fructions of, 113 ; itit 
unftiirness as a measure, 117, US 

Emeruld, an Eng'tisli l«:xt-type, 07 

En, or Kn qundrat, tlie Engliuli unit 
Of measure. 121 t s chanj;^ pru- 
paeed In size of, 164 

Kafland, distinction between tw^ii- 
]ui» and double-bodleil typeR nut 
well observed Jn, ^-i; tli<» romnu 
form of letter In ttodnCcd liit*, b^ 
Pynsnn, iKl; blni^lc-leitter never 
wnoUv-lti dlanse bi, Oir-t; supplied 
Willi bfist tjTKjs by curly typi'- 
fonudert) iif Koavn. 204 

Engliiib (X4-pniiit), claRs^ m an ir- 
legiilnr t)(>d^', M; capltnl luid 
lowpT-ease uJpliabets of, 60, ill ? 
one of the oldest of btidlee, 64 1 
(*rignn of Tiaziie, 64; r-iamples of, 
S2, fffl. See also IhmliU etifflMi 

Enifrsver'R balrdlni*, example of. 
219 : siipplanreU bv utlier fomis 
of ligbt-face, 220 

Enicrnver's romnn, exampleii of, 

Engraving, of the early printers, 

BOTnetimes done onbraHs, topper, 

or type-metal, M 
EiiBchc43^. Inaac, establltihes the 

Eelebrht«id Uaarieiu type-foun- 

dr7, «: 
EBtle>iintt (or. 111 English, St«phBa8), 



Henry, eminent Freneli printer, 
and bla d«»<;eTidantJi. 320 
IIxcelsiorf^-polDt), used in America 
for music, pleye-frautions, and 
boidflrs only, HK; aiipATently the 
name as the English inlnlkliL, 

Expanded-fnee, example nf, 227 

Face, in types, deiscriptlon of, 30; 
choice of, 48, 49 ; typoa with broad, 
SO; words used tn distiii^i^h va- 
rieties of, 113. 114i illTiHtration of 
different widths of, 115; Stiotch- 
f ace liupplatita. typeji uf wider and 
rounder. IHI (aofe); thinner in 
Bujl^land and Cntace than la 
America, llfl (no?y); Tnethodii ob- 
Befved ill tiajniii^, 1H2 ; roman, 
in most retiuTOt, 1H4 

Fat-face, or Title, abroad and thick 
style of ToinaTi, \M; Thome's 
form uf, laMtH for uiany yettrm, 
afifl; e^aniplo of, oil parai^on body, 
210; .hivrafiterifities of, 381, 282: 
accepted for display and title 
Unes, 2H2 : examplea of early and 
modem styles of, 282, 383; for- 
merly aometimeii na«d as a t«xt- 
lutte'r, tSfi! (see also nole): re- 
mtirks upon Italic, 283 ; newer 
forma of, better fenown as bold- 
face, ^M; remarks upon ext«nded. 
28S; old-Rtyle peonliarities ap- 
plied to, 2tf 7 [ example of old -style, 
287; nejei-'tion of Thome and 
Didot form 8 of, :170 

Feather-edge, in tTpe-caxtiti^, 27 

Feet, ill tyfies, ilfustratiou of, 29 : 
descriptlun uf. 31 

Fell, John. Knplish scholar and 
prelate, pr e»ents tvpe-fonndrv to 
thrford University, M 

Ferguuon, J nme.K, of Scotland, plan 
of, fur Rpcnrinii: the uniformity of 
type htidiej*. I!i2, IW! 

FirtBonth flentnrv Stvte, remarks 
upon, Sfi6, 3fi7, 3^4, 8*5 

Flggins, Vincent, eminent English 
type-founder, his achievements 
and snceessors, 101 

Figures, nwnbor of. in font, 12; 
not provided fur all font* of large 
type, 106; nvix>erioT, famished 
only til order, 174 ,• featorei of 
uid-Htj'le and modem-cnt, 337; 
cast on the n-set. £17 : made on a 
wider eet, 238; difficulty of dh- 
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tlugiiishlng p«rtain, 23B. 23B {(,1^ 
hIho nolf 1) 

Firui-faot, cliarat'teplstica Mid es- 
ttinplB of, 22» 

Fitting-np, in type-mftkro^, defini- 
tion of, 10 J anlre operation, 18 

Fivt'-liup piri ^60-pnint}, example 
<if, 70 

Florence, early printei^ot, 80 

Font, uiiiformity of cliBrafiters in 
a fnll, 11: deflnltluu of. 'i'i, all 
cTiaTftcteTS of, (-ast in nne miinld, 
4ilj unequal heiitrhts of different 
€:harflCtOTfl of KaniCi ^ r impor- 
tance of liarmiitiy of charaBtera 
in, 40 ', (liiiainiilarity in bodies of 
the saiae iiftna«, V2i, VSi: the mi- 
equnl apportionniant of chiiTar- 
tern in, 1^9; & \tk\Ai: «xhibitl]lg 
mimlieT of ehoTucteTS in n m- 
tsaHei complete, ISO; Hcheme for 
one - tliousftiirt - pound. ](J9 -171 : 
pipce fraptionR not proper part 
of, 1T+; direttions for tislii^ a 
D^w, 174 ■ how wpight of, i» uom- 
pnt*d, 17*, 175! economy of large 
njid well-sortjsd. 175, 178 : capaelty 
of, largely extended by nse of 
iMds, 1(7; throe ReiifiB of charuf- 
teis in erfiry complete Toman, 
185; a<3dition of italic to Toman, 
18!i; numbf^rand cost of puncheH 
and matrices needed forftill, 33Hr 
sizeR of, for plain diapifly ami 
oruamentAl typeg, 340 

Pnreman, Andrew, c^as^tR flmt types 
made in CalifomlH. 1D4 

Forme, LettM de, French blb}lo§^A- 
pliern* name for pointed black- 
letter. 3S3 (nee bIho note 2) 

Founders. See Typt-founderx 

Fonr-line brevier (32poliit), fl2 

Foiirlitie pica (+8-pointJ, ex»mt»le 
of, 71 

Fouriiier the elder, Le B6 fotmdry 
bought and 5n<itained by, S7 

Fonriii(>r, Pierre-Shnon, the yoiuig- 
er*. ^' Manual Typoprapliiq'ae '^ of, 
cited, n (not*}, "la (nofe), 20 (note); 
his estiniftte of the produi!tion of 
Pr^ni'h band-easter, 26 ; I'onstitu- 
ents of his hard nn4 soft tyjie- 
tnvtsJ, 32 (luite^, establish mon't of 
typp-foundry of , Wl 1 invention of 
p*)int system of type bodius by,BSI ; 
e^qjlHUtttion of liia Hystetn of ty- 
IHigriLbhle {MiintB by, 13il ^13H ; 
reinii>rk« on point system of. 133 ; 



illuiftriittoii of Hied rpbIp of, 139: 
desctiptlon and UliLGiration of 
implements nsed liy, 140, 141 (see 
nl30 no/'!) ; sdrsntageB promiiw4 
by Hyotetn of, 141 f object of hlM 
systnm, 141, lt2; concurrent twe 
of the point systems of DIdot 
and, 143, 144: Didot'a elevon- 
jioint body wrongly attrlbtited 
to, 144; aome I'arLalan printera 
prefer eyatem of. 14S (see also 
note) ; tme invent^ir of the paint 
system, ISa; Rondenited form of 
letter Introduced to PrBbch print- 
ers by, 21!i 
Fox, John, English buthor, B4 
PrsRtions. nuTnber nf, in font, 12; 
nwuully funiixhed with romaa 
fonts from pearl to picA, 1'^; 
snheme of, ITJ ; n-sct too narrow 
ftir, i^'i, 'iSH ; made on tlie m-set, 

Fractnr, early admlrern of, 91; nc- 
«;©pted as the Rtand&rd tiermiui 
test-type, 91; is not favored by 
Latin races or by Gngli»h-Bpeak- 
ing peoples, 91 ; COhtl-oated with 
MacK-letter, 63; tho only serious 
rival of YomAn In general liters 
tnre, 1S4 ; never selected by Eng- 
liitb publishers, 296, 297 ; exAmpTs 
of, 303 ; utiU Tfttaina Its old popn- 
larity in (jfcriuany. 303 (see Atn 
note) : pref erred for netWRpapeis 
atid oroiuary books, 3U4 ; eistnple 
of, :i(H 

France, types of Jenson copied In 
boolts pnntcd in. SO ; becomes sii- 
perlor to Italy hi the ari^ of mak- 
ing boo)^!; attraptivci, fi$ ; coo]>erfi- 
tlou of eminent publiaiier» and 

fjrint«rs with tlosif^ers of, iW; 
mprovenivnt of type-fonndia^ 
in, 91 ; early Fni^liiib printer* de^ 
|M<udt)nt on those of. 03-, printers 
of, altor the italic of Alaus, l^i 
condensed faces popular in. i\X 
216; early Eng^llBh printers fsvnr 
type-founders of, 297 

Fraiic^ia of Uido^^ punches for 
Aldus "s nt'w italic cnt by, 80 

PrankliQ. Benjamin, an American 
philfVRophor, BtntMiDDn, and 
author, purchases in faris dm- 

SIcte equipment for ■ ty{i«>foin)- 
ry, 102, iri.'i (nat4>); with Wi 
c:raniUun, beA;iu» t.vi>«-foiindiiig 
in PhiladvlplOa, 10^, 1G5 {in^U 
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Ms liirth »nd achievements, I9!>; 
Lninents iiiuuvation.i in printing, 

'■sm 

I^rsnkliii fsce, the, esaranle of, 195 
Frpiich-fftco, Ht,»ndHWl of thirteen 

ems affects QR^ of, IIB} npecLmen 

i)f eoDdeased, 'iVy. exftmiile of 

eiahteeiitb-ct'iitnTy, 2lH 
Frolien, John, of Bftslc, de-riseB a 

nonpuTPil for bliiek-lett^r editinu 

nf Blblf?, 6T : r*inBr]i» upon a style 

occftsloniilly Used by, 2r>0 
Fly, Joseph, English type-foundeT. 

ni)d his sufcessurs, lOU 
Furaiture, in printing, Tundp to 

muitiplea of plcH, H, ]4^, 140 
Fait, John (with Pctpr S<.'h«ffeT), 

«liTllest iKiulc tteHiing printed 

djit* pablislwd by, 72 

Gamniond, <71fl,ud*, "father of \eit- 
ter-finmdRrs. " *^!i; liii* rliiirjict«rs 
TOnch adaiirpd, 86; tireek ohariie- 
ters of, H8; fiiipplinsi Plantin witli 
piini;h?»und inatriefB, Wi ; remod- 
t?lK itftlit." cfkpjtuls, lt*7 

Oange, for t;-pe-1)(idltH, lllnetTatiDii 
of, 152; for height -to-papor, illus- 
tTtitloti I if, 153, See also Tgpt- 
gauQf 

Qed, William, nf Emnhurgli, tlie in- 
Tentnr of a. process of etereotvp- 
ing. 07, afti 

G^mnim-text, omaniented letters of 
" Tlieuerdank " is the tntniel ot 
modom, 01 ; liow emphasis or diii- 
plATis leGUTed in, l6G; exam^dr 
of, ttOQ ; ttetalni its old iKipulanty 
In Germany, 30!) (rw also jio(el ; 
niwdia ainsTncntal '|ob'printiii|?, 
304: example of motlem, 305 

Gemutny, tj-pe-metal of, 32 (note) ; 
use of numericftl names of tjrp^fc 
limited in, 55 {note) - readers In, 
Blow to accept thfi romnn charfcii- 
tor, 91; adhertinue to pointed let- 
ters in, 01 ; mongrel roman» in- 
hfixiuoed in. 307 

Golden type. the. jnaAv liy William 
Morria ufter J«tison mo<le], 2)M; 
f'^ainple of, ^)7 \ uftuAen Tvhifh 
Impolled Morris to design, 3I>1 ; 
Morris not entii'ely i^Oiltent with, 
361. See alfwi Kelmifott Pnxii and 
Jforrfj, Wittian) 

Gordon, Goorgc P., American print- 
er And inventor, liirth ol i!2ij -, 
makes improveitterit* iu small 



printiag-marhJnes, 225-, pntentA 
inAi-hine now knowTi aa Gordon 
preaa, 'i2ti 

Gi>tliia, simplest and mdejit of nil 
styles, IW; hibliOKTiipheTs" name 
forMaGk4i!tt«r,2Ql <Rpeal«o Hotfh 
round, onn of the two ntylrH se- 
lected by early printers, 293, 294 
(Roe alma nof« 1 ) ; revival nf round, 
299; la a mi«lFadin|? name, 31n; 
B prnhable ori^u for tiame, 315; 
its Eu^eJi najiios, 313; remnrks 
upon, '315, 316; examples ef five 
styles of, 316: remMrks upon dif- 
ferent faces of, ,'J17; oldstjle 
iigiires of, 317; remarks npnn ex- 
tended. ^117 (see also note) : five 
ejxamples of tondensed, SiS; us- 
tTB condensed and hnir-line, 31S: 
merit (rf, 31H; defeets of. 310; 
wsefulnefis of lining, 31'J, 320; ex- 
Amplesof different !it}'] en of. SiSt-. 
einmplea of i*eppntric ptvlen of, 
321; latlinKd forms of, .321, 3'i2i 
eiainplesof ('on disn^ed italic, 322; 
used Dv early Veiielliin vrinters, 
3B9 

Granjon, Robert, Freurh punch- 
cutter, holdncisK nnd oriiBlnality 
of, 89 i flmst puln.-li.t'titter to th« 
Press of the Propngaiida, IH); 
famous seTipa nf oneiitals begun 
by, 90; «iupplles PlAntln Willi 
pimrhiifl and matrices, 82 : Plan- 
tin's favorite desij^ier. 92: tp- 
marks upon a style probably 
drawn by, 350 

Great-primer (iS-point), clashed Bs 
a reg'ulfir biMly, 5H: eapltal and 
lower-caso alpbabc^'ts OI, fiO, 01 ; 
probable orii^n of It* name, EJ; 
Bo we MoTca and ReiKi on. 83 (soe 
al«o notr) z ealled text Iti UoUand. 
Italy, and Spnin, IIH (iiofsj ; exam- 
ples of. solid and leaded, 78. 79; 
few roiDBn fares nf dppidi'd rhar- 
acterniade on b'xUeti lurj^rthan, 
lei. S6t:h\s^^ I>tmf>if givat-primtr 

firpek, first volume entirely In, 
printed at Milan in 147H, K,^ 

Greeley, Hoxat^e, Am erif'jin journal- 
ist, author, and politir-lan, bio- 
^rraphical sketch of, 213 

Greiypnry IX, Popp, remarks upon 
the OeeretalK of, OS 

Gregorj' XIII, Pope, most notable 
Italian typefoundry, establiHhed 
by order of, fJO 
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&T0Ove, In types, lllnsti*tio& df, 
29; degtriptioH of, :n 

U^TOSse butuTile. Fleiukh, Cajctoii'ii 
cafiltAls retulii pt'ciiliaritloa of, 
SKI; flrsit bunk In the English Inn- 
gango ljrillt(?(l III. aUi {fioc »lno 
twM ; flmt used by Caxtuu tu 
England, 2H7; not fiivomd hy 
EngllBtl readeni!, 297, 29Sr revival 
of, *2»Sj exniJiplit of, 'iSm. Also 
onco known iifi Old ^l«inuA blank 
and See^rftaty 

Ontc^nberg, <)tihii,uf Medt& numed 
by Ztill, Triihumiiia, imd Jnhn 
Schtrfferim inveiitur of priutitie, 
78: conllrmed by tnb1«t!i to his 
memory, and by wrltiaga of flf- 
teeuth ceiituiy, IK 70; pointed 
and raanl eotlilu t»coii used by. 
61; two boaios ot i#u|!li!ih m&de 
by, SI; Blbltitext of, 01; works 
attributed to, aM (?jb(* 1} 

Gvtt.a-pei«ba, not ouitnble fur 
types. 10 

Hnnrkm Tyne-foTindry, the foon- 
drien absorlied by, 92; Inreest in 
UoDnnd, Qi; celebrated tut iCs 
ovlr>nt»l8, 93. See also Knsffhgfii, 
Isaac 

Hantiir, Williaii), an Aineriran tJ^l*- 
fouridc>T, bi^^iiFk buitlneHfi in Now 
Yoi-k, Wi 

Hslr-line, in tj-pes, Ulustration of, 
S9; description of, 30; In picn, 
^U : in pe&rl, :i(t ; should have a, 
sloping b&8e, 4tit types with long 
Itna snprp, 4fl, ''id ^ snjiportiHl by 
broAtd base In modem light -faeeil 
^npes, 51 ; fmllty uf the shKri), 
S£tu ; abotild have a, vkibl« t1ili>k- 
n^HS, £3(1 ; niiiiint«nanre of the 
tharp, 25*i; ^imitatiUTIIt of, 393: 
noeA for thli^kpr. 2^ (Ree kIau 
note) ! dellfftcy f>f, in large types, 
2S6, 2S6 : Caalon old-HtvliJ nbiinit*- 
tsiised by flnii, 2m 

HfU]d-ca«ti^TS, FVenoh Knd Ulngllsb, 
prodtictioii of. per day, iW 

ITHTid-caistiiiig, earliest method of. 

as, -m 

Hand-pr?iis. permanence of, Sn^K 
UaiiKitrd, Tbomas Cnrson, EncUBli 
1 priiitur niid anthor, on Irregular- 
fttes of tj-pe hodie«, laS; early 
And Int^r CahIou type bodi^is 
l^o^l pared by. 1«!H (»ps alHo note 2 h 
"Typojjrupiiift" nf, cited. 13't; 



on the book-printlne of hi^ dnj. 
24] tnvtt) ; deiionru'ea fat-faiwd 
black, mM (see filiiii note 1): ex- 
tract from " Typographifc " of, 

Hurper. ilaaicfi, ffmnder nt priut- 

Ing and publishing; firm now 

known an HaiyCT & Brothera, 2i)fi 
Hebrew, flrat bonk entirely tn, 

printed ttt Soncino in 14«!i, H5 
Henry viii, Klti^f of liltiuluud, at- 

dors prayer-bonk pTintifd for hit 

iiubjects, S) (noUt) 
Horbort, .John, piirtn«r of JenaoD, 

385 
H'le, Richard Sl&reh, an Ameiiun 

Ijrhitlrig-presa luanafaftiirer, £!3 
Holland, nnuierlekl naziiG&fif types 

on poiikt systtiui psrtl&Jly adopted 

In, 5tl Initm : EugUlih demand for 

punclies mnde in, ST 
Houf^btcn, Henry O., un AmerfrAn 

printer and publisber, 228; tin- 

cLinventltiijal book titlej« of, 'M 

InoU) 

IlltunlnatoT, Isltiuls and borders 
added to flarly printed tiDoks by 
professional, kl; certificate nf, to 
Bible of 42 linefi, S2 

Imperial Prtuting House. Se>e 
rrintiitff JJticiM, Imperial 

ImprciwUpn. in priutlug. variatioufl 
of, for different typw, 51, 52: 
effert *>f, npon liKtit-fnt-ed and 
boM-faeed typES, f>2 

Inlriul!). added by the proffatiotiAl 
iHiunlnatOT to &D e-arly rriiited 
loookfi, K2 ; those of the PMlt«r 
of 145T printed in two polona, S!: 
dpacr fpft for, in name early 
printed bookH, Si ; those of R»t' 
dolt probably cut in high relief 
on metftV, Hi: white letteni on 
gray ppjundwork, devis«l by 
nany printflrfl. *t; marked merit 
of those uflfld by early FVpneh 
printers, 88 

Instmnieats, TDeasnriog, needed in 
punch-rutting, 14 

Ionic, example of, H2t,; reiuATka 
npun. 326 

Iron, Q9<« of. In typo-met*!, 33 l«n 
ulso notf) 

ItiilUn, n form of roman, ppouliar- 
icy of, IH4 

Xtall'*, variations in funt of U. LSj 
bad fttting not Infrequent In ttome 
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older fonts of, 45; ahoiUd mate 
with rotniui, 4S ; tihnt of Ourn- 
mond TlUH^h admired, 8fl i Boduni's 
peculiar style of. t>0; Rlnrftys au- 
COllipnilii!^ full fuFit of riiman, 
17*2; a kiiupMtid iityle uf dis^uou- 
nertedHrri])!, VH; bu Lnseparable 
mute of romaii. Irtri; first, ex- 
hibited bv ALdasi in hlH iictus-'o 
eilltloii Pf Virgil, IS7, CTl; tl» 
text letter In rnuny buoks of 
Aldus, 1ST ; Tnodwni uaes of, 2<!!*: 
lUffienlt to cut snti east, l."??), 270 j 
few fomis nf faultless, 270 (s^e 
ft] so »ts(r) ; rcinurkii ciu original 
old-stylo, :i70, CTt (iwe also inif« 
]); mde (onus of (*ld, aTl (see 
alsonofe'i),' the Basltervllle, S71 ; 
psDinple and desfiription of mod- 
ernized old-Ktyle, 'J72; example 
nf Klzevir, 27ct : pc^ciiliHrities and 
llVnBtrHtioii of Fi'sncli old-styli!, 
^74; osample of tlic mf»d*ni bolJ- 
face, 275; rarity of ligiit -facpd, 
■^'i; exiirtL]fileso'f modern French 
light-fBC4', » condeoiied Froiich- 
face, and an eigliteetith-eeutnry 
Freiieh-fftoo, 'm, 277; dlffBTont 
attitudes of AmericKn, KngUnh. 
and French |jnbliaheT» towiird, 
277; examplaof engraver's haSr- 
lins, 27H ; incUitiid rninaii aFrtMich 
variety of, 278; remaTkn upon, 
and example of, Iftw. 379; de- 
ftcriiitiou of eltinsriited, 1!S0; re- 
marks ufKin S^tms mid BOiall 
*apit*]s of, ^'Stfl; KOttllcB of in- 
cUned form naually TiBinE{t, 321 ; 
Ttraarka njion, dTid examples of, 
gothltr fotidiuiRed, ,"121, 322 
Italy, immeric^al names of types on 

ftoltit ayntc-u pat^lally adnptMl 
n. Sfl <Ho(<'>; vnltifliiir' irnprovf- 
tneiitjt made tiy ttrlntt^rs at, ifTp : 
decadenpe of fj'pogTa]ihy In, 00 

iTai'k^on, JoBi^ph. u noted Kn^llah 
typefounder, «kt>tcli of, 100. \ti\ -. 
wideT* And iMjUndtir faee^ of, ttuji- 
plnnted by Scotchfape. llfi (jio(*> 

ja^obl, ProfesJiOi', of Ht. feters- 
biiTjc, his KiiccpsKfnl fJeftTtity- 
ping experiments. IH iniitt\ 

JampR, TTjomas, nn English type- 
founder, sket-nli of, B7 

Jannoti, J., n printer nf Sf^lHii, 07 

JanKeon, NIcwsk, Fr^ijich iiri-hiuol- 
ni^st nud mechanician, i-ecom- 



mends rulos and diaijraraH for the 
(leslguLujc uf letters!, 12 {nole\ ; m- 
I'eivoB f^cimmission from IJouis 
JClv 10 make a truly "royal" 
tyjje, tf7 ; new typeH uf, inferiiir 
in legibility anil durability, (*7 

Jav)^ Dr., French optician, re- 
marks of. oil nsei of serifs, 2rHi} ; on 
tbe readability of typhis, 'IS!i\ on 
thu evolution of tyiHiCTHiiliy, 31)1 

JeiiKiin, }i'tcolius. of Venice, on tlie 
eutting and uaiitin^' of UIk types, 
77, his types cofiied hi books 
printndiii Iraufe, MO; rcimanaiid i 
roniid gothic made by, i*L ; roniau 
porfe{^t«d bv, In 1471,1^3: romaua 
modeled after designs of, HH ; 
cnpital and lower-tmse letteni of, 
model for type-fniinders, Itr? ; 
buotflln ronnd guthlr printeil by, 
2ft4(iiole1); blogTaphiral sketch 
of, ;«.^ 

Jen Eton type, tiici, remark!; upon, 
3*14 ; eJEHmple of. lICWi 

Jet, In tj'p.e.c&stinjt, de&c^riptioiL of, 
si (af«(i also jititA il) 

John and Wlndelin of Spoyer, te- 
mnrkfi njion tvpefi used &ud bookjt 
printBd by, :«. 3«7, 3IW 

John of CiHOgiie, tu9«oclated A^lth 
Jenson, 'i&j 

John of Wetitphillii, bei^rina print- 
ing at Alost In 147-1. HO 

-lohn^on. J^awtence, a .(jrinteT. pk- 
tiiblishes sterfotj-pe foundry at 
Philadelphia, 102: IiIh gnrcetsurs, 
'iffi: Cimrliinati branch fmrndiy 
estAlilisiied by. 10."i 

Johnaon, William, invents a type- 
raKtlng machine, 2tJ inott} 

Jordan. J. C, supcessful electro- 
typing *?sperioipiits of, IS (iioCa') 

Juiiuis. Franfia. pntichcs and mat- 
rices collected by, iW 

Justitii'athin. in typocjaphy, nd^ 
vuntaKe claimed for point system 
in. IfM; dlfFtc-nltles nf, ISO, 161; 
spaces (in point sets an aid to, 164 

Kelmscott Press, the, establishnient 

of, 207 : example of lloLden type 

complied at. ar>7 
Kern, In tvuea. description of, 30. 

.11 ; should bp well supported, W ; 

nnnvuidsble !n Italic, 269, 270 
KoHti?T, Ltnrens, tho li'gpnds of A 

Dntch Invention by. Til"; bad tyjie- 

founding of, 92 
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Lead, a CDtuitltueut of tfpe-metikl, 
B, 33 (im^ also twU) 

LmicU. In printing, ;^TEiduBt«d to 
divisjnTls nt pica, ftl, 145, 148; 
difference in H)i|K4aTim(;e of type 
|ittKlu(;ed by una at, IMt, 107: ll- 
tiistrfttlon ol VRriiius thicknesses 
of. 107 ; hi^h and low. 10" r usu- 
ally nasi in n mould. IrtT. lOrt : 
some niadti liy i^ullhiK-mHchiiies, 
ll>K; ntado hIj^o of rulliH] Iifuse, 
llKi : eapaoity of a font extended 
liy nsp of, 177 E apftfe occupied by 
one pound. 177; how to flud re- 
qnirm weight of, 177, 178 (set 
also notesi 

Leavenworth, WUllam, adiipts tbe 
pwntogTftph to thfs nidwurniittir* 
of wood types, 948 

Le Be, GoillanmB, Hut^cc^dR Gbtp- 
mond as l«adiii|: French type- 
foiiTifter, 87 ; his deHrtiidAnts, 
tfj 

Letterit, full-Lodled, 12; aAcendln^. 
descoudiniy;, and short. 13 ; variA- 
tion in face Iieijj;ht« of. H; i]«ti>r- 
mmntinn o( pridiiortinnit «t, IS; 
niieof modi'], in elpptrotypinE, l*t- 
■fcenied. 24, 32: illiiminnted iui- 
tajil, addctil to i^nrly printed Iioii^ck, 
62; fatttiioo I if milking wkit^, iHt 
adhenfiicti of fteraiaiis to pointed, 
fil ; 143FI11 and fOTidi^used. 114; vA- 
riffas sizes of, defined, IIB (sec 
itlKo note} : HiipprioT, fiindtihed 
only to order. 174 ; description of 
swask, 1^; »p(!cinienRof Hlx9{<ii<i;i 
of two-lino. &1 r «xainplEm«f con- 
densed two-line, '2M, 2Mi decline 
in denaand forMcWv ornamented, 
359; demand f«ii' fstitastio, 360; 
Morris's avprsion to clnsi^lt;, snrt 
leauinif to Teutoni* fortna of, 
;iai ; merit of the Kelmsfott, 370 

Lettre de forme, Lcttre de sommc, 
See farfvie, Saimuf 

Lisht-f«i:«, exfttnple of, 223; tlinr- 
act«rtatlcM and exiun|]te of mod- 
em Fr»nch. 224; ohjet-tiong to. 
228; nifttiy sizes needed to com- 
plfite serifls of, 346 

Lmdsaf. JAiues,tyi)e-fontider, 103; 
specimen of condposed Scotch- 
face cut by, 214 

Linotype (or Mer^nthaler) ma- 
chine, SHKcess of, largely au« to 
aceuiHcy at m^tri^'ets, 333 ; its con- 
BtnLctJon and opi»mtifin, HMr-IiiVl 



Lit«m fiorenten, Ratdolt'a uaiuc 
for decorative InltlBls!, 8:i 

Lonp-primei (10-p<iint)i, UloiitTDtifln 
lit body of, 20; alBBse4 RS a regii 
lar body, 5fl; capita.1 and lower- 
ease alpliabets of, SO, til ; oriKiti m 
of name, B5 (see also note Ij; 
preferred for daodeciTnos, 68: 
examples of, Aolid and I eailvd, ifH, 
m-. Btandard width of, lU ; illiw- 
tration of irTfiriilarltiea of mea- 
Biiroment in four fares of, 119 

L<>thiAii, (4eoTge B., estaliLlAhea a 
typp-fonndry «t Httuburgh, Pa., 
102; bll! (Ireek f«q«8 miirh ad- 
mired, 10,1 

Lothiau, Robert, of Scotland, fa- 
ther of (4, B, I-iothJHD, begins a 
type-foiuidry in New Vorlt, H)2 

LuuiR XIV, King of Pmnce, com 
ml8«lDns Jaugeou to make * 
"mynl " tyxie, 87 

Lower-ease, romAO, as a name for 
HmoU ]ett«ira, ttwbnicaj and not 
generally miderntood, Ifia <»cb 
idan itotf-i ; an iiuitatlun of chu- 
Hcters of early frencb and ItAlian 
copylRta, ISU'; when. Where, and 
by w^hom first made. lt!7 

Lyman, Nathan, Ainericnc type- 
founder, 104 

Lyriiis, early founder* of, snpply 
printers of ftll conntriei wttli 
pnnches, mstricei, and font^ of 
tyiw, m, 87 

MacFarland fare, the. example ot. 
and remarkx upoij, ;t74, ;i7fi 

ilachine, Cylinder, Type-eastmK, 
TjpB-revoIvlng, See fyliniirr, 
Tjfpe-caatinff, Ippe-rrvotuxng 

MncKellnr, Thomas. Ameriean 
[iriiitfr. ^kfti'ti iif, 229 

Mainz. S. . M.ufi 

Making n-ujiy. oiiii;^slou of, a caue 
of wear i'li tyjiea, 37, 3li ; the 
tuodtsrn style of, SH; dprelopcd 
by Joseph Aleiandpr Adams. 21» 

Mansion. Colnnl, printer. Bsestype; 
sLiiiii^T to those of ,reiiEOIi, iW: 
curious clkfiTHCters of. 93; Blades 
And Mjtdden on Ctixton'a bnij- 
neas rt?latioTis with, 207 inulri 

ManuttoB, Aldnf>. Italian printer, 
eoroplainsof piriu'yof hlftdeslAi», 
HO j BmaU rapitHlit and itaU<> Ant 
made for, and sliown by, iti7i 
italic the t«xt-Iett«r of matiy of 
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Ills books, leT { firat Stallr. exhib- 
ited in his Vir^l of 1501, 1«7, 
270 

MHppii, Adani G,, first type-founder 
in New York, 102 

Jlarte'DS, TMoTTj', t.rpea of, &2 

JlHrtin, Robert iiid'WiJllam, noted 
Englkh type-founders, sketch of, 
101 

Mdtrii, deaeriptioTi and ccmstmc- 
tlon of, 17 ; uoiiveriiloft of drive 
into, 13; also niMle by plectTO- 
tjrpiiiff, IS (see also Tiufc), 19; im- 

S Tosses the tluid metnt, 'X; bad 
ttiDjEjc-np of, iS, 46; frequently 
sold at close of ftfteentli centary, 
80; linble to impercelrtible ma- 
plscpment, 125 

Jiftyeur, Gnntavo, rpvival c>f the 
neTenteentli-eeotury, or Elzavir, 
8tyIo by, 190 (aw also fwtis 2), 
500 (seei ftlao note); Dldot style 
revived by, 21 B 

Mecom, Beniftrain, printer, nephew 
of Franklin, attempts HteTa{rtyp- 
lug, 102 

M^nt^ or Mainz^ Blbl^ of 42 llnfiH 
iUumiimted at, 74 ; the Bible of TJfi 
lin«?K believed to have l>eeni print- 
ed at. 71; type-itiftkliifjaiiii pont- 
ine practised at, htfore 1480, 7Si 

MeHdlan (44- point J. «2 

MlfToscflpiquo (2- point — Didot) , cut 
by Henri Mdot, 68. »22 

Milan, flrat voluniein Oieek printed 
at, in 14T!!, 85 

Miller. ■VVmiftin. a Scottish type- 
fonndeir, and his suceeiisore, 101 

Mlnlkla, See Evfplfior 

Minion (T-noLtit), Ulnistratlon of 
body of, 'JS; plnsaed a» an irregu- 
!•* body, 5S. tW ; fapltAl and lower- 
case alpliabpts of, IM, dl ; origin 
of hx uAiUii, 40; examptes of, 94, 
95; standard width of. 114 

>Iinlonett« (Si-pointy. laT);«ly used 
in Prancd for combination bor- 
ders, 6S ; paxiiinfr uat nf iiSH ill 
fho Xlaitod States, W, fl7 ; equiva- 
lent of EnctlHli emerald, fi7 

Minuftciile, Dr. Taylor's nnme for 
lower-cane letters, 185 («()**); the 
CTftroline, 1J*S 

Missal, th« iTcrman name nf canon 

MltJhel, "willlBni Maiilett, Ameri- 
ean inventor of a nractic*! type- 
Betting mn(>hiu«, 205 



Mitchelaon, David, a London dio- 
elnker, begins a type-foundry at 
Boston, Itrj 

Mitfel. See Unglinh 

Modcrn-faee. the preTftQlng $tyle 
of rumaji type, IMS; characteris- 
tics of, liSB, ]8S, IIW, 102, 193 

Monot'One. See Cuahing 

Monotype, Lanstoa, deseriptitm of. 
and method of opcrnttou, u,'i7 

Mores, Edwnrd Howe, nn English 
ftntiqlinry and ivriteT on typOjf- 
rtphy, explauatlon of " the Fie 
by, M, 65 ; jtnrchasei; contents of 
.Tftities foundry, 97 

Morris, William, English poet, ar- 
tist, and typo^aphet, devises 
a "tiolden ■' tj-pe, nased oti Jen- 
»oii*a great-pruner romaii, 2041, 
Ml; ftontrilnit*» to this work ftn 
example of it, test written by 
himself, 20S: fnvonj qnAtntness 
and Tnedieval methodfi, Mli his 
Aversion to elassic, and liianinf^ 
to Teatouic f ormii, 361 ; IbSueH a 
new form of blaek-lctter, »61; 
difflcultips encountered by, In de- 
Bignlug tJjK latter, 3111. 362: re- 
niRrks upon his new Troy typei, 
3(32; the reading world indfibtei] 
to, for a really Di&sculiue styl*. 
JIflS; type* of, rejoctpd by pub- 
lishers as ntlfltforordlnarybonXs, 
368; niarked influence exerted hy 
t>-peii of, 3^, :)7(i; hla admlrubto 
methods, il70. fins also KtlmKOtt 

Motteroi, CUaade, French printer, 

sketch of, aaa 

MotteroK face, the, chararterfstiea 
of, 231 ; adripted by Munif-jpal 
Council of Paris for its pnUleA- 
tlons, ^2; example of, 2S% 2SS: 
pontTBBtfld with the I>idot atyle, 
23S 

Mould, use of, In type - malEing, 9, 
10 1 eauh matrix must be aneuratn- 
ly iltted to, 17? nil niatrtcesof a 
font adjusted to a slng^le, IB; 
trueness of, imperative, 1*; (ie- 
scrtption and eonatrnttlon of, 10, 
2(1 (see also notei, 21; efforts to 
ca!!t many tywia at one opera- 
tion from a miutiple, 22; Dldnt's, 
not adopted by other foundera, 
24; its «se> III the pTO^'ewof hand- 
eastlngf, 25, 2(t: in sti'reutyplng, 
ifl; its set altered with tumost 
every ehange of matrix, 45 ; rini- 
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pie form f»f, used \)f early priat- 
ers, «1; linbility of, to sttpII »nd 
w^ar, 12Q 

iiijurioiiH tij tyiit?a, 37 
Mrnild-innklng. dfifliiition of, Id 
M<!i£an, JoaepJi, first Eii),(lij;li writer 
(lutypojrrapliy, Bi-heme of, for ijp- 
slMlng letter^;. IL! {'ii(itt^. 13; hln 
"llechatilck Exercisps '' cited, a) 
{hoU) i his uionlda made of irott, 
2l> (iint^J ; hin fdtimate of prn- 
du(.-tluii of Etigllsh hiuiil-«aKt«r, 
2(>: st-fl-tcniflut of, a» to ujn^ i>f 
Iron in type-mefsl, 'SX (s*e hIhm 
ntitc); booiea now calliKi jireEii- 
Ibr unknown to, 58 r liia 'worktt 
on tTpogTaph}', JH5; his geoinetii- 
e«l ibrmulw declared iniprftct-lcii- 
ble, (H>; TiHnirtR ten bodiFK most 
used in Enelaiid, 12B, 127; nidf 
Kud unDOnth nId-Btyle italic of, 

Munsell, Jdel, pnbUKlior and Jiriiit- 
er, sTtoteh of, 2H 

NwtoleoTi I, ISTiipeTtirof theFnenrfi, 
ttespf ill 8 printl tig- offices of PropB- 
Eandn nt Rome and ^f Modii^iH dt 
PlOTt'UfP, WW 

N&tlunnI (or Royal or LmperiAl) 
|*rint-ing Houkp. S^ee Ptiud/iif 
HmtK, Xiitifinal 

NpcIc, or BeiiM. in types, UluxtrK- 
tion of, 23; deac-riptlon of. ao 

Netherlands, tAfly printers of, use 
type face similar to that of J(mi- 
mn, HU; four hodleM iif englist) 
Tnnde hyuTiknuwu purl v printer 
of, 81; 'improvement "ol^ type- 
foon<Uti(r in, 61 

Ntwton. Dr., of New Yorli, inrenta 
(■opp^r-facing, 41 

Nldk, 111 types, lllustratloit of, H): 
description of, 31; it nhanltl be 
clearly defined and different fitiiii 
<ithf>r faces of sanie budy, 48 

Konpsreil (6-poiiit), illustrntlom uf 
body of, ^; Tridt^ly known fta 
type nHtiie, ST : clasaed hb n roirn- 
larbudy. 58; capital anil lower, 
ease ii]phabet« of, 00, Ul : most 
nMd of the small bodieR, 67 ; in- 
Tentlon und earUest use* of, S7 ; 
adjudged a marvel of letter-cut' 
till!?, 67: exaiuples of. !W. 97: nd- 
Tcrtis«ment!i in, lOiS; ataiidnrd 
width of. 114 



Non-pltiB'Ultni (S-pobat), eaet rni 
i-point body, Hh 

Old tilack, Tcvivdl of lettre it 
tioiiinie, or rnund gothic, mkdn 
luimtt of. Sffil; example of, £90; 
eharacteristlcfs And uses nf, 29P 

OUi pufflish, adheres clfisely tu tlst 
niijHiela of first prlutets, Kt ; gen- 
erally ai'cpptpd name of prdnted 
blact-letter. '^Si; ehanictrristU'a 
nnd USPS of, 2SH, 29&; eiLaiu|ile 
of, aJ5; preferred by Picketliir, 
aB.'j ; commeuded by Moxon. 2B§. 
'J96: more in fashion tiow tli*n 
formerly, 296; its ahbrevlailong 
uiMid in faeitiinlle reprints, 2£W 

Old Flendsh black. Sets Grottt 

Old Roman, KhsTacteristics of, and 
reniftrkfs upon, :)7S 

l>ld'Btvlc, the Oaslcm, 98, 100; in ii 
subdivision of the roman form 
ijf ty[W, 1S8{ charaeteristire at, 
ins. IHI; example of, 180; dr- 
feets of, ltl2; h^ntuiBS of laud- 
cmized, IBtJ, 194, lB5i exuinple of 
large-fa«ed, liW; example and 
clianiC!tii>nstiM of original, JUT; 
the Baale, or early -Italian, dr- 
aeribed and Ulustrtited, 10ti, lUH 
{see also note l); the EllSBvil. or 
seveiiteenthreutnry, ex&mpleft 
and peculiiiritiBJt of, JM (;n«o alwi 
note 2), iSffl (s«e also not*i, 201; 
Ronnldiion. example of, 20'.'; 
Fre-nth, esaraple of, 208; w>n- 
densed, preferred by Frenrh 
printers for dlctionories and cat»- 
logwes, 304; Portufitnese, «xanipU> 
(if. 204. i)06: enndi>nsed tvpM 
made liii niodcil (»f, 26ti, -167, ^; 
example of extra condt^nsed, 36S; 
objectloiiatile f nmi* of eundepied 
ntid extra. ^.'Diidensed. 21^ 

Oricfitals, older fonuw of, huTe one 
series of cbarncters only, 185 

OverlftviiiB, preient method of, de- 
vetojictl in t'nited States, 310 
8ee AJariu, Jon^h Alexander 

Oiford, early type-fuiind«f« at, 9(1 

fantograph, adaptation of, to Uio 
manufacture of wood tj-pes, 34K; 
description and lllustnitiou ot. 

Paper, varieties of, deatrnctlve ti> 
tyjws, its 
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PflrBgou (20-pnint), widelv kjiown 
&H a- type name, &7; seldom se- 
lectpd now by Amerifan or Etik- 
JUJi fdUlldoTS, tKl: fnvored bj- 
Caxtnn and the printer of thi" 
Bible o£ i'i Unfn, sa j fullud text 
in GeTmany, Si; suitabln hfxik- 
typeH uot Dindit tipon this body, 
108. Sw bIiwi iJjKtnle jjorosmi 

Awla, the e»rl}- found MB of, siipplv 
^nti^m of ail trOtttttriGS witli 
inuiches, mBtTipwH, nnd tnnts, i*fl, 
ST ; notable fuatiiierM of, 6T: boo'kK 
(printed ftt, for Cwctaii and hlK 
SDceemors, 03; return of J<^nson 
to, S6S; tbipk-HteBinied mmaii 
types eariy tu&de niul used M. 

Pfcrker, Matthew, nil English Brch- 
bishnp and eHrlv ptttroti ut print- 
in K. 94 

Fearl (Jj-polutI, wld«1j' iistd us tjnie 
aame. 5T: plaHflpd bh u tegular 
body, 5§; capital and lower-E«Be> 
aJphabetn nf. 60, fll; Is used for 
|K>Gk<!t, editions of Bible, prnyer- 
books, and anjall m&nuiUH, QT; 
made famous by Jannon in his 
ao-i!slted "I^Iamond" vdlUoTis, 
87; exaniplea nf, swilid and Ifliwipd. 
IW, 101; atandiiTd width of, 114 

Petrarch (FrBncesco Petrarca). 
Itftlian poet, itaHc of Aldus mod- 
el«l trn handwriting »f, 187 (see 
also note} 

Phoiitityp^, Its needed new ebarac> 
ters not in nenprnl naa, 335 

Plea (]2-tx>iiit), sprtcea of, illnstT»t- 
ed, 29; ilhistraticu of body of, 
29; about one sixth of an Ineh iti 
thickness nf body, 31; all aizea 
nbove cantm called by mwltlploss 
of, 57; clsRKed tus & TeftnlMf bifdy, 
66; capital and lower- i-asp alpha- 
bet* of, 60, 81; a tavurite body 
for ortavos, S4 ; th(> standard nun. 
for determlulng Mlzea, S4; origin 
of name, 64; Rnwe MoreiS nn. 64. 
Si {Ete« aUci )ia/« Ih exa.mpleci nf. 
Bolid and leaded. rt4. W; a bonk 
111, 106; sttindard width of, 114; 
eiauipl? «Tid defnfts of an earlv 
form of t'Ondensed, 202, 263; 11- 
InstTBtion and characterlKtlcs of a 
Inter form of, 283 ; eairly fiie«» of, 
too eond»ns(><], 289. 384; example 
of, and r^inarkg upon, extra con- 
elenfied . 2(15. See abw ikmbU pica. 



/"owr-lmc pica, Kise-Unepiite, Sbe- 

Pica, Prinrw de, origin of nam?, BTi 

Pickering, William. En^iAh pub- 
liaber,!i«]«;t8 diamond type f orhin 
tulniature editions nf the eliissica, 
GS; TfwjHests Whittitij^hani tn re- 
print n diarj' in nld-Htvle letter, 
m; nnronTfntional bouk titles of, 
244 (wo(f): uses pointed blafk- 
lettorfor his Vi^-torlan edition of 
Book of ConimnTi Prayer, 21*5 

Pie, old GniEllKh form of the Latin 
name Pica, 64, ti,^ 

Pin-mark, in types. llliiiitrNtioti of, 
2Si des<rHptian uf, 31 

Plane, in type-casting, nse of, 25 

Plautla, ChrlRtop'heT, of Antwuip, 
orientals cut by Le B^ for, 8* s 
iiew«r styles of, B2 ; various type- 
fimnders work fur, H2; Gran/ou 
his favorite designer, 92; Via 
Memish i-liaracters, 92 

Plates, zlue and i<opper, action of 
eleetrir, rnrrefit ^ln. JW, lljl 

Poetic-fare, a i^ondeuM^d old-Ktyle 
prefermd in France* for poetry. 
201; example of, '2^ ; great popn- 
lariljf fpf, 216 

Point, in tyijojirapby, the Atnerl- 
«n, 154, 15,'i {see rIbo nott}; the 
Foarnler, I5n (see also notei; the 
I>idot, 155; iilustrntlcm of type 
biMlies haded on Ainericau, 156 

Points of punrtuBtion. number of. 
In font, 12; obJertumH to italif, 
239; a real need for inrlined, 23fl 

Pnint Bysteui, new ntimes of types 
Bccordhii; to, hi, Ki; is partially 
adopted In Italy, Spain, and Hol- 
land, 5fl hiotf) i FonTnier'a i<sp1n- 
imtioiiof his, ];i3-i;((*; udvivntatres 
titrvmlKed by, HI ; adopted liy 
PtbucIi t>^le-fnllnders, 141 s Prari- 
(;Oift-AnibTni»i> T-Hdnt de\-lsi?$ n 
new, 1*2, 14;i; conpurrent use of 
Foumier's and of l>)dnt's. 14!{, 
144 (aee alao itcte 1); preference 
of tlie PariRiari tjiiopraphers f nr 
Foumler'H. I4H (see also no^f); the 
American, 143, IM; ndnptlon of 
the latter by I'nlted Stste* Type 
Pounders' AsKOf-iatiOn, 150; bhasiH 
(if the Anierlenn, 1^2 (see alao 
note} ; eomparison of Fnumlet'S 
with the American, 155 [nott) ; 
the American, adopted by many 
foiLDders, IM); too much expeeted 
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from, IM; hfllpful in iilpcbraip 
work, 161; api>IlE>d ta th« sat, or 
width, of typos, 10], 162; diffluul- 
tiea of HTtch Itpplli-Ation, 182, 163; 
hIso nppliod to 8P(m*b, Jflft, 164; 
lire^^nr p«)gT«»ss»ii of type 
bodies ill Am^iicuii, illuHtrateil, 
181 ; type bodies clearly rteftned 
Ijy nuTOnriral immeK In, 182 

Polyglot, London, of HiTi?, foiirtli 
eretkt Biblo of the wutM, d^ 

Pmymatjfpe. Ste IHdei, Hefiri, and 
Piyfj^Jtef-, LojiiA ,Tokn 

Pouoli^, Loiiiii John, type-founder, 
lidoptH r>1dut'K pulymiitypH mfith- 
Od, 102 

Presses, Cylinder, maybu Injiirioiis 
to ty^iesi 37, See nlfw* Cyiinst^. 

FresBwurk, in mnired by rudely cut 
or badly fitted type, 49; flmnll 
types prtMlnae the effect of weAk- 
nes» in, i^wi ; »b(nidonmeiit of old 
inetbodti of, 25,*} 

Price lists. See under TabUs 

t^nt, dat* of oldest verified, 09 

Prliit«T6, Imdies now mUed irrejcn- 
Inr vuiknowQ to early English, 
58; early, engraved fall-page hor- 
ders and wtute initials on eray 
groundwork, i^ i early rtaliaii, 
made valuable iniprovemeiit* in 
typoj^sphy. tfa; e*rly Freiseli, 
preferred the 1>l&t!k-lette* chftr- 
RCter, 86; improFenjpntsinty[Xie- 
Hipby innde by Prench, tfO; eiirly 
types of Dutch founders pre- 
ferred by London, 9S; early, 
worked to great disadvantage, 
106; a rude adjustable mould 
U9P^ for (^&sthi^ typeu by first, 120 

Printing, weak ana misty style of. 
2^ ; demand for qnaiiitneisN in 
deeo^tive, 360; obieytionn to 
new faiihloiis lu, 360 ; Morris's re- 
ported atatement on the dcgradB- 
tion of, 301 

Prlntiii|«f Hon?*, Puctil, of Pannn, 
Budonl invited to reconatmci and 
ni»naKe. HO 

Printing House, the Imperial, of 
Vienna, celebrated for its IsTSe 
eolleutluti of foreign. ty|ie«, W 

rtintini? Hobs*, National (or Royal 
or Imperial), Le Be cuts orien- 
tals for, H7 ; notnblo Paris type- 
founders dwarfed by growth of, 
47; its punch-cutter Lnc6 disfl^. 
ores the loman character, HS^ 



higb reputation of, 88; its typo- 
^aphical rirbes, 88, 89 

Pt-intinp, type, date of oldest, 70 ; 
[iract ised at Mentz before I'UO, 7S 

PVinting-typeK, See ^Vp** 

PrcipHgHnaji. Presa of the. pune1i«c 
of, 90 : Bodoiii maiiueer of, tW 

Prototype, mensnrini! luritruiuent 
used byPoumier, 140, 141, 143 

Psalter of 1457, corlieBt book bear- 
ing u printed dnt«, 72 \ its typeA 
c«i!t on bodies of double par»gviir 
and double yjriBat-ijrimrr, id; d^fJ' 
nited with red ink ami larfie ini* 
timlH, 73 ; ImprliCit cf , 75 ; contaillx 
grpat initials in two cnloTS, K2; 
printtsl by Fust and SphiBtfur, 
29a (iwte 2) 

Punch, description niid c^jnatrtic:- 
tjon of, 18, li ! impreRses the ma- 
trix, 28 { frequently sold at elose 
of ftfteeuth I'pnt.ury, BO; cnt *m 
st*el forronian and italic, 339, '.Wl 

Punch-cntter, tiie modem, not fet- 
tered by arbitmry rules, 11, 12 
(tiDJe) ; now he begins hiA work, 
13-lS; difflfulties of the early, 
100; different aiiOK nf the old and 
the modfirn, liiO (see also nott\ 

Piincb-dutters, in AnterivAn type- 
fonndrii^s nf the nineteenth can- 
turv, 21*9, 2&0 

Fnncb-fliittinpit, description of, 10- 
17: HcenetH of, Jealunaly guarded, 
100 

PnnRh-anttlag uukchlne, the Ben- 
ton, features of the pntitogmph 
aucpBsafnlly incorporated in, 350; 
method of workinp, H5<l, 352, SS3; 
illnktratloti of, '.iiil -, Kuperiorlty 
of punches prodnced by, 3.'i3 

Pynsun, Rlehard, Eng;U6h printer, 
introduceFi into England th« ro- 
mail form of letter, D3; many o( 
his pnncbes and typ^B broueht 
from ti<;iaen, 03 ; Mnxnu's mctael 
letters sihow no important depart- 
ure from those n«i}d by, ;mX) 

Quotation niarScs, superiority of 
Fren;-b over KngUsh, 203. SOi. 239 
(see also not* 2} 

RatdoLt, Erhnid, of Venice, proba- 
bly the ftrst U> make true dnw- 
rative InitlalB, S3 ; remark* npoa 
the latter, 84 ; aceeptd thfr model 
intToduced by Jenson, 347 
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Re&dftrs, u^eds of, not inteUigetitls'^ 
rezBTcIed by type-fOTmrteTB, 253, 
li54; rights of, deserrc miiTe con- 
!l1di^^llUr}^, 254 

1t«ed, Sir C)i»rlps, nn EngUsJi typo- 
fgnndBi*, IW 

Reed, Talbot Bainps, on the etaly 
nse of great-primer for text of Bi- 
bles and pmyer-booJts, 33 (note) ; 
possible ori^B ot uanie bi)urge<Hs 
iiagj4;esf*d by, 6G : rcmaTkR of, un 
lirevinxle!!, 6S (»urii> : on the uee 
of black-letter in Ejiplfmd, Si; 
OTl Day 'a exuellenef us a type- 
founder, 9i: till tho Orford Uni- 
versiey Ptesa, 98 ; Oil old Eu^Iistl 
foundrie!!, 97 ; thp suthor'a in- 
dflbt«ineSS to, 100; (mtlwiiehtevu- 
ments of the typfi-foumler Pig- 
eina, 101 ; on the MUler &. Richard 
foandTy, 101 

R<ifer«ticbB, niunb«r of, tn font, 12 

R^gli^t, in priiitiD£, 145^ 14^ 

B^UDE'r, Franz, of Venice, accept* 
type ^tand^id introdnriHl by Jen- 
sou, 3Q7 ; deviseB new iityl* for 
bii edition of the " UandrnfiitiBi- 
malG," MH; blosraphloal altetch 
of, 36» 

Benner ^Pft the. di»8i)^ipd uft«r 
■tylfl of rranz Remner, 'ifi^-. iu 
eliaiaeteiTletles, 308; example 4if. 
3e& 

Riverside face, example and char- 
p<;t'i^ri^ticv of, 2!i^, ihffi ; Intmduf*-- 
tlon of, a protect a^atost effemi- 
niifly of modem tjiies, 231 

Roman. TafintioiiH'iii a font of. 14, 
15 ; one fucf) of ttullu u£ed wltb 
tiro or ninre fiwes of, iA; ftrnt 
f oiinded by Sweiaheym and Pan- 
Darts in I4fia, KJV; made perfect 
by Jetuon In 1471, SS? Tory 
endenTar» to pait«iid the ««* of, 
86; Oiuttmoud's torm. of mueh 
adJnlTiH], 86 J Bodoni'A pcpuliar 
atyleof, 90: lack of bunuunloux 
series of fa^us in, 108, IfU*: full 
fontof, Alwnvsa<-CDmpanli^cI wUh 
ItaKi;, 172; fJiaructeni omittpd in 
Tegular font of, 172; preferred 
M) t^jxt-lettcr by the Eni^liish- 
•peakinfc people* and tlio Latin 
T»ee«, liii; larRcly Bsed in Ger- 
mauy for si-ieutlflc bo-aka, IM, 
185; every comp)«>te font of, be- 
tween pearl and ifreat -primer pro- 
Tided with thiM MileB of eh»r- 



iietere, IJnS (see also note) ; itiilie 
an inseparable mate uf, 185; Ad- 
dition of italip to font of, 165; 
live correlated aeries of the al- 
phabet in, 186; ^rejttefit merit 
of, IHfl; capital!; of, imttatloufi 
of Roman tapidtiry lottOTS, 1B6; 
subdivided into two ela»s«a, ISi; 
nn objert of <!xperini<)iit with 
typo-fonndera for nearly four 
feiitnirieR, 191 ; defects of, most 
noticeable in the smaller Ekes, 
2iKl; little chaiiee in genorfd f onn 
of, 234, 235; rarity of large sizes 
of, ^t, ^3; exniHple {>f inclined, 
27S : called white-fptter to distin- 
^j^sh it from blat^k-letter, 292, 
29;t ; varliHis styles of. foi Berious 
books, SIM ; ttrat made at Sublaco, 
367 ; uncouth shapes of, not tol- 
enited in llf teentli rent-nry, 3<J7 ; 
model of, selpcted hyBeiiner, 906 

R<>mlHL>b«i Antl<]UA and Vei-Aallen, 
illustTntinn of capitals of, 'iTl; 
remarks upon, 37:), 374, 375; made 
and sold tn Npw York under tho 
name of BrtuLford face, 373 

Rnnnldsou, .Ttunes, psrtn«T of Bin- 
ny, 102; reeelvea loan of type- 
founding appnratllR bought by 
Frutiklin. 155 (not^J ; hiogTKphi- 
cal sketch of, 302 

Ronon, (!arly founders of, supply 
printers of all coniitrieii, 8tt, 87 t 
bookfi printe<l at, fur Uaxton and 
his successors, K); early En^Ueh 
printers Import iheir pnnehes 
and typ*8 from, KJ, '.SMi 

Round-face, exampl es at, on pica and 
long-primer bo(fies, 22*>, 221 ; pre- 
valMuij^ fancy for, 221; effeeilve 
in ItadetJ (uinipuBitJon with broad 
margins, 2^1 

Ruby- See Agate 

Rules, brass, in printing, basla fur 
sixes of, M, 145, 14fl 

Runic, examples of, 32^. 327 

iSanlecque. Jacques de, French type- 

fcinndelt, SI 
8ntaniek type, example of, and re- 

miLrk^ upon, ft^ 
Bajaer, or Sower, Christopher, ei- 

tablishes type-foundry at Oer- 

tnantown. Pa., 102 
Savi^e. Williaw, author of a ' ' Dic- 

tiousry of Printing." 128, 12»; 

his table of nieasnreinents nf 
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bodleenu^ by fouudsfa of Grent 

Britig^n, 129 
Scheme (or Bfll in OTcnt Briteiii), 

in typfjgTKphjf, definition of, 185, 

IBB; f or (iifforeiit foiitB, 168, 167; 

ubjiiet of thti, 108; not exnctlj' 

•liKp in nil f gwndrloH, IfK) ; for ti 
. fio-c&lled complete font of romitn 

And italic, Idft for oii^-thouAUtid- 

pflutidfoiit, IflS-lTl; of friietions, 

173 
Utiha^ttet, John, son of I'eter, Elmimii 

Qiitenbeirg na inventor of print- 

SchGL'tTc']!', P<5 ter,pirintB tlioGraiiiDia- 
ti«a Ai Ment3!, 74 ; round gotliii-, 
CKTiwnii-gotbiij, at, 91; Latin Bible 
ot 14C2 printed by, 294 {note 1). 
Ses also Ffifit, John 

Schwabacher,tbe early admirers of. 
Bl; wuH neTflracle^rted by Enaliisll 
publlsherii, 290, 297 ; examp^ of, 
ifSi ; still Tetninii its uld populnT 
ity, ;i0.'j (see also (lofej % roundfr, 
clearc'r, Unil simplRT tlmu thi; 
friiftnr, 3fl4 ; example of, MI+ 

.Sctencffl, AHiiaxl^tnls dei<, coininli;- 
flion of, formulNtes rules for de- 

Buotub-fnre, HtunddTd of thirteen 
turn llmltR uae of, US? eKMnplf 
of, on Inng-primerbody, 212 ; ori- 
gin and (■ha.racteristir^ of, 212; 
a conipleto leriei first Bhown iu 
AmeripH by James Odnner, 212, 
213 ; its grnte acknowled^ted, 213 ; 
objections to, SlUi csiimptfi of, on 
lO-pivint body, 2Vt -, e\Atai<\o of 
cuodensed, on un^limh body, 'AH ; 
many slzeB needed t« eomplet-e 
series of, 246 

Script, iHct of dnnibility of, 35; 
Ugbtet impression necsBBBiy for 
paAV of, 51 , 52 ; inodeled on some 
IiMhlon of letter used by early 
copyists, 1S4; the line soparatinp 
jtallc from, not easily drawn, 27!> 

Secretary, of old form. Sen (iroiisi; 
bdtarde 

Sediin, E<o-ctil)i?d "Diamond" edi' 
tluus printed by JaunoD at, 87 

S^nsonauhnidt. ,fobn, prints Bam- 
berg MisBHl of 1481 from largest 
t*'Xt-tyjfe«, Hi 

Serif, in types, illustration of, a»; 
dest^riptioti of, SO ; shoDld bavi> A 
■kiploK T)ase, 4&; fthontd be of 
nnuorm luugtfa, 4S; types with 



long Aud fihiirp, 4ti, 50 ; types witli 
Htnuby, 5U, Mtren^ben<.>d with 
bn»f ket-liko cun'os in nil modem 
light-fflced tjppB. 51 ; Dr. jKval's 
remarka upon thfl iisp of, iW ; its 
pitice in typogrnidiy, 253^ tib«eu«i 
of, in gothk, HiS. dl6, ilH 
Set, In printing, dellniiion of, 122 
Kb nk«Hp«are Press, iidirjiT'al>lt>boiilt« 
printed by. lt»l. See Bvimer 
E^bellii, eleL'tTotjT>e, backin)^ up of, 19 
Shoulder, in types, illustration of, 
29 i deacriptfoTi of, 30 ; sbtitdd be 
Bufflciently low on bcxiy, 47, 4ii 
Sji^H, unratter of, in font, 12 ! sps- 
cial, not famished in reguW aa- 
Kortment for font, li! 
Six-line pica (72-poliit). example iif, 

SixtuB IV, Pop«, confers the title of 
Connt Palatine ofi JpHBon, 36S 

Slug, iu printiu|(, its cliutirlptlon 
And u4es, ICUJ 

Smnll capitals. See Capitals, StiiaU 

(jmall-pira (UjHiint), illastrBtlon 
of biHly of, 28; rlHssed as an ir- 
regular body, 58, 63 ; capital and 
lower-case dlp^iibets of, 80, 61 -, 
iu greater Teqnest than the regn- 
larljody of pica, Od ; examplcB of. 
solid and If iidedi 86, 87 -, atondaTd 
width of, 114. See also Jfovbtf 

Siwi^t^ Lllt^rftlre-Typogrtiphlqoft, 
BnakerrlllD'A typ-cs and lila typi'- 
making Tcmterial sold to, 00 

Ktimme, LettTO de, French bil>liog' 
rsplwrs" name for rotmd gothic. 
293, Wi (see also note 1> ; ToviTat 
of, ond remarks •upon. 290 

Soneino, iirst book entirely in He- 
brew printed at, hi 1481!!, 85 

Srirts, in printing, definition iif. 32 

Sower. See Satitr 

Spaces, in tyrHss. iUuPtrated, 2»; 
table Bx.hlb]tiii;f point system ap- 
plied to, )Si : Ro-caUed patent, in 
n»e in lAT|;e boi>k ofHces, IM 

Spenf^er, Thoniim. of UverpooL * 
Huccessiful experiiaentat in elet- 
trotypinp, 18 \note) 

Stjulrt machine, invention of, 'J* 

(I)O(b) 

Rtandiird, for tueaeurinf widths of 
typ-ps, remarks upon, 114-322 

Stanhope. Chnrks, third E»irl Stuu- 
hope, Eni^lkb scltintJ»t,pbrferUr 
of Jttereotyping, ^7, 2ti3 
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Star Ohflmber, Heeree- of, Sri 
StBrr, tyi><J-founilera bSftrlUBfantilv 

name at, IH inntf). ItW, \VA 
autitmers" CtimpB-rij', Miliijnnotioii 

of. 05 
Stfim. in tyiiea. See liody-Mart 
Stepheun. &e« Eitieunt! 
^tefth«a«, Bubvrt, Gmamond inakvti 

Qie»k ehnrnetPTH iwder direction 

tit BS 
Stereotyptng, iiiouldinE jiropess of, 

injurfuns to tj'pea, 1(7; \U aAvah- 

tageK, 30 ! descriptioii of profpRS. 

39 ; freely mwle use of 111 Ainerioft. 

40; 8n]){)lrtuted by plentToti-rijni; 

for book-Tvork. 40 j lieiif fits of, 40, 

41 ; eflfl^v procossofurf. fT ; iipplifid 

to the {-aaHnp of ty^>es, 340 
Stralpht-edge, its nse in piinrli-t-nt- 

ting, 14 
Stmatmr]^, rIjI* printers of i-IohhIc! 

textF( pt, 91 
Subiiico. flrsl Tiimftn types miule 

at, 1«7, ;«7 
Swrftsh letters, f xample of, mid re- 

mnrka upon, IH7; spradl form of 

oM-styln itiilir, n)*ed by Irfaden- 

hallPwiiM, 271 ('(Of* 1) 
Sweitiheyin (}4v™liihehu, Sweyti- 

hetin) and Piinnftrti. printtiTs 

from Gennany, fitst romnn typ<>s 

made liy. Mfl. 1*7, au? 

Tiiblpp— 8T1 exlilljit of th« American 
and Eti^luh names of typEft, 54 1 
French and Germnu, !>5: Italian, 
BfABish, and Dntch, 5Si teJAtlonfi 
of lUl types to *fteh other, 112 (seo 
also note); di^ereiHt widtbft for 
tTpe fa«ea, lir>i irrpfciilnritles of 
meunrlDff type", HO: Moxon'H 
t«n bodic!B most tiaediu FIni;land, 
127; Ltickouilie's proper dlmen- 

Kil»ll« Ut tllKUtiS, Vll. VJ>i (Sl^e fliHIl 

itctt 1^1 linos of dilFtirpiit id.z«d 
Wew In one foot, 1^; a compartt- 
ttre seiJe <if cnjit in llTieaT foot, 
130; tyi>6 hodlBS ill point aystenis 
of FnnniioT and T>idnt, 144; Bmce 
Hyswmof^eoiiietrii'alprogre.iaioii 
of ty|»p nodiiw. 14ti; the Aineri- 
(fiui [Hilut sysftein of typo bodies, 
15t ; compniiADD uf taTi<ti afien- 
tlie eyBt«ui« of type bodies. 157; 
niaeia of Engltah types, 15« j point 
syslem applied to spnl^p^^. ItEJ ; 
cbuacteTs in so-called ooiajiletH 
font of Tomnn and itallr, IIIB; 



sehomo for thouBand-pound font. 
170, 171; number of jtoUd tjagea 
pomposod with font a of different 
weiglltji, 178; Mutilber of tins in 
one" pound of typt* of different 
bodies, composition uotid, 177; 
the Treight of sis-to-pica leads in 
PomfJOBltloii, 177, 178 ; aqiuvre 
liiehc^H Dccnpled by one thousand 
solid ems of lUffereut typeR, l7fl; 
Telution8 of one tlioiMaml solid 
emi of one body to other bodies, 
IJW; price liMitoi: Amerlt-an Type 
FouudBtECotii[uiny, ft^; English 
and Spoteh tyiie-fimtiders, 341; 
French tvpes, 342; Oenuan typos, 
343 

Tsvlor, Bavanl. Anieri(.-An nnthor, 
Kketrti of, 27« 

Tdylor, Dr. Itsaac, EngllKh phUoln- 
^at and untiiinariaTi, r^markfl of, 
on the alphabet, iSb Unittt), 188 

Teuttralr,, i»5, 300: cjianiplp of, 807 

Text, Sep (irrat-priittfi' and I'ara- 

Tp35t-Iott<«r8. fjM Text4iiiH», Tyitet 
Test-types, beanty of, tionaifita in 
tbnii jJireriMoii, 11, 13; multipU- 
Ctttlon of fucfrii tif , 53 ; uf laree 
muirtos Hnd folios, SI ; laiRejit in 
jSelisWisr-liinldt'fi Miss&l of 1481, 
84; thethretfat^pciof ^rreateaturtp- 
fulness made in Italy, 85; thu 
Toman model Accetited as best, 
IKt; fpiiiiiit Rtylw of, 359 et 

TlieorlstM, Freneh, Tnndeli! for type* 
uindo hy, J\ 

TLeuerdu'iik, or Thrn^rdiuii-Tt, ot- 
namejited Iflters of, the model of 
]nodi<rii tierman-teit, Bl 

ThoniaR, iRaiah. printer and pikb- 
li»her, »ket«h of, 212 

Thnnie, Robert, »n Enyillslr type- 
founder, dettlgns a new sprlpg of 
'hold-faro types, KXJ 

Tin, a (^nuRtltuent of tj'pe-TOPt4d, 
9, -it (flee aluo ntHe], JUt 

Titlf?. Hea Sold-Jimii and Fat-faf* 

Title-pagea, islosely zraded senea of 
nnifoirn face ne»aed for, 242, 249, 
244; reasons for luiu.tlifkctor]', 
*i4;i, 344 {sm also nol^>; two-Une 
letten of three witJtliB needed for, 
24«, 1>47, t!4«: iisse of i>ondeiu«d 
ctipitals for. porripd to excess, 257 

Title-type. Se« Fat-/act, 

Toiteiswil, Andrew, an Itallnn 
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printer, 8B ; trrOcaros gtrilies from 
piuneh&B of Jenaon ratiuin, 'ifi5 

Tory, (J«(jffrey, a French engr!ivf>r 
AndpriDter,i2{not«i; on<leavi]r« to 
extend the use of roman letter, Bti 

Ti^adwelt, Daniel, an Americflii in- 
ventor, ateteli of, 2T5 

Tritliemius, tlis Aljbot, describes 
type-malttTig, 76; ii^m^ft dut^ii- 
berg as inventor of printing, 78 

Ttow, John F,, uf New YorS, flrnt 
practical t^-pe - aetting laacblind 
nacd in ufflrc uf, 26!> 

Troy type, dMlgued by Monte on 
the brOKd - f siied form of rflnnd 
fi;othic, 3(^2; r^mHrkii aiKm, 3^ 

Twu-U.D« Jjiua. Bi^e lifMbte. pica 

Type • casting, explanation of, 10 : 
oap.B done bj" h&lid, now done b^" 
maeliinc, ^: ol ways done hyoarly 
ptlntet^, 81 

Type - csstinc miicliine, its moulds 
made attachable to, 30; descrip- 
tion and conatmctioii of, SO, S2, 
^: mnKtratlon of the Bruce, 'li-, 
Hs ponnlaHty, 27 j improvemeiitH 
of value added to it, 21 ; its ereat 
defect, 27 ; the new forms or, 27: 
Barth produces a (touiplbte, 27; 
foTBlgn Inventors uf, 27; deacrip- 
tioE and Ulustratlon of the Bartli, 
27, 2S ;: machine for easting iiitro- 
Au<!e>tl In Urtiat Brlt-aln by Jkliller 
& Richurd, Jfll 

Type-drei^eiii)^, dejinltion iif , 10 

Typefonnderfi, Hwret fommlie of, 
32 i n*w type al waysprovided for 
specimpJi-Sooksof,^?^! their pref- 
erenee for Latin plii<ases In old 
specimen - bcxi^fi explained, 43, 
44; uiodem specimen-book* vt 
Frencli,, 55 {itotfi ; distinction be- 
twe«n regularaud Irre^ularbodJeii 
niadc Iby, 5fi ; two "line and double - 
bodied types separately namecl 
by AinqTicun, 5S; mfid^m tiLBte iu- 
cflningto iModdlsof early ItaUan. 
85; notable frencb. fi7 ; improve- 
ments in types tnade by Fre&cb, 
t<9; some eminent Gcanan, 91; 
prominent £>nteh, 92 ; bioKraphi- 
enl sketches of various, iw-J05; 
named tn decree of Ktar Chatn- 
boT, &Ci; early ZskUbIi. sad th«ir 
meeesaon, Bd, 86, !)7; inaccnracy 
of th»B«Tly, I'Jo, I',*; bodletimado 
by aU leading EuKliftb, 120; devla 
turns tcma tftandards by Ainei-i. 



can, X'AVi; precise heighVto-pupoir 
^uuje used by, 153 ; t]^^ noeda of 
feaderB lightly regarded b^', 2ffl, 
'£ii; eadyl of k^neu, supply fug- 
land with best tvpea, 554; Ger- 
man forma reproduced Ijy Amer- 
icAn, 305 ; dlHUKod process of c*Rt- 
Injf in sjind-munlds re-s'lved by, 
34a, 346; hialJy ornnment<<d let- 
ters not in favor with, 359 ; in»- 
bjlity of. to maintiUn «xact nni- 
fom Jty ill a full sen es of types, 375 

Type FouadoTs" AKHociation, Unit- 
eid States, adoption uf Ameriean 
point Kysteni by, 15<) j inethnde 
for Eecurlng uniltfnnity of type 
bodies a(jr*^ed upon by, 15^; re- 
jection of Freucli syste'm hy, 154: 
f joint adopted by thQ, deviekt^Bfi 
itt.le from that deyised by Fomr- 
uier, 134, ISs'i 

Type Founders Company, Amer- 
ican, branches of, 102, 103, 104, 
lOft ; pric* list of, 338; reuutrkg 
upon the latter, 339 

Typu-toundiEfi, not Iflso other art*, 
1 1 {tmte) ; one of the niiiny foirns 
iif printing, 2fi : lack of system in 
early, 81; flmt made a dlatinct 
art In Frfuwe, Sfl, H7 ; high repu- 
tation of French, 87; diaiAge to 
t^nuan, 91; its Btattu in the 
Netherlands during latter half of 
flfteenth century, 92 

Type-fonndries, notineB of, 94-105 

Tyi>e-gauge, description and iUut- 
ti-atjon uf, 150, IBO. iSeE^ i^avgt 

Typo-Biaking, sis distinct depart- 
menta of. 10; ■practiiaed at Menti 
before U60, tK; inrie ZeU anrl 
Tritbemtuti on, 78; recant tvTie- 
netting marMneH owe their utility 
to new processes for, 333 ; Kketcfa 
of appamtiifl for, in SteT^nthalei 
and Laujftuu uiachiueH, J,54-3S7; 
other machines in prvicess of de- 
velopment for, 357, 35S ; notprob- 
able that older methoda afi will 
fall into dlHuM, 35H 

Type-metal, no practical Rubstltntf 
for, 0, 10: zuodel letters often eot 
on, IB: inflow nf, into mould, 'X\ 
eon8tltni>nts of, 32 (see also nD/«)- 
^; the useful propeitleis of, M; 
lack of dumbUlty of, 3£ ; {tn hm 
in «ter«otypinjc 39; teat at haid- 
UeeS in, 42; pnCA of, 1FWl«9 with 
market ruteft of metals, 3^ 
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Type-monld. B*e IfoifW. 

T>TJS-T<!Tnl¥ing mmhiiie, nd judged 
Injurious to typen, 3" t certain 
types not suited for, 4P, fiO. llfi 

Types, composition of, il ; utility of 
typogmphy depends iijioti aeeii- 
Timy of, ; iBrgv si70S, for poRting- 
biilfj, genoraJly mnde nf wnod, V> ; 
beatity of text-, CionsHBt.it in their 
prpriajoTi, 11, li!: nliarncteTBiiifont 
of rotUAU bonk-. I^ : varSntitanj* In 
dejith of ™nnt-era, 15, 1() (seeiilsii 
imtf] ; siualXer alien rapidly inadi^, 
2a ; imperfect bh thrown from 
mould, '.24i dressing or fiTiisblnpof, 
25 : gnmi ixnprovement in c&«tin$c, 
2S ; voriiius fwttnres of . illustmted 
mid dpstM^bed, 2S-'A2-. snfl metFil 
ni^t'^ fi-T i"mnTU^*ntal, ^'A; lack of 
dnriLbiillyof.ari; dllHcultieg in the 
IDAkinK of h»T(i, US (»ee also note) ; 
durability' of, dfu^ndH ou Etize Mid 
tut of fa(!e, an : diffeliug TiewH trf 
pnbllsheTS »s to wear of, 'M, 97; 
Tfipeuted handling of, Irijurioas, 
37 ; PB-us^s of weftr in, 'Xi. Jt*: vk- 
rlrties of paper destniflivB to, 
*S! durRbility of, pmmotpd by 
ele&nlineas, 3ff; grtAte'r durability' 
of cotiper-fufedr 41 ; uiiportwnte 
of solidity and evwi llnine of, 
43 (s«e uiDu nat*j; uneven linlnf; 
of, dnd itR frequent i-husc 44'; 
l]iipoin:anfi.^ of ItttitiK up of, 4."i; 
unequal bei^lit iif,4i}i legioilityiif, 
Impntved liv- i-losf littiiip, 47; im- 
portance (jf nfood mechanical fln- 
Ish of, 47: liboaM be [d«fMi;ng kIdii? 
or in mlukH, 4ti i effect upon prfess- 
work of nidcly rut or badly nttt'd, 
4y ; inferiijr durnbility find Teuda- 
bilily of Imld blfttk-fil/'-ed, M; COUl- 
pwrtttive duTablllty of Hiiht-fikced 
andhenvy-fncod, iJl, .Vi; method of 
naming, S3 -. «luillarity of names 
of. in v«rioHfi pountrles mislead- 
ing, STt made and nani^d t'very- 
when? without sygtem. 57: 'bas- 
tard, 57, JiS : tfro-fine wnd Joiil)le- 
bodied, TiB ; Kkeaand relative pro- 
purtiotiK of Ktandanl, flu, tn ; tc<xt 
and oruaraeiital, lVi-(M; wnnder- 
ful as e°rideni;ea of Hkitl. Qti ; dif- 
fcrent hims of, uatid Ht Jd«titsi tw- 
fore 14iS0, 75: tdmllar faces of, 
vmvti by Outon, Miuuion, nud 
other pnaters, 80; Intpnivemeata 



in, made by French printers, J*9 1 
Bodoni'a perulinr romnn »nd 
italic, SO ; inudb by VLnc>tj']ie ma- 
cliine, IOji ateadlly inrreasinK' 
demand for book and job, 105; 
diScrences between bodl*it cif, 
loe; iiflcd for ftU present bodien of, 
1(16 i irregular sizes of, as com, 
mnn »8 r^ffvJar. JIKi ; proportions 
of different, lOiJi Irregularities in 
faces of, IIKI, nU; names at de 
tenuineti by bIio of body, 110; ob- 
serratiotiH on l^tded, 11*1 (rc« also 
)U>te2); standard widths of, 114, 
1ia(nra^c)r VHiiciu^ sizeB uf, tlti; 
ateiBotyping fumppls use of wid- 
er, llfi {notei ; bninder face im- 
perativ*! for KniaU, 117, 1 IK; defect 
of the old Mynteui of nninlng, lt£<: 
their (tfpuracvfif the flrst Gnpor- 
tanee, 125; ftfreoted liy changes in 
heat, ISfi ! v«rintion« in bright to 
paper in diifereiit f.'ountrle*i, 131 
fkm} alsu nittei ; six Ktiindard »is»s 
of. 191, VA2; basis of sb.eHof laree 
nfood and metal, 14!). U(S. HO: 
proiKised ehange of lielnilit of. 153: 
iTijnrinns effects of alterfid stan- 
dardof lieight, 154; change of bo<ijf 
itLj^ngllsh, 15ft: importance of tini- 
fonnity in heicbt rif. Ili9 : point 
system applk'U to the set, or 
width, (i>f,lUl. 1112; ItU: advuntAgfH 
of "self-spat'liiK." 1B3; directiona 
fortlaiaiia new font of, 174; Rnacp 
coveTed by ime pound of. 17-t : row 
to find weialit of one {lage of, 174; 
equals iiiph™ otfupiiM by one 
thousand sulld emsi ut various, 17% 
T«lationH as to vms puisting be- 
tween different, 179 (aee alau 
■note), iwtl ; n»Dicd snd clsssiHi'd 
In Hti uiisatiBfaetoTV manner, IKl; 
fanciful names wliloni given to 
roTOHo. IK!- !i!TrtTTu-'"1 In three dia- 
tlnct I'la.--' -. I- : ■ tinngcH In the 

fastiiiiii ■■:'. : 'lijectious to 

weak, 'l-Jf- : iK-lfi-ts in ordinary 
fai-es of roman, 'sm-. new stylp* 
made to eoufomi to nf w metbodn, 
iirW ; Kir.es r-nmpoRlng a full Jti'rips 
of. for books and ni> wspnpors, 'lid; 
fumier rarity of complete merles 
of, 241 (see aW niftf^ : irregulari- 
tlea of twodtne, 2i-l. 243, 2U. 2ix>: 
need for larger sizpn of two-line, 
'ii5. 'JMi examples of , and remarka 
upon, two- line, 251, 252; eon- 
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denswi, not popnluT In Amerie*!! 
Hud Eti^lkii tfouk hnuiieM, 'lal% ro- 
UCt^uzL ngairLHt ^Jiceiialve Tuse of 
caudGiiis«!i], for title-pageR, IW, 
W6 ', delicacy uf he,ir-Linu In laila^v, 
ass, 259 ; limits to coiidonsiitiwi 
uf, '^/i (sea nJsna nvtej. 2(K> ; senrclty 
ot modenitoly coudotised, '^2-, 
cnniltsnsed. appreciBt-od by joh 
pTinters, "iSi % eopitals and lower- 
c£jHi not mates ill aomf tcmtK, 
2<EI : utility Rud abuse Df pstrii 
condensed, 3(54, 265; ovor-refiuo- 
mflnt in thBdeaigiiingofi 309: pro- 
pfiety of dlSunent, prk'es (urleart- 
ingcUiSB.esof, 33Gj nther vBTieties 
of. auld At spfciul and trrbgiiilrir 
Tfttos, 33fl, asj ; Allowance for old, 
'i^l; l'h&nge>ilncoKtiif met&LEauie 
«limi)t«'S in priceia of, ;i;f7 ; cheaper 
now than oefnri?, ;137; price!) tif 
Aniericmi.a^tH: reiuBi-ksi upontlie 
Inttep, sail 7 dlfferpnt rateK In Eng- 
liuid for laivp and small fonta of, 
a-ttJ : disstuiU&r bodloB of English 
and Ani<^ri<'nn, 'MiS; prices of 
English, 341 i rates for email luid 
ornamental, liijtiipr ill En$(laild 
than in Am«<rtca, 342; prices of 
Pftnch, AiS.: variftble hri|?lit of 
Frenck and (ierman, 342i IHH ; 
uusst)sfact'Orine«s of types cut- 
down, M3 i pric-ea of Gorman, ^Vi : 
duty on fuitiortAtions of, 34t; 
obstadiJii hindorinj; impnrtHtion 
of, iM4: r^ssons for former sj^ar 
iug use of Inrge, It** ; iinAntiFrfniv 
toHness of, wlien fast In saiid- 
moulds, 343: nbandonnient rif 
metal (or larger skea of, 346 ; dlf- 
ferent wooda nsqd for mnVine 
lac^, 34(i; methods of, and tools 
used iti, luiiklug wond^tn, U4T, Wt; 
proper function of, S.W j not im- 
proved by deeoratinn.;tri(l; prttwnt 
loTma of Tomaii, held by KOm« to 
be inBrtlfttif, 361 : Morrifi on the 
need iif better, 361 : the flrst ro 
man, 387; use of gothif, for later 
books of early Venetian printer*, 
3SI ; early iinai;.<!ent«bilitv of ro- 
man, 3B9; unsatisfaotorlness of 
early forms of ttiicfe-Ktemiiied 
roman, *l7fl ; s^iieroiiH. relief of 
whit* space needed by, 370, S7], 
372: Impossibility of preserving 
mtiformlty in enect througlmat 
MTies of. 375 



Tytie-aetting, m«!h0Tdeal, former 
obstacles to, 'ASti; tlie Mer^n- 
thaleruud Limetou maithitiesfor, 
354~3ST; other machineR in 'put- 
cesiS of developnieut for, 'ib~, 3SS ; 
fvill Tiever entirely supplant hand 
compobitiou. 3.w 

Type-setHoE niKt^hiues, ujwfiilneftH 
of receii t form s < if, due to iie w pro- 
tteaHeB for uuikiji^ typed, S.'W ; up- 
pftrutns for makine and Aettine 
typBA clofiely related, y53, 354, 

Typogrnpliical Vnion, Internotioii- 
al, detemiinalion of standard 
Vli<ltht( t>f typi's by, 1 14 

TypogrBjiby. utility tjf, 11; iroiKir- 
tanoe of skilful punch-cutting In, 
1 1 ; fftiiltlcHS. to Ijb had only finin 
new type, ;i7 : GiLteab«Tg elslmfld 
as inventor of. 7S, 70; key to the 
invention of, 79; moat vainaljlp 
iinjirovemBntsmudeiu, by ItaHan 
jirintera, ii&\ t-^iiramond areoro- 
idishesrefoTjns in, tW; decadence 
of, ill Italy. 80: tiaya (roiitribu- 
tioiis to. Sit becomes deetulent 
in England after Day's death. B5 ; 
best Jspefrimeii of seventeenth- 
centnTj' Englisb, BTi: lloion on, 
n« ; Javal on the evoliition of. 3*1: 
niiifoniiity of eyety fhatneter 
a j^eat merit, 301 ; Morris'a vdewa 
on the need of reform in, 301 

United States, scarcity of I^tar- 

signers in, 15 
linited 8tatoB Type Founders' As- 

ttoeiathoti. See Tim« Fwmdtrt' 

A txociatian, Vniita StatM 
University Presg, cf Oiford, early 

ty^pes of, rftst in forelgii matrices. 

(W; hB<i its own presB as *aTly n^ 

UW, tt«; cciatrilmtion* to, 96; iU 

typuftraphical riches. BH 

Van Beiithiiyseii, O. R.. a printer, 
stereotyper, and typv-fouuder. 
104 

Van Dijlt, Christoffel. Dnteh tv-pe- 
founder, exhibit s a sl»e of type 
between peurt Blltl dlaiuond, 87. 
OS; cuts punchPR for the fitsSBVllll, 
03; bia types wnniily pralied by 
Moxnn auil Willems. B2 

Venire, llrst iippearfttiee of nonpa 
Tell roman in a (^athnllc^ manual 
printed at, 67; the goldsmith* mt 
punohes for efcrly prlntow «t, (»; 
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roman perfected by Jeuson at, in 
1471, 85; italic and small capi- 
tals introduced by Aldus Manu- 
tiug at, in 1501, 85 ; orientals cut 
by Le B6 for printers of, 87 ; Jen- 
son'sdeatbat, 365; thick-stemmed 
roman types at, 370 

VUliers, Abb6 de, extract from, 273 

Virgil, or Vergil (Publius Vergili- 
us Maro), Roman poet, italic of 
Aldus first used in octavo edition 
of, 187, 270 

Voltaire (Francois Marie Arouet), 
French writer, Beamnarchais su- 
perintends complete edition of, 
in Baskerville types, 99 

Voskens, Dirck, of Amsterdam, dia- 
mond type probably first made 
by, 67 ; supplies En^ish printers 
with types, 92; foundry of, ab- 
sorbed by Haarlem foundry, 92 

Weed, Thurlow, a printer, newspa- 
per proprietor, and public man, 
sketch of, 196 

Wells, Darius, a New York printer, 
devotes himself to the manufac- 
ture of wooden type, 347 

Wells, Horace, an American type- 
founder, sketch of, 221 

White, Elihu, favors the Johnson 
type-casting machine, 26 (note); 



undertakes to make types with- 
out experience, 102; moves his 
type-foundry to New York, 102;e8- 
tablishes branches in Buffalo and 
Cincinnati, 102; his successors, 
102; biographical sketch of, 222 
Whittineham, Charles, founder of 
the Chiswick Press, revives Cas- 
lon old-style,08 ; sketch of, 199 
Wilson, Alexander, a Scottish type- 
founder, sketch of, 99 
Wood, large types made from, 10 
Woodcuts, the art of electrotyping 

first used for, 18 {note), 219 
Wood-engraving, early, 84 
Worde, Wynkyn de, pupil and suc- 
cessor of Caxton, 93; his later 
types cut by French artists, 93 ; 
many of his punches' and types 
brought from Rouen, 93 ; discov- 
ery of some original punches of, 
97 ; Moxon's model letters show 
no important departure from 
those used by, 300 1 Old English 
the character first used by, 301 
{note 1) 

Zell, Ulric, on invention of type- 
making, 76 ; claims Gutenbei^ as 
Inventor of printing, 78 

Zinc, unsuitability of, as an alloy 
of type-metal, 34 (see also note) 
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